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. Nation’s Business 


Will the Plebiscite 
Settle Anything? 


Premier Godbout’s speech in Montreal this week raises serious 
7 doubts as to whether or not the plebiscite on’selective compulsory 









of Victory 





less you spend Iservice can accomplish its purpose. The premier ‘of Quebec is 
help you give quoted as saying, “I.think that conscription for overseas service 
4 would actually be a crime.” He expressed confidence that Premier 
Qking would not impose conscription for. overseas service. 
voods The only saving grace of the proposed léWiscite ‘was the hope 
ods until after id unite the country, that its feral 1 ft 
ding. Re J that it wou ry, tha verdict would be freely 
Regular 4 accepted by all provinces, that it would bring Canada closer toward 
ouceenny- A the goal of the total effort we must have if we are to-win. Premier 
ya ‘}Godbout’s remarRs—if they represent the: French-speaking ‘point 
oe 4 of view—dissipated such hopes. 
, fee tes! ia Rather than have suggested the plebiscite at'all:it would have 
rch 31st), and been better, more courageous and speedier had the Dominion 
r government frankly recognized the graveness of ‘the crisis and 
4 introduced immediately legislation to permit: the ‘fullest: possible 
COAST J use of Canada’s man power. It was never necessary to have an 
§ election, a referendum or a plebiscite. 
e available at Instead of repeatedly reaffirming his stand: against only ‘one 
phase of selective compulsory service, thus keeping alive the bitter- 
nkihg service ness from the, first Great War, Mr. King and his colleagues should 
le of Canada have been preparing their countrymen for the inevitable step that 
; js now thrust upon us. An appeal to the people at this time.to 
PUERTO RICO rclieve the government of a responsibility for a move that should 


a -@have been made at the very latest the instant the United: States 
- BOSTON # enieved the war, is a shameful waste of vital¢time. As the Montreal 
‘never were so mamnry people humiliated 


Gazeite so aptly remarks, ‘ 
: £ 
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joy so few.” 

At best, the plebiscite offered an escape from ,indiscreet and 
unnecessary political promises made by Mr. King. Under our sys- 
tem of responsible government, the prifme minister and his cabinet 
are supposed to lead the country. The people give them full author- 
ity on the definite understaffding that they accept full responsibility. 

It is doubtful if Mr. Godbout had carefully thought out:his most 
unfortunate statement. If he meant it, and if he speaks for Quebec 
in the matter then the plebiscite is a gigantic and tragic hoax. If the 
plebiscite does not free the government to introduce conseription 
§ for overseas service it cannot mean a,prompt utilization of 
# Canada’s full man power. Like the squabbling neutrals of Europe 
“wo -years ago, like Southern Ireland today, Canada: would hold 
Aber soldiers along her own frontiers while the only friends that 

culd help us were overrun one by one. 
® Long before this we should have had every man and woman in 
@yositions where they could best serve the:national: cause. It takes 
@ time to train soldiers, man farms and’ make munitions and we can 
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inter He! oly do it on a nation wide scale, through selective compulsory 
ed high in the Laur- ag service. Even Mr. King admits now that this is the only solution for 
ns, this. luxurious | 


the type of war we are facing today. 


with new additions * 
That being the case and the usefulness of the: plebiscite‘having 


> you the maximum 


Is tkiiows = already been called in question by Premier Godbout’s stand, then but 
-lit hills spacious 


lochs and Geneana aan two sound courses are open to Mr. King. Either he can bring before 
Terrace Room. Re- @patliament-immediately legislation’ enacting ‘selective compulsory 
““x Teservations 12 am eervice, or if he feels that past promises still tie his hands-he should 
eam aoe ~aaresign and turn.the government over to. a lieutenant who is 1 not SO. 
a Bp eieumbere™ 

at i‘ * ‘* = * 


NO BILLS FOR BRITAIN 


Canada’s billion dollar gift of food and war materials to Britain 
. \@fepresents an acceptance by Canada of the principle of “pooling of 
_4 Tesources,” of equality of sacrifice in the battle. against a common 
NG “4 soup of enemies, ‘ 
. Yet it alters cur present programme only ina financial or book- 
@ keeping sense. Materially there is no. changesat all. Had we not 
drafted this new plan of financial aid to Britain we should still have 
been supplying the materials and the product of our labor, the gov- 
ernment would still have been taxing and borrowing in Canada to 
pay these bills in Canada. 
What we are doing is writing off the “bills to Britain” now: in- 
stead of leaving them’ for postwar negotiatfon. Realism‘ compels 
q the belief that if we had accumulated another bilfion dollars of sterl- 
(@ ing we:should have had:to write it off anyway after the war. The 
alternative would have been squeezing Britain, with disastrous 


} consequences not only to her but to our own primary producers who 
@ will want to hold their British markets after the war. 


rate? 


The billion dollar gift applies to the future. From our finantial , 


@ %ssistance to date we have “benefitted” by the repurchase of about 
500 millions of our securities in Britain. There is to be another $295 
millions of such repatriation; and the $700 millions “dollar” loan 
will probably lead to continued eae during the: uwar until 
the loan is paid off, 

At the beginning of the war British capital i in Canada totalled 
about $2,700 millions. It is difficult to say if’the:real value of the 
investments approached that figure. But accepting it as a fair index 
of value, the new arrangement implies that British capital in Canada 
will total, after the war, about $1,200 millions. 

! British reaction to the Canadian plan is likely to be somewhat 
as follows: 

1. Canada has driven a hard bargain respecting repayment of 
Canada’s financial assistance to date. But this*“hard bargain” —if 
it is such—is justified on the ground of the large debt Canada owed 
to Britain at the beginning of the war. 

2. In the billion dollar gift, Canada is making a magnificently 
€enerous contribution to the common pool of fighting resources of 
the United Nations; a gift whose true significance can only ‘be 
Measured when it is remembered that it is additional to our:own 
direct war costs, which amount this year to about $1,400 millions and 
Will amount next year to very much more; and: when it is remem- 
bered that British citizens still hold a large “mortgage” on Canada. 


CENSORSHIP OR GESTAPO 


There can be no valid objection to reasonable censorship in 
Wartime. It is one of the unpalatable sacrifices a democracy must 
make in the interests of total war. 

But gestapo methods are entirely different. Censorship is mere- 
ly a tool of war designed to prevent leakage of valuabi isformition 
an outside enemy. The gestapo, on the other hand, can ‘be a tool in 

; the hands of an unscrupulous government for spying on and terror- 
| Xing its own people. And yet something perilously close to that sort 
of thing was admitted in the House of Commons last week. 

The following question was asked by Hon. H. A. Bruce:and the 





ny Bt ”Qswer was given by Hon: William Mulock, Postrhaster General: 
lim today _ WB . & If any criticismgpt a department of, govérnment-has been found 
: (in a censored letter from one part of Canada: fo another) has, such 
‘Citicism been extracted from letters and sent with the name.of the 

of rights Writer to the department involved? 
; must be See Such extracts are referred in confidence te the-head of the 
partment concerned, when it* is considered in ‘the public interest 

tke to do #0 do so. 

apo Honest ériticism of any department of a government or of any 


@) ernment measure is a very real and essential part of,democracy: 
"Seba ] i Ris no concern of the censor. When that authority takes it upon 
lf to attempt to suppress it then we are establishing a gestapo, 
: tnd €ven in a democracy in wartime there can be no place,for that. 
The gestapo symbolizes the very evil we are fighting against. 
: King should. give parliament prompt assurance that any growth 
611 jn Canada will be ruthlessly stamped out | 
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“ment ‘Seen Probable 


* By A.D. ELLWOOD 
Ontario’s Hydao Electric Power Commission has some substan- 
tial blocks of power that it can expect to be available later in 1942 
to help meet next fall’s\peak load, but there is reason to doubt if 
be adequate to meet the probable in- 


new power supplies w 
crease in demand. 


The balance not available from new power sources, however, 
will.come from other places and there ia: little likelihood: that- 
essential war industry will suffer from lack of power this: year. 

> 


Hydro» Commissioner J.. Albert 
Smith made: this:clear when he said: 


* “We are approaching the end of 
our present readily available new 
resources’ of power. During the 
coming year we shall'be able -to 
make available some new sources 
of power, but the war demand’ is 
rapidly catching upon our ‘in- 
creased supplies and it is expected 
‘that our tetal resources will not be) 
sufficient to meet the full demand 
upon them. 

“Power for essential. war indus- 
tries must be made’ available, can- 
not and must not be curtailed. So 
far we have been able: to meet: the 
rapidly accelerating: demands. for 
power for war purposes, which now 
amount to about -half a_ million: 
horsepower, but: I-warn: you. that 
we shall soon have -to #estrict in 
some ways the use of: power for 
what -we might term nee cease 
uses.” ’ 

War Uses Up 


Hydro officials estimate that direct 


.| war’ production required at least 


175,000 h.p. more power ‘at the 1941 
peak than it did for 1940. Of this, 
the ‘Niagara system took: an ‘addi- 
tional ‘140,000: h.p., Eastern: Ontario 
about'25,000-h.p.and the:balance was 





Has Good Year} 


Net Profits Doubled: at| 
_ $1.55. a Sharé Due to 


fie ee & bk 


" Operations of Cockshutt PlowsCo og] 
plants inthe year ended Nov. 30,. 


1941 were carried on at capacity, re-. 


ports C., Gordon Cockshutt, presi- 
dent. In addition to’'a gain in farm 
implement production, a substantial 
amount of -war material has been 
produced. 


Sale of farm equipment during ‘the 
year was. 20% over the preceding 
year and Mr. Cockshutt reports that 
“we have made-steady progress.and, 
considering conditions our sales are 
quite satisfactory.” 


The result is that:net profits are 
approximately doubled. at $1.55 a 
share compared with 78 cents... The 
company has declared two dividends 
from ‘last year’s earnings, one of* 25 
cents paid: Dec. 18 last and another 
of the same amount to be paid@une 
18, this»year. This is the first divi- 
dend on the company’s shares since 
1931. 


Balance sheet shows improved 
working ‘capital. Bank loans are re- 
duced to’$2.2 millions from $26 mil- 
lions:arid cash is up over $100,000 at 
$255,519. Largest increase in current 
assets is in inventories. At $48 mil- 

(Continued on page~2, col. 8) 





Probably Get By This Year. by Rationing Non- 
war Users — Dealon Ottawa. River Develop- 


‘goes back long before the war. De- 
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distributed ; between: Georgian Bay 
and Thunder Bay: systems... Already 
tentative negotiations are reported 
underway for ‘thousands of  addi- 
tional horsepower to: ‘keep new war 
plants running. . 

' Peak load figures for Dec., 1941, 
showed a gain of 18.1%, or .338;125 
h.p., in primary power demand over 
December a year ago. . This »would 
be the year’s peak’ which ordinarily 
occurs late in’November’or early in 
December: each year and’a new all- 
time record. 

It is significant. that this record:of 
growth. in Ontario’s . power : needs 


ce r last year climaxed a 4l- 
month record ‘of consecutive. in- 
creases in primary power dating 
from August, 1938, 

If it is assumed that -1942 will.see 
a geak demand for primary: power 
at least as.much above.that of 1941 
as-1941 was above 1940, this. would 
mean.a firm. demand for primary 
power 400,000: h.p. above last year’s 
all-time. record and .would require 
Ontario Hydro .to provide atleast 
2.6 million h.p. 

Cc on .Member Smith. re- 
cently stated that the H.E.P.C. has. 

(Continued on page 5, col. .1) 





Cockshutt Plow\Lid is Slammed on Sugar- pot 


““Sympathy” Rationing Comes With Stocks'at Peak ae 


By BR. C. STARK 


. Sugar rationing - came to Canada 
this week with: supplies of the com- 









un ethionine noes 


‘sensei atiothdbinie aitak: 
tion. of ‘rationing in the midst’ of 
plenty has a simple explanation, In 
a common war, Canadian sugar con- 
sumers must share good and bad 
with their American. allies, And, as 
reported recently in The Financial 
Post, the U. S.'sugar books are barely 
in balance. 

Leon Henderson, Washington’ 8 
Price Administrator, estimates that 
total sugar production available® to 
the U.S. in 1942 will be 5.3 millich 
short tons, compared’ with close ‘to 
eight millions in 1941. About one- 
third of. this reduction is attributed 
to .the total loss of the Philippine 
crop, amounting last year to 854,000 
tons, according to the New York 
Times. 

The Hawaiian harvest will be cut 
from 903,000 tons to 500,000 as a re- 
sult of war conditions. Receipts of 
sugar from Cuba: will be cut from 
2.6 million tons toa little over:one 
million due: to increased deliveries 
elsewhere and also as the result of a 


Freezing | Present Jobs 
Likely 1 in Future Plan 


By STAFF WRITER 


OTTAWA.—First: major. step ' to- 
ward: mobilization: of man power 
will likely be pooling all technical 
and professional workers under new 
control ‘regulations recently drafted 
by the’ Wartime Bureau. of Tech- 
nical Personnel. |, 

Beyond that, no decision has yet 
been reached as:to how the: govern- 
ment will “extend the application of 
national-selective service,” as prom- 
ised. by the prime minister. 


A highly probable solution is that 


if Humphrey Mitchell-wins his seat 
in‘ the .forthcoming by-election he 
will be named Canada’s man power 
czar and the entire mobilization 
mechanism will be placéd in his 
hands. 

At present. there ig, no “indication 
that,Canada will move very rapidly 
to apply compulsory national serv- 
‘iceto‘industry and agriculture. 


Once:.man power. authority has 


been established the next move will 


| probably.be to organize skilled labor 


in Canada on a_ selective ‘basis: At 
some further distant date, a third 
step .will- undoubtedly. be - taken, 


bnmnely ‘the freezing of all workers 
in their present jobs so as to prevent 


“poaching” and uneconomic trans- 


fers of labor from job to job—miost 


of which is being done now in defi- 
ance. .of. strict. observance of the 
wage freezing law. 


It is. admitted in many quarters 
that wage and a eee freezing or- 
be wholly effective 
unless workers are frozen in their 


jobs—or “immobilized” to the poin 


where they cannot move without an 
O. K. from some competent author-| no 
ity. Bann it is- sertain: thatthe. ‘Training 























government -has no intention of 
making ‘such a:‘move- just now. It 
is felt that such a'step would raise 
more Benes Hae th we than ‘it would solve. 


No lew-Deal ( Qn 
Payment For 


Troops in U. K. 


OTTAWA. — There will be no 
change in Canada’s. present policy 
of payment for overseas. armed 
forces. as a. result. of the new 
Canada-U.'K. sterling deal, The Fi- 
nancial Post is informed. 

Earlier reports of the proposed 
settlement. indicated that Canada 
would assume the cost of her:R. C. 
A. F. fighter and bomber squadrons 
in England, just as she now. assumes 
entire’ cost’ of her army ‘overseas. 
This plan has not materialized. 
Canadian air squadrons.as they pro- 
ceed overseas and go .into action 
will ‘be financed and maintained 
(except. in:regards: to payroll: of per- 
sonnel) by, the.British government. 
Annual cost of 25° squadrons. has 
been estimated to be as high ds $200 
millions annually depending on’ the 
type of planes used, and other 






















































-not yet fully d-~eloped. 


‘stocks’ on hand ‘beyond. two weeks’ 


raised, equi and advertising, The Post is now| One further point of clarification 

somalia pacbinrc “agai pe be must be ‘at least'80% cori-| is this: the base period of 1936-39 is 

in the neighborhood of about $40 tributed—that is, at least 80% of the | merely the yardstick by which the 
millions. | space’ must ‘be givenover ‘to sup~} contributed. advertising is to be . 

Total. war commitment for Can- to encour- | porting some*phase of Canada’s war | Mmeasurcs for income tax purposes. 

ada in’ the'new fiscal year (1942-43) contribution | effort. So long as this stipulation is| There is no implication of any rul- 

rola ware chs Mors a cae this complied with, there is no restric- emeenn ros rani ayo epeaet 

4 fasrtir gfendow eg to Geet) tale Se eget yardstick” oF exemption for tax 


) (| Britain... 
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(Generot ;, Realistic 

3 id of NewMoney 

Deal With Britain 

|. New Canadian Method of Financial Aid to 

|. Britain Held Type of Move Agreeable to the 
| ‘Informed in Great Britain 


ee CANADA'S. NEW DEAL WITH BRITAIN 
1889-1942 “Bills to Britain:” 

|} UK. sends us our own government and C.N.R. securi- 
Ghee tie SUTRION nia 5 Se oie caw cceicendisedtcveccndasbeds-$° GRO 
* Plus miscellaneous repatriation. of close to ............ 100 
- Plus a new issue of her own bonds to. an:amount of .... 700 





Millions 









- 


Total. Coe eee neers eces SaSereeeseseeresesresesesesese $1, 495 


1942—~Billions to Britain:” 


Canada will make a-free.gift.to Britain of war materials 
and food: to.a value Of .....ssevecvereececrcsessssesee $1,000 
No ‘plan ‘beyond éarly 1943" but. it “is ee further 
gifts ‘will follow ...-.....:....00.. peeiee web teed peeve 


| Canada’s new*financial deal with 
the United Kingdom; announced this 
A. \oweek,-has been accepted, in British 
financial, journalistic and govern- 
--| ment’ circles -as generous «as. well as 
realistic. 

y : Duriiig:a:recent’yisit to‘ Britain a 
| member of The: Financial Post: staft 
Canada-U.K. wartime fin- 
ancial arrangements with a. great 
_| many. well informed.leaders -in the 

‘Treasury: and in the City... . 

‘ Everywhere he found the keenest 
appreciation of Canada’s direct con- 
‘| tribution to the, war; and of ouf 
additional financial -assistance. to 
Britain. But. also. he; found .many 
Sugar restrictions this week Sohactticinany a Canadian grocer” ‘people who wondered if the sterling 
‘ a heavy rush of housewives, left his sugar scoop scraping the bottom. | purchase plan, : -which. has. prevailed 

of the bin. Three-quarters of a pound per week is said sufficient - 
for the normal and healthy “sweet tooth.” Others can satisfy then- 
selves with easily obtained substitutes such as corn syrup‘or honey. : 
Home cooks will have to. read a women’s magazine, eh ere es 

familiar recipes revised for Svrap or honey. - 




































food, metals, and munitions purch- 
ased in Canada for her-own account. 


‘ How Britain Pays 
She:has obtained Canadian.dollars 
to pay the bills in» the following 
manner: 

‘1. Her exports. to Canada. 

2. “Invisible exports”. such as 
dividends ahd interest, insurance 
premiums, ete. paid by’ Canadians. 

3. Private repatriation of mis- 
cellaneous securities in an. amount 
of. close to. $100 millions. .. . 

4. Gold’ shipments of about $250 
millions (All used’ by ‘Canada ‘to 
pay bills incurred by it, in. the 
United States:on British account.) 
After: utilizing these resources 

Britain ‘has been short $1,219 mil- 
lions in Canadian’ dollars, which 
have been ‘supplied by the Cana- 
dian government in the. following 
manner: 

25. “Repatriation” “of Carladiain 
government and C:N.R. securities, 
formerly held by British ‘investors, 
in’an. amount. of $400-millions: 

-6.: Purchase’ by Canada;of ster- 

’ litig. in -London to an arqenDe of 
$819 millions. 

, eg Further Repatriation. 

- # The $819 millions “sterling” bal- 
ee de beentiy accumulated will be 

“US \ handled in. this way; 

+}. -¥, Britain. will give us-her own 

a “pads $9e £200.miltlone. These will 


be. interest-free during the war 
impression-at the moment:is =r 


4 pes . (Continued on. page. 4 4, col, 3). . 
that Indust onsumer wil have Cocade | is 


eu cnn Fl wich Of 


sugar allowance. ; yt B 
With sotne chocolate; - manufac: |: 
tren ey wong eae Joint Defense oards 
supplies of cocoa’ beans ‘the: sugar = ; 
situation poses a new problem; ‘ By STAFF WRITER 
Readiest ‘substitute for sugar in | OTTAWA. alin: the- backwash of 
candy and chocolates is ‘ghicose. Washington’s plan. for hemispheric 
Quantity of sugar used in chocolate ‘union came: the “drab news that 
making varies with, each. maker. One|:\Canada: ‘had been: passed’ by in the 
leading ‘manufacturer uses about 6 
ounces of sugar for each pound of | +, 
























































| The<background and. facts-of :the 
“| “billion - dollar: gift”, may, be -sum- 
marized briefly. as. follows: ‘es 

; Canada. pays ithe. entire .cost of 
maintaining her Navy, her: Army, 
uding forces—overseas, and. her |. 
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' pheavy diversion:to’ the:predubtion ot} 
molassés ‘for conversion ‘into indus- 



























General 





Canadians use* about a billion 
pounds’ of sugar a year, roughly 100 
pounds per capita including both 
home and industrial consumption. It 
is believed that the rationing scheme 
will attempt to cut down our sugar 
consumption to about 900 million 
pounds., 

For the average Canadian, the fact 
that he can’t buy more than three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar a week 
will make little difference. Food 
authorities generally agree that such 



























































other Dominions as well as from 
some South American republics. 
There’ is’ still a fourth joint, plan- 
ning board to be established to deal 
with ‘war production. ‘ Candda is 
strongly ‘urging that it be’ given a 
place on this board in recognition 







































chocolates. 


an amount is plenty for ordinary use. To Shift Linas: Pending further clarification it| of the key importance of this coun- 
ee fd i ig ras ir Present indications sre that-candy -was ‘assumed had lost out oy 2 oor programme of 
fin makers will meet reduced sugar sup-} in. efforts: to separate .identity | the Un teers 


syrup or 


Customs Still Problem — 
For industrial ane the picture has 


Apart from {this , repercuésion, 
Ottawa scarcely raiséd its head to 
view .the. schemé° of hemispheric 
union painted last’ week. by’ U.. S. 
officials for the. Pan- American con- 
‘ference at Rio. 

Blueprints .for hemisphere union 
are. known’ to have been Iging in 
drawers at Washington for many a 
year. ,Misleading and quite errone- 
ous statements have repeatedly ap- 
peared concerning the degree of 
tariff reduction on. wa? ‘materials 
passing between the U. S..and Can- 
ada now in effect, 


and: eaaeehenies onthe boards 
-which will determine a large meas- 
ure of the procurement policy of the 
United ‘Nations: 

Althought a Canadian -Press '‘dis- 
patch ‘quoted “official. sources” "at 
‘Ottawa:as saying that.separate rep- 
resentation: by. Canada was: not 
‘| desired:on these boards, The Finan- 
‘cial ‘Post learns: thatthe government 
fought very strongly to have this, 
country represented. 

“Canada, apparently, was over- 
ruled onthe: ground that separate 
representation;,would open the door 
for «demands from Australia and 


Action on B.C. Japanese 


* oe) ® e 

Stull Remains Unclaritied 

VANCOUVER..: — Conflicting re-} and paid between 25 cents and 45 
ports from Ottawa leave British| cents an hour, according to number 
Columbia still uncertain as to what} of dependents. 
will be done with. several thousand} There is some conflict among vari- 
Japanese who eventually. will be| ous -interested, groups. regarding the 
moved ‘from *the “coastal defense| distribution of the _ transplanted 
zone” to the interior. Japanese, Some areas want the Jap- 
Most of the ‘confusion*has devel-| anese as farm laborers and. contend | 
that they will play an important 
part in relieving the shortage likely 
to develop later in the season. 

Other ‘districts are defintely op- 
posed to the move, evidently fearing 
that the ‘establishment of large 
Japanese colonies in their midst 
em-| under war conditions would merely 
scatter the.element of danger rather 
than prevent it. 


Tax Cuts For War Advertising 


_ Allowances Made for “Contributed” Ads 


From Our Oia Cicieepiiiteas.> af missioner. of" income. tax,> that “con-| paign. Contributed advertising for 
OTTAWA.—The ‘new 10%, “adveir-. tributed advertising sof: this sort} Red Cross, war service appeals, war 
tising allowance which permits ‘cor-| ‘would’ be. savings campaign or advertising 
Sorations to make a. deduction’ for] {p the ‘extent of 10% -beyond the 


plies by placing the emphasis orlines 
which use it least: For‘ instance, ‘no 
glucose is used:in‘solid chooolates‘but 
it is called into play. in. the’ “making 
of any chocolate with a filler, such-as 
a cream centre or a: nougat. That 
(Continued ‘on. page: 2; col. 1) 
U. S. Navy Puts 
Plane Order Here 
From Our Own Correspondent . 

OTTAWA.—Canada may ett : 
an order for another. important. 
U. S. type plane in‘the:near future. 
to supplement the huge $60 mil- 
lions contract. for Curtis ‘dive: 
bombers announced here” this 
week, 

The two. orders combined will 
put Canadian ‘plants’on ‘an all-out . 
long-range schedule and lift’ to. 
nine the number of types. ‘of’ 
planes -which -Canada. will ;pro-: 
duce in the next two years.. ~ 
’ The Curtis order is: being plac- 

by: the'U. S. Navy through* the 
epart nent of ‘Munitions - and 
Supply, with Canadian ‘Car and 
Foundry. (Fort William plant). 
The plant will continue'to manu-’ 
factuzse Hurricane machines until 
tooling up is completed early. in - 
1943. The. order is for: 1,000: 
planes. and is expected: to last’ 
through until the: end ot -1944. 5 

The Canadian plant: will amanu- 
facture the airframes: and.) 
assemble the, machines. : 













At» present they are operating 
under a temporary restriction which 
prevents them from increasing their 









supply. The government is mean- 
while obtaining frém these com- 
panies detailed figures of their sugar 
consumption over a period of years 


$200 Millions 
Cost Added — 
|For Army 


OTTAWA.—Creation overseas of 
a two corps Canadian army will in- 
crease the cost of Canada’s oversea 
establishment by almost $200 mil- 
lions, The Financial Rost is in- 
formed. 

Speaking in the House of Com- 
mons ‘this week, Prime Minister 
King said Canada would expand her 
overseas forces into two army corps, 
one with three infantry’ divisions 
and two army tank brigades; the 
other to consist of two armored 
divisions. In addition, he stated, all 
necessary ancillary troops to serve 
these two corps. will be provided. 

The Post is informed that the most 
expensive part of this increased 
establishment will be’ the ancillary 
units. In the ease of the armored 
corps. troops, this will be almost 
equivalent to the expense of adding |' 
another ‘whole division. In: all, this 
“ancillary” een will - cost 
considerably more than $100: mil- 
lions. 

Cost of:a sitting new armored 

division such as put into the field 
last year is around $90 millions. . In 
this case, since Canada is to convert 
the fourth infantry division into an 






















































































il sueueht otthes: tn ‘reaa easing, 
Harm work or other occupations, 
































armored unit, the increase will not which is merely “spiritual” in iis 
be nearly so great. income tax purposes ‘ Despect. of | average advertising of the taxpayer | appeal tg Canadians will all be 
‘Cost of the new army tank corps ‘be: . ‘the period 1936-30 inclusive. | eligible. 
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Lid Slammed 
On Sugar Pot 


might suggest less solid chocolate 
will be available to the candy-buyer. 
Soft drink manufacturers are Also 
heavy sugar consumers. For the 
moment at least these companies are 
.rather.chary of comment on how 
they will meet a cut in their sugar 
allowance, Glueose again is a pos- 
sible substitute in soft drinks but at 
least one well-known firm claims 
that their product cannot use glu- 
g@eose and that the only alternative is 
<0 reduce their output. 
€-. Canada Dry this week withdrew 
Fjts radio programme in the United 
“States promoting “Spur,” a new || 
‘fproduct, because of the sugar situa- 
“tion. The action indicates how some 
=RoP producers will probably meet 
» the sugar problem. Companies with 
Several lines may eliminate some of | | 


leased to maintain volume on more | 


= Biscuit firms may have to restrict | | 
‘their operations to some extent but 
“the cut-down is not expected to be 
=wery serious at the present time, 

ere again glucose and reduction in 


Sugar for Canada still comes 
Mtargely 
ywalthough the shipping situation has 


<B.W.L, and relatively heavier Cana- 
gdian imports from Cuba and San 
* Domingo. 


; Sugar beet industry, Some in the 
a wa oe however, are inclined to 


2) With "Zylo-Shell" Frames 
For Your Greater Reading Pleasure 


If the frame of your glasses pinches at the bridge of your 
nose, cuts into the skin behind your ears, the thrill of 
reading is lost. These inconspicuously flesh colour frames 
, are designed especially for prolonged reading. 


SEE THEM AND TRY THEM ON IN OUR 


OPTICAL DEPARTMENT, MAIN STORE , . 
THIRD FLOOR. 


#T. EATON Cun 


TORONTO CANADA 


sugar beet.crop. 


(Continued from page 1) 


marketed. 


outlook changes materially. e 


} labor. 


less profitable, use the sugar thus | | 
fitable brands. 


mber of brands offer a way out. 


from the British West Indies || 


= - 


| the likelihood of any near- 


material expansion from this! of the Bank ofNova Scotia. 


-- PREFERENCE 
"because of 
PERFORMANCE 


The ‘preference for Livingston 
- - Stokers-has grown out of their 
* “\o9 fine performance in. industrial 
service. 


The mechanical efficiency and 
operating economy of the Liv- 
. Ingston are a strong combina- 
tion that appeals to every 
owner and operating engineer. 


-FOR INDUSTRIAL 


. ‘HEATING AND POWER & 


fund 


7 


Completely Canadian 


~ LIVINGSTON STOKER SALES CO. | 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 
Toronto: 1187 Bay Street, 





source. Ontario, Alberta and Mani- 
toba supply the bulk of Canada’s 


eather for sugar beet production 
was particularly poor in Manitoba 
last season. Deliveries to the Mani- 
toba Sugar Co. totalled some 93,000 
tons although indications at the 
start\of the harvest were that more 
than-110,000 tons of beets would be 


_ Indications are that the acreage to 
be sown to beets in 1942 will be about 
the same as last season, unless the 


Biggest difficulty facing any big | Asse 
expansion in our sugar beet output is 





More Rationing Soon 
Officials managing price control 
in Canada have no illusions about 


of many other commodities will 
follow within the year. 
One reason sugar rationing is 


supply all Canadians with ration 
books and administer a rationing 
scheme in any one commodity for 
a year. This was too much money 
' to put into rationing of a single 
product. But when other foods, 
and perhaps gasoline and clothes 
have been added to the list of 
rationed commodities, books will 
be issued because the additional 
cost of handling several commodi- 
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Company Reports 
Great-West Life 


Points of special interest in the 
preliminary report of the Great West 


Life Assurance Co, for 1941 are: 
New insurance up $9 millions. 


Assets at new high level. 


$6.8 millions. 


1941 1940 
$ 
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National Sewer Pipe 


sulting from ‘the war, 
Income and Deficit Account 
Years Ended Oct. 31 


Insurance in force up $20 millions. 


New insurance written during the 
year amounted to $62.7 millions 
while the volume of insurance in 
force rose to $660 millions, Total as- 
sets at Dec, 31 were $180 millions, 
with liabilities mostly in the form 
of policyholders reserves, amounting 
to $173.8 millions, Surplus including 
contingency reserve and capital was 










































+ 15,884,814 17,249,139 
180,608,957 173,512,329 
6,801,015 6,686,907 







Ending a period of net losses that 
have shown in every report since 
the 1933 fiscal year, National Sewer 

| Pipe Co. showed a net profit of $9,354 
for the year ended Oct. 31, 1941. Im- 
pértant gain Was also shown in work- 
ing capital which ended the year 
above the $1 million mark as com- 
pared with slightly below $900,000 
which. had been reported in the past 


ewing sales, Ryland H, New, 
president, notes that:-the. improve- 
ment has not’ been due to*increased 
municipal business but to work re- 
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be pelt Sen ee nea 

to avoidilosing key men firms | - ot:awa. ms 

have been “promoting” many Of | “These were comments made to 
their staffs recently. The Financial Post 

Ottawa recognizes that a wage- | interested persons queried on the 
salary freezing order to be effect- "subject. 

ive must be accompanied by 

job-freezing too. This is on the 1.'“Depends on success of forth- 
cards, although it is likely to v loan. 
come in simple stages. Various “Any sums it would bring in 
war industries would be declared would be trifling. 
“essential works” with provision 3. “Better plan would be to in- 


crease the income tax.” 


one ‘of these industries could If—and it is a big IF— Ottawa 
change his job except through | adopts some such plan, it is likely 
a government t office | to follow the British method rath- 
record all the facts, including his War Savings Certificates. In Bri- 
compensation old and new. tain the incorhe tax and excess 
ioe cee profits tax were oe = 
elso provision was made that a certa 

in or Re of the huge | Portion of the increases would be 
prod “programme of the | returned post-war. In the case of 
United States, is reported ireome tax, the maximum regard- 
an excellent first impression on | ¢4 as returnable is $200 4 year; in 
critical Washington o . the case of excess profits tax one- 
enthusiastic have some of them be- | fifth of the tax is returnable post- 
come, that they are already pre- | war roughly on condition that it 
di that Prime Chur- | is reinvested in job-creating plant 


and machinery. This gives the 
government the ‘tax-free use of 


(army, navy and air force) set- 
aT the money with a minimum of 


and appoint one chief to head all 


war output. bookkeeping. 

Nelson, it is reported, has been’ Officials at Ottawa are, how- 
in close touch with the former U.S. | ever, disposed to discourage all 
Victory production programme | talk of compulsory savings. That 
and was familiar with every weak- | is one headache they want to 


ness. He was, therefore, in an ex- | avoid if at.all possible. 


New Rulings Coming 
On Salary Freeze , 


By STAFF WRITER 
_ OTTAWA. — Stemming in part) order of hospitals, educational and 
from the important National War) charitable: institutions in the same 
Labor Board conferences held way as now provided for under the 
two weeks ago, new interpretative | wage freezing statute. 
rulings on both the wage and salary}, In this connection a recent ruling 
freezing orders will be issued in} of the courts states that non-profit 
the néar future. associations such as boards of trade, 
One purpose of the orders will be| industrial bodies, etc., are not 
to. redefine the difference between | exempt from the ceiling, and wages 
wage and salary control. Great/ paid to employees of these associa- 
difficulty has been experienced in/| tions are now ruled to be under the 
interfreting these ofders because| wage ceiling in the same way as 
of the confusion in extending the| trade and industry generally. 
definition of “foreman” to other] One important outcome of the 
groups of wage earners. recent conference which has re- 
Another point to be covered in|ceived as yet little publicity is the 
the new salary order will be an| considerable co-operation which has 
interpretation of the question of] been extended by Quebec province 
bonus payments. What is under/in respect of minimum ‘wage and 
discussion is a ruling which will| other problems involving overlap- 
permit the re-allocation of bonus| ping jurisdiction. Already a recent 
payments to various key officials in| issue of the Quebec official Gazette 
a firm so long as the total amount| has announced withdrawal of a 
of the bonus does not exceed the| wide range of 10% wage increases 
amount previously paid. announced in respect of minimum 
Another salary ruling will-be the| wages just about the time the ceil- 
exemption from the salary freezing‘ ing on wages was introduced. 










speed: up operations. 






































methods of @peration designed to 


“If the unions would agree to 
piecework in the riveting gangs in- 
stead of day labor we could get 
double the production; I.am sure of 
that,” declared Austin C. Taylor, 
vice-president of the shipping com- 
pany and President H. R. MacMil- 
lan’s righthand man in running the 
construction programme on the 
west coast. 

Mr. Taylor, who is head of Bra- 
lorne Mines and various other cor 
porations, is also representing the 
Canadian government on the board 
of Boeing. Aircraft of Canada, now 
building a fleet of PBY flying boats 
near Vancouver. ‘ 


Dropped 50% . 

“We have evidence to show that 
when yards worked on piecework 
here they drove 500 or more rivets 
to the shift,” said Mr. Taylor. “When 
the unions objected and put the 
crews back on day labor there was 
a decline of 50%. That isn’t good 
enough, and to me it indicates a lack 
of consideration for the vital issues 
at stake. 

“No part of Canada’s ‘munition. 
programme is more important than 
the building of steel cargo ships’ to 
maintain the supply lines between 
the battle fronts.and the centres of 
production at home. Speed is the 
essence of the ship production pro- 
gramme, and I hope that the unions 
will come around to our way of 


IR: 
—_—_———$S————S 


thinking; that they will gain a truer) no, 


petspective of the situation and 


subordinate union procedure for the| » 


emergency.” . 

Operators of the. shipyards share 
this view. Clarence Wallace, presi- 
dent of Burrard Dry Dock, building 
more than 50 freighters for Canada’s 


merchant fleet, says he is convinced | 5 


that universal adoption of piece- 
workin, the riveting department 
will clear the bottleneck in ship 
production faster than any other 
single step. : 

Riveting is such an_ essential 
phase of the construction job that 
any delays.in that department hold 


up delivery all through the yard.| 4 


Mr. Tfylor says that not a single 
shipyard on the west coast is ahead 
of schedule. - 

Viewed in a broader aspect, the 


| attitude of west coast labor is be- 
| lieved to threaten industrial pro- 


“gress here over the long term and 
not during the next few months. 





NEW VICE-PRESIDENT 
J. A. McLeod, for. some years a 
director of National Trust Co, has 


been elected a vice-president of the 
company. Mr. McLeod is president 

































ditures: of the working man. 

‘The only sure answer to that prob- 
lem is to increase production on the 
west coast; in the view of those who 
aave studied the: quéstion. No one 
is justified in paying higher prices 


(Supplied ‘ & McDon- 
eet at Tonteteg Gu) 
, Moath-ené and Changes fre 
. Perna? ‘Month-ena ae 
Miscel. Corp., Utility 


































The pageant was complete, the 
platform was of standard 
bearers like the Battle of the Cloth 
of Gold. Then came “Adeste 
Fideles.” As the old hymn reached 


LONDON. —The British have a 
genius for pageantry. Unfortunate- 
ly they have a sublime ineptitude 
for publicity. To prove‘ the first’ of 
my contentions I would merely ask 
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‘ . *? | any of you who, in peacetime, ever} the words “O come let us worship | for the same article—unless re- 
‘Alexandra Apts, 3%/35 “42. i, | saw a British battleship enter a for-|Christ the Lord,” the standards| mium ig warranted for speedy de- 
pee ~ ane: 26 3% 1 }eign harbor, to remember the con-| were lowered in unison until to- livery and, according to the shipping 
“Annandale €. 1% ser'314 44+ |Summate showmanship displayed. | gether they touched the ground. It men, the : : i t 
h | Assoc, Gas & EL 5%/50 13 i¢ -—j|As for our failure in publicity I| was the might and strength of the _ necessary speed will: no 
“Balfour Bide. 37/43,-- 451 481 41 mefely refer you to British propa-|Empire and the Grand Alliance |e attalhed unless and until organ- 
Bes-hemiee Saas 234 aa + ganda. rendering homage to the Son of| ized labor adopts a different atti- 

| Say St. Albans 4%/53.. 55 These thoughts, for what they are| God. It was a beautiful and thrill-| tude. 
pire oe ee tie te it | worth. to me when Walter| ing moment. What a pity that was} Spokesmen for la say that 
Bowater Nfld. 5%/68 .. 911° 95° 44] Hutchinson, the publisher, asked me | 20t filmed but there were no movie | piecework is against their principle 
pode U%/S8 aaa 8S He to come to see tbe Festival ot te cameras there. because it tends to discriminate 
;, Rooting “ coy ha pire an es at the s 
Canada Dairies 8%/6L. s8i °°  44| Fan T told him that 1 had heard Austrians Omitted | among workers and centralize pro 

99 


The only hitch. in the whole 
Pageant was the unfortunate omis- 
sion of the Free Austrians who 
were fepresented in a box by the 
young Archduke Robert and Sir 
George Franckenstein the former, 
Austrian Minister to London. The 
Archduke was flushed with disap- 
pointment and resentment especi- 
ally as the Free Hungarians had 
come in for honorable mention. The 
omission may not, however, have 
been entirely accidental. True to 





nothing about it. “No,” he said 
“They seem to have kept it rather 
dark.” Nevertheless the famous old 
hall was crowded. Londoners have 
an instinct for finding out that 
something is going on. 


All-star Cast 
What about this for an all-star 
cast? King Peter of Yugo-Slavia 
bowing shyly from his box as Ad- 
amiral Evans (of the “Broke”) paid 
tribute to the various Allies ... 















few; but the management counters 
that argument with the assertion 
that so long as there are ships to be 
built there will be work for all the 
men available. ' 
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*Nat. Utilities 6%/48 ... ..  -& | Prince Berhard of Holland acknow- | the Austrian temperament there are 

Ont. Building aris is oe “6 —j two rival Free Austrian movements 

‘Prot. Offices 1%/aa4s, $81 7” te in London each one 

Richmond Bay shy /4t. 964 988 +4 sole right to speak for their nation. 

“Richmond Bldg. Hf 32 11 i Also the beeeense of a yee 

St. Cath. Stanley 5 7 ee a even 60 a one as the on 

Stand. Clay ana” or se Robert, somewhat complicates an Regulations cons 
*Stanley Rit 13 % unch complex situation, The 


Staveley Avis. ee. 

*Stock ‘Kuch. ; 

(Vanc.) 6%/44 
‘ont. 


three sons of the Empress Zita, that Index 1—National 


is, Otto, Robert and Felix, are as 
democratic as young fellows could 
be. But it is difficult fora Hapsburg 
to change his spots or his p in 


“Doing Useful Work . 
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CONSOLIDATION SERVICE 


A CURRENT LOOSE LEAF SERVICE 


Designed to keep on your desk—The text of Government 
tantly revised, condensed and up-to-date. 


Index 2—Wartime Prices and ‘Trade Board (except Rent) 
Index 3—Rentals Administrations 
d Special Binder supplied with each Index. 


‘CONVENIENT 


best piping} Lady Willingdo in the ad- Below Particular 
and heard in London| joining box and has lost none of Mail Coupon jor Fall . 
the death of Sanf . Lta., 
— the microphone and Card-| her husband. When the Indian de- Nn ro, M f tobe. 
Bag erys rather less ,. . Sit|tachment marched in she nearly Please forward full particulars of the Government Regulations 
ttain r . Sea-borne| split her gloves with enthusiasm, Consolidation Service 
, and Roose-| and when the Canadian Seaforths : 
massed bands of the/ arrived she almost cheered. As ; . : 
into music as de- Willingdon represented the FIRM $00 CEECTADCETLOCSSOVISERSEM COREE SEM SR SORTER EES ORES AOR E GES 
_ the services, both tae Dats tt tata 988 Conade his 
well as trom . a tenderness NAME PETS SHSSHSHHEHHHEEHHEEEHTEEHEOHRHECEHE TETHER EEO SOC ERE ORE 
a useful work ‘ 
ae her .h Frag ADDRESS mo Boe eke ey Be eS eee ee ee Te eee ee 
There is a lot of character and color/]] SANFORD EVANS STA 
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TO WIN 
THE WAR 

its’ offices i 
Chon ge rpeor ge 
Bank of Montreal is co- 

with our Gov- 
ernment in marshalling 
financial resources to win 
the war. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


“A Bank Where Small Accounts Are Welcome” 
Modern, Experienced Banking Service ... the Outcome of 124 Years’ Successful Operation 


A 1% 








*riorities Group 


To Run Shipping 


Canada has a priorities commit- 
tee to deal with problems of ship- 
ping space for exports and imports 
to or from this country, according 
to an announcement by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. 

The new committee is to ascer- 
tain Canadian shipping cargo space 
requirements and, having regard to 
the necessity of the war effort, to 
determine the degree of priority or 
urgency of such requirements and 
the extent to which they can be 
met by the use of ships of Canadian 
registry or of ships provided by the 
United Kingdom Ministry of War 
Transport. The committee will also 
present to United States authori- 
ties requests for allotments of cargo 
space on ships controlled by the 
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- Investor’s Index 
Jan. 31, 1942 
Steel. ; 30 Great-West Life 2 
Bank of N. S.. 9 Howard Smith , 11 
Beld.-Corticelli. 4 Huron & Erie. . 13 
Bell. Solagnese ~ ter. Pete... . 20 
Boeing Aircraft 19 Lake Sulphite . 11 
Brown Co.... & ‘Lambton Loan. 9 
Burns & Co...11 Lambton Trust. 9 
Caldwell Linen .11 London Life. . 16 
Canada Trust 8, 13 Massey-Harris . 16 
Car 1,19 Minn-St. Paul. 9 
Candn. Vickers .19 Orange Crush.-. 13 
Clarendon Apts. 9 National Life. . 16 


Nat. Sewer Pipe 2 


Corr. Pap. Box. 10 Nat. Stl. Car 11, 19 
10 Noorduyn Avia. 19 

Crown Life. ..13 N. A. Life... 16 
Crown Trust ..13 Ont.Loan& Deb. 9 
de Havilland’. . 19 ' Ottawa Car & A. 19 
LA ss 6 0 ae Ottawa Light. . 11 
Dom. Oilcloth.. 9 Tip Top Inc... 11 
Dover Industries. 9 Tor. Gen. Trusts 9 
celsior Life . 13 Trans-Can. Air. 22 
Fairchild Air. . 19 Trusts & Guar... 9 
Fleet Aircraft . 19 Western Brew. . 9 


Base Metals. . . 15 enema! §a2s:s 15 
On es eet 14 Kootenay Belle. 15 
Buena Vista 15. Lake Shore. 15 
WO. 6s 8 15 Malartic G. F.’. 15 
roulan..... 14 cL.- . 15 
Clonmel Pete. . 14 Matach. Consol. 13 
Cochenour. . 15  Mascet Malartic 15 
Cons. Smelters.. 14 McIntyre ....14 
Dom. Magnes’m 14 McMarmac.. . 15 
ae so aut Oe mete. 6 hee 14 
East Malartic..15 Negus...... 4 
Foothills ....14 New Golden R. 15 
Granby ....-. 14 New Ranch. Oil 14 
Guysborough 13. Normetal.... 15 
Hard Rock. . 15 - Paymaster 15 
Hayes Cadillac .14 Sachigo..... 15 
Impe Oil. 14 Ventures . ~i4 
S00: Fs a0 6 15 Vermilion Cons. 32 


REGULAR FEATURES 
Banking 
Bond Markets 
Bond Quotations . 
Business, Week in ..... Ccerecvecsisicac 
Commodities .........c00¢ 00deus ces deed 1 
Company Reports ....s-ceeee-+ 2, 9, 13, 16 
Editorial $ 
IncOme Tax Queries o.sscoscessseesess Ab 
Insurance: | 
§~ & Casualty peeceweciedocesscsece 8 








f ee ere serene seeeeeeeeeeereeeeeee 8 
es 150 The shipyards and plants manufac- Javeotment tre Oa adccnaveicheaun sued Z 
Operating profit ...,.  .3;500 13,481 _turing component parts for the) site? opinions 2 oe 
Add: Other income .. 12,955 tise _ ships now employ about 30,000 men ook: Re wae gee ins ev eateded en we 
yo ty eee ee in British’ Columbia, but it is rea/|™\infig Baquiries \.....ccuscusasese 18 
Piet peotlt, aaszevssess pase ol | lized that the industry cannot con- nine . MONE: ccicycaactecstese 3 
eeerece in. eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
[SEE i tinue indefinitely except on @com- Oils, ‘Week in ET cas aa 14 
Deficit forward ...... , 162,888 192,242 petitive basis. It is known that} Oil Quotations ...... eeeecceses codecs 12 
Nom working Caplis several important contracts havé| Whest Week in’ ...sccccccssccccccecce 18 
Qurrent assets + -coves 912,150 been placed with eastern plants be-| Wheat Quotations ..........essessers 
Curren er ons —- 28,406 cause of the higher bids submitted 
Working capital ..... 1,006,610 883,706 by British. Columbia operators — : : 
Scales! has ren ser oe sere | INDIVIDUALITY 
Suppleme Bond made for transportation costs and 
Quotations increased wages and living expen- 


Among men of good taste, 
it's the slight touch of indi- 
viduality that counts so much 
in clothes. And individuality 
is attained only by the care- 
ful craftsmanship of experi- 
enced tailors working te your 
P ersonal measurements. 

evy Bros. can assure you of 
the utmost satisfaction on 
every item of your ward- 
robe. 
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United States Maritime Commission, 
Chairman of the committee og 


‘|shipping will be L. D. Wi 


deputy minister of trade and com. 
merce and chairman of the shipping 
board. -Other members are G. C, 
Bateman, metals controller; R. C¢, 
Berkinshaw, chairman of the War. 
time Industries Control Board; 
George Caulton, of the office of the 


Oil Controller and G. R. Cottrelle, § 


Oil Controller; T. C. Lockwood, 
Transport Controller; A. L. W. Mac. 
Callum, director of shipping; David 
Sim, Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board; H. D. Scully, Commissioner 
of Customs. 


Cockshutt Plow 
Has Good Year 


(Continued from page 1) 
lions, this item is up $803,729, entire. 
ly due to war requirements. 

Brantford Coach & Body Co. a 
partly owned subsidiary, has made 
further progress in reducing its 6% 
debenture stock held by Cockshutt, 
the balance now being $88,800. Cock. 
shutt’s share of Brantford Coach pro- 
fits for last year was $47,308, which is 
not included in the Cockshutt 
accounts. 


Consol. Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Nov. 30 




















1941 1940 
s $s 

We PTOMG 6. ins es 1,860,540 1,018,601 
Add: Brant. Coach int. 7,795 10,638 
Gross earnings ...... 1,868,335 1,029,347 
Less: Exec. remun 29,376 29,076 
Directors’ fees ..... 5,000 3,400 
Bank interest ...... 172,389 157,291 
Depreciation 310,465 192,703 
ioss on property .. 4,405 6,34 
Uncoll. accts. w/o .. 149,300 278,312 
Income taxes ...... 730,544 126,247 
Net profit ..........- 856 236,016 
Less: Dividends ..... ree 
Surplus for year ..... 316,517 236,014 
Add: Previous surplus 403,331 332,317 
Less: Conting. res. ... —...... 165,000 
Earned surplus fwd. . 719,848 403,331 
Earned per Share: ... $1.55 $0.78 


PaG F258 <6. Sex. ss *0.50 
*25 cents paid Dec. 18, 1941, and the same 
— payable June 18, 1942. ~* 


o/s., 1.p.¥, .... 300, 300,678 
Working —s ‘ 

Current assets ....... 8,563,075 7,464,349 

Current liabilities ..., 4,041,562 3,204,798 

Working capital 4,511,513 4,259,551 












Qualify for your 
GENERAL 
ACCOUNTANTS 


CERTIFICATE 
tssued by the General 
Accountants Associateon 


by th SHAW 
HOME STUDY COURS 


These. special by Correspond- 
sace, lending to ¢ Intermediate and 

= tions for vo Cc = A. 
are m thoroughly carefully 

. They provide the utmost in 
nstructions.and guidance to Students 
a7 ~o 


Write for'epecint booklet C.G.A. to 
Schools, Dept. B.i» 
1130 Bay St., Torono: 





New 1942 Edition! 


Your | 
j . 
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Tax 


Dominion of Canada 


Including Notional Defence 
Tax and Excess Profits Tox 


This book will a yee 
everythi you need 
know in filing a correct in- 
come tax return. Thousands 
have used this book to save 
‘time and money in past 
years. Order your copy to- 
day! Each $i. 


Phone orders filled—TRinity 8!!! 
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1,868,335 1,089,347 
29,376 29,076 
5,000. .° 3,400 
172,389 157,291 
310,465 192,703 
4,405 6,304 
149,300 278,312 
730,544 126,267 
466.856 236,014 
150,339 dssace 
316,517 236,014 
403,331 332,317 
Sees 165,000 
719,848 403,331 
$1.55 ; $0.78 
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‘to relieve the labor shortage. This 





| Age be Lowered to Relieve Labor Shortage?) 


C.E.Anstie | In most prov # Ca da'ch tend 
Vice-president Shell Oil Co. and|. school until they ath on official choo att S 


president Vancouver Board of 15 or 16 R + 
— ‘asi, ecen there: bait beam séene eodipat- 
; tice e that only as a last re-| __ tion that this minimum .be lowered for the duration of 
sort should the present compul-| the war with the objective of helping relieve any war 
labor shortage. In Ontario, at least, such a suggestion 


sory school age for boys (fifteen 
in British Columbia) be lowered received backing from some be ofthe provincial 
government. 


oe week, The Financial Post asked a group of 
ople, largely interested in educational, youth or labor 
a ems, what they thought of the scheme. In. the dinploves’s age: would give them 


sidjehing columns are their answers—all opposed. * (| wrong conception of Values and 
pa Meiedhiiins dtieeiecae 


’ after peace would leave us with a 
pected, should pciihiehtastiy school legacy of dissatisfied young men. 


{are too great to-expose immature 
children. There is a great differ- 
ence between children of fourteen. 
and those of sixteen in this regard. 
3. In a long war we would lose. 
The extra years in training will 
ultimately be of advantage to in- 
dustry in efficiency and output. 


time does not seem to have arrived 
in Western Canada. 

A great deal can be done in the 
proper distribution of manpower 
for industry and armed forces, 
until some effective compulsory 
service in this regard has been in- 
stigated there would seem to be no 
need to interfere with the com- 


youth to great moral danger. Due 
to war-time ‘conditions, the 
amount of money paid would be 
out of keeping with the young 


Col. T. Ashmore Kidd 


be 1 * 
pulsory school age. Grand Master, Loyal Orange. As- — aaa ee 
A good elementary schooling sociation, Kingston, Ont. M. J. Sheehy 
should be obtained by all Cana-| Until conscription has been ad- Dr. Kenneth.H. Rogers ; Preskdient; Uke’ Mahatactorérs As- 


dian citizens. Adolescent boys also 

need time to partake in sports to 

build strong bodies and develop a 

co-operative attitude. 
* * 


opted and wé are assured that all 
available manpower has been call- 
ed up for military and labor pur- 
poses there seems to be no appar- 


Canadian head of the international 
Big Brother Movement, Toronto. 


There is insufficient evidence 
that the present labor shortage is 


sociation of Canada, vice-presi- 
dent, John Ritchie Co., Ltd.; Que- 
bec City. 


Don’t consider lowering the 





. ent reason to interfere at the pres- serious enough to justify reducing | Compulsory school age. 
Dr. E. A. Corbet ent time with the, education of our | the school leaving age. There are| The most acute labor shortage 
Director, Canadian Association for | Y°Uth. still unskilled older men with | Seems to be in farm help and 
Adult Education, Toronto. are family responsibilities who are | domestic service where immature 


workers are not efficient. 

Let us give our youth all the 
school training pessible. I would 
spare them the effects of factory 
or mill environment as long as 
possible and would intensify prac- 
tical and vocational training to a 
greater extent. The boys and 
girls now within a few years of 
average leaving age are the ones 
who must be fresh 'and vigorous to 


often unable to find work. 

The large quantity of labor to be 
released by conversion of non- 
essential industries to war work 
should be absorbed: before school 
children are drawn on, The aver- 
age child of fifteen is physically, 
mentally and emotionally imma- 
ture for industrial life. Statistics 
show that industrial accidents rise 
as age of workers is lowered. 


I am totally opposed to the idea 
of lowering the compulsory school 
age. An orderly distribution of 
man power would meet the pres- 
ent emergency. Great Britain 
has not yet conscripted children. 

I doubt very much if such a 
measure would meet the problem 
either in industry or on the-land. 

Post war reconstruction will call 
for intelligence and skill. We shall 


Andrew Leslie 


City commissioner, 

Sask. 

The compulsory school age in 
the western provinces is 15 years 
unless grade eight standing is at- 
tained earlier, There is no labor 
shortage here so far. 

Until all surplus labor through- 
out the Dominion is fully absorbed 


Saskatoon, 


I do not consider reduction of| Drafting of school children into | take up the burden of industry 
need more wae arte not less. compulsory school age necessary | industry would worsen the post | @fter the war and to replace the 
. or desirable. war glut of semi-skilled labor and | War’s unavoidable casualties. 
Geo. qT; Fulford é 2% leave huge-problem of retaining e *'e 


Of Brockville, and member of par- 

liament for Leeds. 

I am positively opposed to low- 
ering the compulsory school age 
as a means of relieving labor 
shortage. I cannot help but feel: it 
would be a grave mistake to jeop- 
ardize the present excellent edu- 
cational requirements to fill fac- 
tories with inexperienced, ineffici- 
ent boys and girls. It would be far 
better to have them relieve the 
farm situation during the sum- 


and reabsorption. 
& ca x 


Rev. Norman Rawson 

Of Hamilton, prominent in recruit- 

ing and patriotic campaigns. 

I am opposed to lowering of 
compulsory school age for follow- 
ing reasons: 

1, It has not yet been demon- 
strated that it is necessary. There 
is sufficient labor still available in 
non-essential industries. When 
these are thoroughly combed, and 
men and women,.even in priority 
war industries are employed to 
their maximum, which is not the 
case at present, it will be time to 
think of such a drastic move. 

2. Hazards of modern industry 


H. F. Thomson, K.C. 


Chairman, Regina Public School 

Board. 

There is no labor shortage in 
Saskatchewan at present and un- 
less the industrial facilities ‘of the 
prairie provinces are more ade- 
quately used for war purposes, as 
they should be, no such shortage is 
likely to occur for some time. 

Children who leave school and 
earn high wages. will find it ex- 
tremely difficult to resume their 
studies after the war in my opin- 
ion, therefore, the compulsory 
school age should not be lowered 
except in case of real national 
emergency and, then only as.a last 
resort. 


Jean F. Pouliot 


Of Riviére du Loup, P.Q., and well- 
known member of parliament for 
Temiscouata. 

It is obvious that the maximum 
school age cannot be lower than 
the minimum compensation age. 

Data are not available about the 
efficiency of high pressure techni- 
cal training in a short time but I 
fear it is not any better than high 
pressure salesmanship, . Not only 
mer and extend holidays into the | is actual knowledge but also ma- 
autumn: for the harvest. qurity of mind and judgment are 

There are still men over fifty | indispensable for technical trades 
and even sixty who are unemploy- | just as maturity of body and ‘good 
ed who could do better factory | health are for normal labor. Un- 
work than youngsters fifteen or | called for delay and tremendous 
sixteen years of age. waste in production are to be ex- 











AS | SEE IT... 


BY The Honourable T. A. Crerar 
MINISTER OF MINES AND RESOURCES 





What is the lesson of all this? It is that the first need 
of our own. or of any. country which truly seeks to 
destroy those evils which in turn seek to destroy them 
is a united WILL TO VICTORY. To that end..... 


We must endure, and we must work, and we must give; 


As | see it, many Canadians are only now beginning to 
understand this war. For almost two years the 
speeches of Mr. Churchill, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. King 
have been heard in hundreds of thousands of Canadian 
homes. They have been published/in ‘the newspapers. 
We have read of the cruelties of the Nazis, the 
poltroonery of Mussolini, the savage rape of China by 
Japan... but somehow we still felt pretty comfortable. 
‘It was all so far away from us..... 


We must discipline ourselves to travel the hard road 
which lies ahead; 


We must keep steady and not lose our heads. If the 


firemen dispute and quarrel. the building burns down. 
How did this terrible calamity fall upon the world? 


Through the fierce, ruthless and uncontrolled ambition 
of a few men who planned to make force the ruling 
power in the world, and the easy-going, comfortable 
ways of the freedom-loving people who were blind 

to the menace which threatened their destruction. 


How did Hitler reach his victories? Not because the 
German soldier is better than those opposed to him, 
but because by careful planning and by hardships and 
self-denials imposed by force upon his people, Hitler 
won a long start in the preparation for ruthless war. 


But there was one other factor, and when the whole 


We must keep a sense of proportion. We are only one of 
more than a score of countries engaged in the great task; 


We must maintain our Navy and our Army and our 
Air force; / 


We must produce the foodstuffs and the metals and the 
timber, the tanks and the ‘planes and the ships and 
the guns — and we must let nothing of whatever sort 
stand in the way of doing this to the utmost limit 

of our abilities, 

We must have vision and understanding; vision to see 


the real meaning and purpose of this war and 
understanding to submerge differences and put our 


story is written it may well be counted as the most last ounce of effort into it. 
‘important. ft is summed up in tHe word “propaganda”. aie 

Perhaps the better word is “Fifth Column work”. In the No is bois 

nine years since Hitler came to power he has spent Siicl dt Gb Ger goat 

hundreds of millions of dollars to break down the “will tht es keeles 

to resist” of those people whose countries he desired Of body, will and soul 


to control. Germariy looked upon France as her most 
powerful opxenent, and Hitler succeeded in creating a 
disunity in France which, when the test came, brought 
swift and complete collapse. To the same end, Hitler's 
agents worked successfully in Denmark, Holland and Lea a ae eat 
Norway and wrought disruption in Belgium. They eee 
penetrated every country in South America. They 
worked in the United States. They reached to far-away 
Japan and found there a willing co-worker. 


s This article ts the second of a series, by Canadian legislators, on 
matters of vital World and National interest. This series will be 
published in newspapers ecross Canada; the next to appear on 
February 4th, followed by others on alternate weeks thevealter 
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This space is donated to Canada’s United War Effort by the Hull Steel Foundries Limited 
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4. Lowering age will. expose|- 

















Is | not only what you 
| it's how you leave it 


Houscholders Could Save Canada an Estimated 
. $12 Millions a Year, According to Officials of | 
This Patriotic Enterprise 














“Sag: “Nib sa Stor ti Ctatln’s (ha gue: eday sal 
war effort is salvage? organizations at ae leted Of it's to leave an 
Nobody, knows exactly. sales transactions of materials gath- -, Ul course smportont 
How big a factor SHOULD it be, | ved 1941, and such figures eetle tn. ihe come: ot. your tame. 
in a real “all-out” war effort? nit ce 
Here ‘is one answer. ctinglinnd -a8' datand sata But it's cleo important to leave the 
If every household in Canada| materials and are waiting comple- estate in such a way that it will be 
saved, per month: tion of the new freight rate adjust- We managed so as to provide 
Bones .....:....... sevecee, SIbs,. | MEntS ‘to ship them to the newly corefaily 
Magazines ...... visesesess 10Ibs, | SEranged sostation eee as much income, with as much 
el Nik” | figures are available they will be regularity, as possible. 
. Other metals .......5.0... 10Ibs, | Satisfactory and reftect good work 
RAGS ssseseoveenseesenns Obs Yeah i es wat Many men establish trust funds, 
eeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeee ous con Ts se u Trust Com 
: — the government are giving oar: with the Crown ap tre 


then donated them to local salvage 
organizations, war charities would 
benefit to the extent of $1 million 
per month. ‘Perhaps even more im- 
portant than this; many crucial 
nee would be ‘substantially 
ease 


This is not an impossible or un- 
reasonable objective, taking all 
households in Canada, rich and poor, 
large and small, together. The 
monetary return for this salvage is 
based on current prices: for the 
materials mentioned. 


It ‘is, of course, quite impossible 
to estimate the potential salvage in 


ing attention to the quantities of 


trustee, for the continuing protection 
secondary materials the ‘national 


salvage campaign is unearthing, be- of their families. May bya 7 >= 

_— Sey Gant het suppionnans Oe opportunity to tell you about our 

a le supplies of raw mate: ‘ tust Service person : ; 
This is especially true of rubber ‘ T in, . 
salvage, Which has suddenly, become 
of vast importance due to outbreak 
of war in the Far East. It has been 
said that until rubber comes again 
from the southwest Pacific, chief 
source of new rubber on this conti- 
nent will be old rubber salvaged 
from other uses. If the unofficial 
estimate that when the Japanese 
made their attack, United States 
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é .- & 
had on hand only about five or six se os . : b 
Canada, either in total, or per year.| months rubber cine. ia’ accepted, |" Executors. :: — Trustees :: Financial Agents |; a 
e Nation vage ce has set! importance of rubber salvage is NTREA NT 
no maximum or objective. Its only sani very real. . MO REAL TORONTO 


objective is to garner as much sal- 
vage as possible. 


Salvage collection on such a scale, 
and with such intensity, is some- 
thing new for Canada. For many 
years Canada’s way of life has been 
a rather prodigal one. When an 
article broke, wore out, or no long- 
er appealed, it was easier, quicker, 
and even cheaper to throw it away, 
produce new raw materials, process 
them and make a new and better 
article. Only in a small and hap- 
hazard way have we been returning 
to industry the materials which 
were in the articles we threw away. 


ee 


"An Even Better Year” 


Less dramatic, but equally real, 
is the contribution made to avail- 





~ 
as 





whose job includes visiting all vol-}lems,- sortation problems, and 80 
untary salvage committees, organiz-| forth. These men are field ligison 
able supplies by the salvage of iron | ing new committees in communities | officers between the local salvage® 
and steel, secondary textiles and| where salvage work is economic,| committees and the National Sal-} 
waste paper. These two latter, of | tendering advice on marketing prob-! vage Office. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 


in themselves. Waste paper is the 
raw material for the manufacture of 

Do not take our word for it! 
Read the Word of God. 


corrugated board for the shipping 

of military supplies, while second- 

ary textiles, which is a polite way 
“Sell that ye have, and Give Alms, pro- 
vide yourselves bags which wax not old, 
a treasure in the heavens that faileth 


of saying “rags,” are shredded and 

made into machine wipers used by 

hundreds of thousands in war fac- 

tories. 

ene tyre i 

will te cpoesianant ‘in 1942, cn tek We feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, irrespective of race or 
creed. 
A non-denominational Faith Mis- 

‘sion that Urgently Needs aid 

Fully Deserves your support. 
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Rev. M, Zeidman, Director 
726 BAY ST. 
TORONTO 

WA, 9855 
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Two Kinds of Salvage 


With such a background, it is ob- 
vious that Canada has a tremendous 
backlog of salvageable materials, 
tucked away in dark corners of big 
plants and small garages, in attics 
og dumpheaps, thousands of tons 
of it 


This is one kind of salvage, which 
is being searched out with deter-| 
mination by organized hunters. 


There is another kind, found in 
those articles or materials which 
daily pess through consumers’ 
hands. The most important of these 
are mentioned in the list ‘above. 
These are all perishable commodi- 
ties; and are constantly being re- 
placed. 


To perform this vitally important | , 
work (and the vital importance of it 
did not strike the democracies until 
many costly years after it had been 
realized by our enemies) some 2,700 
‘| local salvage committees have been 
set up and are operating in every 
section of the Dominion. These vol- 
unteer workers have been urged to 
gather up as large a quantity of 
very kind of salvageable material as 
their collection facilities and amount 
of help permit.. The various local 
| committees are co-ordinated by a 
branch of the National War Services 
Department in Ottawa. 


Apart from the Herculean task in- 
volved in making an estimate of the 
amount of salvage material avail- 
able in Canada, and the big expense 
of such an estimate, the difficulties 
are added to by, the fact that theor- 
etically, the amount available di- 
minishes in direct proportion to the 
success of the salvage effort. More- 
over, items such as paper, rags, 
bones and fats,.which are continu- 
ously available, will also be reduced 
in quantity as consumers receive 
less of them due to war curtail- 
ments. 


In addition to the salvage work | 
done by the local volunteer com- 
mittees under the National Salvage 
Office, there are other forms of 
reclamation work going on. There 
are, for example, the small door-to- 
door junk collectors, whose total 
salvage collections are tremendous. 
There is also the industrial salvage 
work done by large firms having 
quantities of millings, clippings, left 
over materials, and scrapped ma- 
chinery. It is impossible to discover 
the amount collected by these vari- 
ous‘ groups. Some of it is canalized 
through the waste material dealers, 
some of it goes straight back to 
industry, and no total figures have 
ever been collected. 
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need for salvage penetrates the pub- 
lic conscience, and as the various 
organizations handling the problem 
begin to mesh. The regional organ- 
ization of salvage activity was re- 
cently strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of eight provincial organizers 
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taderwooil’s iNount speed 
gives WINGS to typists! 


@ Think of it! 290 words a minute::. 









New Freight Rates , 400% faster than typists usually write 
nriic wished malies Cline te exh 333 that’s the proven speed built into 
a 0. a. ~ 
lecting its own Shares, but William the Underwood Typewriter. 







Knightley, national director, reports 


that it is too early to get 1941 fig- Few typists can hope to use half of 


that amazing e eed-reserve; but, like the 
100-miles-an-hour built into today’s 
motor Caf, it assures supreme o 





















































ease at ordinary s nd lets any : A 
fingers fly faster! : 
With Underwood’s championship : os 
speed and 22 exclusive features, i 
production, accuracy and al aedieg of of Bs 
work—down drop operator fatigue : 3 
and costs! Get a “ demonstra- ae | 
e tion today—phone Underwood aout Boils in Conada - 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHERS =f | 
UMITED et 
Josep L. Seite, President = 4 
138 Victoria St., 279 Bay $1, TorontD a 
UNDERWOOD | “=== | 
. NEW AND USED TYPawniTeRs | cf 
RENTALS — SERVICE — SUPPLIES ~ F 
‘ TYPEWRITER ; 
- & 
Wiener of 32 world’s championships - 
: = ”: 
CONSTRUCTION HEAD ae - & 
oe re| = 
Eooatian Construction Association tion | uo TUNDTEWOOS 18 CANADA'S. “Trout ~< sate Treswaiten CHOICE ae 
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ow: earnings. Profits, he feéls, should be 


AP | year by price control measures. 
: bi proximately the same gain over 
; 1940. 


»} how much he did net attempt: to 
| \ forecast. Primarily, it appears this 
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1. yeat will be higher than this, 
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Dividend Limitation oe 
Not In Ilsley Policy . - 


Finance Minister Says Matter Considered But 


Turned Down — Sees 1941 Profits Up But 


Decline Likely For 1942 eh 


: ‘ s 

Governméfit policy i Canada is against controtot dividers, ac- 
cording to Financé Minister Hsley, in ati addfess Before the Torontc 
Board of Trade. : 

He made it leat that dematids for such action had been rhade on 
the government dfid:that it had been_carefully studied. But it had 
beeh turned dewn and the reason is one that lacks nothing in téalism: 

Mr. Iisley states that the government gets between 40% arid 60% 
of @fiy increase ini dividetids and 168é8 thé Safné proportion 6f any 
dectéase. It is thus to the goveriitient’s ifferést to encouragé divi- 
dend payments just because it means another way to assufe that 
revéhues pass ifite govetfiment hatids. 

He argues that the great bulk of all dividends are paid to persons 
paying income taxes at high rates, Thus dividend income is taxable 
at diiove average rates. He cited the case of one closely-held com- 
pany where major stockholdérs afd. diréctors “felt it their patriotic 
duty to pay inctéased dividerids in order that in this time of emerg- 


F ency the country should rééeivé the #icreased taxes on their own 


; | personal income which would thereby result.” 


Nhough indirect, ways in. wHich in- 
véstor confidence should be support- 
é4. Théte wis coftiritied éfiphasis 
on sound financial policies and a 
determination to lick  ififlation 
betorée it gets réally started. Theré 
was an avowed and final end to 
“business as usual” as a paft of thé 
wartime policy and in its plate cleat 
emphasis on turning all efforts 
toward the supréme purpose of 
winning the war. 

It tiay be a hard otitlook but it 
is not one that gives any excuse for 
loss of confidence. We ate fighting 
for @ Way of living whith wé é6nh- 
sider worth fighting for and in this 
way of living anh enlightened 
capitalism has a vital part to play. 
Nor is theré in evidence a-threat of 
ufiwafratited interféréfice with es- 
tablished institutions. 


Traffic Executives 


To Hold Meeting 


Twehty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Garadian Industrial Traffic 
Lédgue will be held Feb. 3 and 4 at 
the Windsor Hotel; Montreal. 

Chief guest speaker at the gather- 


. Fotecatts Lower Profits 


'' While thi¢ statetiient endé fears 
| investors may have had that govern- 
ment measures would be made law 






















. Isley was not quite so reassuring 


carefully controlled under present- 
| day ¢ircumstances. This Has to be 
| doné by taxes, aided in the current 


| He cited figuites he had prepared 
») last September to show that aggre- 
gate eompany earnings in 1940 weré 

#s thari 6% above 1939 and added 

his belief that 1941 would see ap- 


But for 1942 Mr. lisley sees it 
likely that profits on the whole will 
decliné bélow last year’s levels 


will be due to the éffeet of pticé 
control to which can be added the 
unknown impact of priorities on 
+ materials and output. He made it 
‘ clear that the govérnment wild 
not hésifate to také any further 
'! méasures to control either profits 


r awarne (108 will be Dr, W. A. Mackintosh, 
of dividends if stich action became Chadirmati, Canadian ection. Joint 
désirable. Cafiada - United Statés Economic 


semamiise, a will speak. on “A 
: sic eview of Canada’s Financial arid 
» Bare of Comforts Hlconomie Policies: 

: There was not much more in Mr. 
Tisley’s address that can give com- 


| fort to investors. There was almost 
Mach. Pui 








|Generous, 


(Continued from page 1)— 
and to bear in at some 
agreed rate after the wat. 

‘The ida Would be paid off in 
Canadian dollars. Any further re- 
patriation of British-held Canadian 
securities, outside of the Dominion 
aid CNR. issués, would be credited 
to tis loan acdount do that the loan 
may be reduced below $700 millions 
before the end of the war. 

8. In addition, Britain will sétid 
tip $295 fMillioris more of Domin- 
jori and C.N.R. seeutities held by 
het citizens, thus cleaning the 
last of these sectiritids held there. 

It will be fioted this will leave 
Britain with a ctedit of $176 mil- 
liohs of Canadian dollars, which will 
be available for spendifig héré be- 
fore the billion dollar gift need be 


drawn upon. : 
After this credit is used 
up — the statements of Mr. 


King and Mr. Usley are taken 
to imply—Canada will make gifts 
of food, muhitions afid other sup- 
pliés sufficiéht to cover the amotints 
Britain cannot meéet thtotigh ex+ 
ports, éarhings on Cariadian itivest- 
meénts, etc. The amount fixed is $1 
billion, which will cover Britain’s 
financial needs in Ganada until 
early in 1943. The implication is 
that, if the war then is still 6n, a 
ew agreétrient will be made offer- 
itig furthe+ fréé+will contributions 
to Britain. 

In brief, the plan providés thai 
Britain pays, either in Canadian of 
her own securities, for what she has 
bought to date’ in Canada, and will 
pay for nothing more, except to the 
dtriount shé cati earth here ftom trade 
and investment income. 

Britaifi will have paid Canada in 
securities officially or unofficially 
repatriated and in the form of her 
own bonds for $1,495 millions of 
materials and will gét her needs be- 
yond that figure either in exchange 
for goods and “invisible” exports or 
free of charge. ‘ 

Different from U. S: Aid 

The plan differs from United 
States financial “aid” in material 
aspects. ° 


Fitst Stage The United States 
charged hard cash for everythin 
supplied to Britain until the U.K. 
had straped the bottom of the 
barrél of her investiients in the 
United States. 

Utide® the Canadian plan, Bri- 
tain us@s up all her government 
and C.N.R: securitiés ih Catiada 
but “still “retains investments in 
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major moves, 

Barroti's, N.Y. (The Trader) —The 
longer the market femains quiet, the 
héalthier are the long-térm impli- 


issued by inion Bureau of Statistics. ¥ 
for Tis and subsequent years the 


' Poronte etess Exchangé Indéx ; 


cations, Retracement of the ground 20 10 5 

‘guined in the January rise is not | Jan. 27 ...... 9940 0.99 com yest 
particularly distutbing considering = cicses 80.18 7.8 69.40 18.58 
the fapidity and of the ré-| jen. 5 ..:::; Seed Shae Seay bee 
bound, Penétration of the 1941 jews | Jan. # bcaei b.58 81.67 09.19 18.5 
would eonstituie no calamity, What | ier. 2! ...... 85.82 82.25 69.16 18.5 
is needed in @ process of eonsolidas | Year auc’. Sh%3 iSei8 Se7z 1838 
tion characterized by duliness and | High IBi“id: 10348 lone 3.30 3148 
sagging qtiotations which sufficient« 1-42, 05.87 =—80.89 59.30 16.78 
ly extended would form a solid basé 7 





.- fot the beginning of a dynamic up- 
ward movement. Straight ¢o te 
taxes of 40% and excess i$ as 
wie Ay are _ er con- 
ce and ati provement upon 
sti¢h a sehedulé would probably be |. 
optimistically interpreted. any 
weeks, however, will ptebably 
élapse before a final bill is ready for 
congressional eonsideration and, in 
the meantime ee ea per- 
sist. Ones Wall Siteet knows the 
worst, accutniilation of stock should 
betome more Vigorous in a price 
aféa that has made allowance tor 
90% oF more Of the worst. 


* * = 


Brookmire Counselor, N.Y.—This 
period is essentially one of active 
business, rising price level, rather 
good earnings and generous divi- 
dends, though uncertainties obvi- 
ously éxist iin the mobilization of in- 
7 for war, the pending tax bill 
ahd the shifting tide of Battie. Until 
the immediate market ptospect 
clarifies, it seems prudent to hold 
back em eash a whilé longer; 

dings of _— bene- 


ANNUAL 
REPORT 


Cy é * 

Magazine of Wall Street, N.Y.— 
We suggest new purchases be de- 
ferred, believing that uncertainty 
regarding the near-by federal tax 
programme will be a dominant fac+ 
tor in holding back the market, with 
war doubts constituting a ‘secondary 
drag. We advise against liquidation 


unless dictated by individual consid- 
cya but re the sidelines as 
the place for potential buyérs 
for the present, 

s * e 


ic 


Finantial World, N.¥—There is 
no Gonviiting evidercé that the 
stock market, by and large, has yet 
established the sort of base from 
which a sustained rise usually de- 
velops. It may be that such a base 
will be found somewhat below curs 
rent levels, but prices for a lorig list 
of stocks of but five or six times 
earnings, and yields of seven to ten 

-per- cent from dividends erijoying 
adequate protection, would appear 


«prorated aes 5 paaes to 
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INCREASED DURING 1941 BY 


MPANY’S TOTAL BUSINESS 
Te Ponon NOW STANDS AT « « « $106,711,244 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


AND BENEFICIARIES 


vet $50,000,000 has been paid to putiapheldecs se bene 
ficiaries of che Company since organization in 1 . wee 
thé aiiount paid in 1941 was paid to living poll 


and anatirafits. 


$49,248,985 
Ww TOTAL a” e se - = . = s 
ASSETS NO ssai-ty insies: 
PANY’S TOTAL INCOME 
Te ee Te YEAR WAS 0c OD $8,621,861 
The total of new Life Insurance purchased from the Company 
during 1941 increased 20% over 1940, ; 


PLETE SECURITY FOR POLICYHOLDERS 
a amount which with furure 


Policy aid Annuity Reserves—afi 
premiums 


and now stand at $40,556,449: 


A complete copy of the Annual Report for the year 1941 
will be mailed to you On | 


‘"" DOMINION LIFE 


OrPICt 


+ dollar gift by Canada—plus other 















9.99 
53.06 


DOMINION LIFE YEAR OF 
AUTSTANDING PROGRESS 


INSURANCE IN FORCE (Including Retirement Annvities) 


arantees all payments 
ee sontsacte—-were increased 18 1941 bf 02,174484, 


WATE ramere. 


owe Canada aboot $700 mil- 


Wiewoha Slage When the U. S. 
used tip her U.S. cash resources, 


thé 

Lend; Uni a settlement of 

Pines snand ti strange, probably 

after the waf, it W. bé = 
whethér 


sible to say or it 
répresetits a light or a heavy 
obligation—measured ifi financial 
a caawe et Lae 
no one ws W! 
Lénd is just fiétitious necnoeyng 
or a heavy debt by thé U. to 
the U.S.A. 

Oh the othér hand, thé billion 


#ifts that are likely to follow— 
fepfesents an acceptarice by Can- 
ada of the principle of pooling of 
fésources. Britain will not 6We 
Canada a dollar at any time for 
the supplies to be contributéd to 
her under the néw plan. 
Maintaining British Strength 

Apart from atceptafice of the 
principle of “pooling of resources” 
to fight a joint war against 4 ¢ofh- 
mon set of foes, the plan is ufider+ 
stood to have beén based wpor 
another consideration, 

Ottawa holds the view, Thé Fih- 
afidial Post leatris, that it is éssefitial 
to Canada's future prosperity that 
Britain should be maintaitied as a 
prosperous nation, affording a con+ 
tinting market for Canadian Wheat, 
baeon and other products. 

Still a third consideration was the 
fact that it Was midst désirable for 
Canada to set a good examplé to 
other countries to whom Britain has 


pecothe indebted: coutitries stith as 


India, Argentina and the United 
States. It is hoped that Canada’s éx- 
ample will be followed by other 
nations. 

Britons Unitiformed 

Outside of official ahd financial 
circlés in Britaiti, thétée has béén 
little knowlédgé in Britain of the 
character of Canada’s financial as- 
sistatice to her. : 

For instance, it has been generally 
assumed by the average man there 
that Britain paid the cost of main- 
taihing Canadian troops in the 
British Isles and was paying eash 
for her purchases in Canada. But 
in official circles the arrangements 
wére better understood. There was 
Much appreciation of Canada’s 
“understanding” assistance. 

“Magnificent” Aid 

Official Britain has felt that Can- 
ada had been fost generous, not 
only in her military effort, but in 
enabling Britain to buy-in Canada 
without exchange embarrassments. 
~ It was recognized, though, that the 
lafgé accumulation of stétling was 
certain to create an éthbarrassihg 


post-war problefi—atid oné that 


might cteate mischief and misufider- 
standing in the relations of the two 
countriés. 

Repattiation Thought Fair 

Views differed as to repayment. 
There was a general feéling that 
repatriation might ¢ontifiue during 
the war, up to Canada’s absorptive 
ability, and willingness to accept 
provincial and municipal bonds; and 
that repatriation might continue 
in the post-war period. 

There was practically no suggest- 
ion that Canada—a debtor to Britain 
—could be criticized for wanting to 
pay off some portion of the obliga- 
tions of its people to Britain. 


Belding-Corticelli 


Pays $2 Extra 


Belding Cortioslll Ltd. has declar- 
ed an extra dividend of $2 a share on 
its common stock 





to apply to the 


89.08 year ended Nov. 30, 1041. Payment 
83.40 
"4.88 53.74 


is to be made March 2, 1943, to share- 
holders of record Feb, 14, 

This paymént btings total divi- 
dénds for last year to §6 a share, 
largest annual dividend paid since 
$7 was disbursed in 1932. 





$4,385,029 


69% of 


under the 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ONTARIO 









and those imposed in buying a rug 
held rigidly as before. It is said 
that the trade hopes that some con+ 
eessions will be made on other 
household items; mahy of which are 
already subject to strict cortitrol 
through the supply angle. 
Seasonal Riles Help 


New rules fot handling seasonal 
mereHandise went a long way to- 
ward easing the burdens of many 


_| merchandisers. It settled the prob+ 


lem of how to deal with goods 
coming for sale next spring and 
bought at prices well above those 
paid for the similar goods sold in 
thé sprifig df 1941. 

For the hardware ttade, for ex- 
amplé; it is said that this sitigle 
éhangé ¢ased most of their probletiis. 
A great deal of the regular hard- 
ware lines are seasonal. In the 
spring thére are garden tools, 
sereéns and other items. In the 
fall there are items needed in get+ 
ting ready for winter, These have 
to be bought months in advance of 
the time théy are sold. Retailers 
were citight badly.if they Had not 
obtained félief through the seasonal 
goods ruling. nels 

It is still true, The Financial Post 
is told, that individual hardware 
dealers have problems of theif own 
that heed adjustment, One man may 
have. been selling hammers, or 
brushes, for example, out of line 
with his competitor in the base 
pétiod because of advantageous 
purchasés. Now the rétail adminis- 
trator has ‘power to adjust such 
ifidividual ¢asés*on application atid 
Proof of héees¥ity. The thajor prob- 
lem here is: one of stipply. 

Ih. the 
some qués 


Sey 


clothitig trades, there are| 
unanswered, Fot handle some of their major cost 
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a ASSETS LIABILITIES 
t 4 . eA CAPITAL ACCOUNT:, 
c4ptr. é secesdavederbeved i oa os fully paid soon § 1 
| ‘Berminlon vinelai ‘Bonds’... 8800 Beene een | 
iomern dee e ts rad Ebdedbenpetee : 13.74 Sundty Accounts Payable .... 3 
ft Sale weeeeereettaeonee ta 49 Provision for Ifdome and Ex- 
interest d and aeerwed 2000. 49 cess Profits Taxes .....41:.. 26,415.83 
caries wa Wabewe -c: ie $ 1,470,488 
Gifite Promises ond Adjoining Properly 304710. 
1,479, 444.65 
apna Soeur $259,77 sil ; 
Iriterest die and acerticd..  Tagee2 
Loans oft bonds and stooks.. 407,056.29 3 . 
Degninion and | vincial GUARANTEED ACCOUNT: 
Cash in eas, S. cee . Funds for Investment........ 1,466,419.50 
: Sa ica Ce eae Pee 
aoe ee . Hstatés, Trusts and Agencies 
Funds and Investments ...ésss..4.++. 99,882,580.94 under Administration ...... 39,892,530.94 
: = £42,828,305,09 $42,828.395.09 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
R. W. Steele, President 
Irving P, Rexford, Vice-President and Managing Director 
/ W. R. Salter, K.C., Vice-President 
R. C, Berkinshaw F. Wilson Fairman James G. Ross 
Gerald W. Birks 4 | H.JasperHumphrey = John W. Ross 
Arthur H. Campbell - ee Amold Wainwright, K.C, 
F. J. Camipbell W. P. OB ion Percy R. Walters 
W. A. Eden John f. R Arthur B, Wood / 
» Printed copies of the Company's Afinual Report 


for 1940 are available to anyone interested, 


example, rétailers who have been 
depending on Britain to supply them 
with glovés are cotitinuing to place 
orders for futuré délivery toriths 
from now and at higher prices. They 
do-not: know definitely where. they 
stand. An indicated ruling is that 
gloves are not wearing apparel and 
therefore qualify for a subsidy. But 
this is an uncertain basis on which 
to do business and an unofficial rul- 
ing that apparently doés not carry 
the complete confidencé of retailérs 
and ithportets. re 
Foods continue to.provide most of 
the headaches and these have slop- 
péd over into thé réstatirant busi- 
fiéss. Restaurants come under the 
heading of services for price control 
purposes. But other administrators 


® MEMO TO Abvc....._..S 


~~ 
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items ahd in some cases these are 
rising in spite of pri¢é ¢orfitrol. 

Food is the best example and 
always a large item in restaurant 
operation. Somé of the miain foods, 
such as fresh fruits and vegetables 
and some meats, however, are either 
left out of price control or have 
recently. been permitted price in- 
creases. The result is trouble for 
restaurant operators. 

Meats have proven one of the 
most difficult items to handle in 
price control work. A técedt order 
permits a gradiiated’ price rise on 
lamb. 

These adjustments ate said to 
compensate for the costs of feeding 
and carrying lam¥, eithér live or 


nize some differences in quality. 






How you can be in’ 
a lot of places... at one time 


r you could make fegular, personal 
calls on your best customers and pros- 
pects and talk to them about your mer- . 
chandise and service, that would be the 
most effective kind of selling. 


Of course that is not possible but you 
can pive a friendly, newsy ‘talk about 
your business to the best families in our 
community through the advertising col- 
umns of this newspaper. You ¢ant desctibe 
your merchandise of service, quote prices 
and sée// to a lot of people at one time. 


‘But you wouldn’t make a lot of per- 
sonal calls at random, would you? It’s 


\ 





| 


just as important that you know where — 
your advertising goes. That’s'the reason 
this newspaper is a member of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, so we can give 
you audited facts and figures about our 
circulation—where, how rhuch, how ob- 


_A+ B.C. = AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS = FACTS 
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_ Looking farther ahead it appears 
that general Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board policy is going to be 
to gfadually cut-down on subsidies 
after allowing businésses an oppor- 
tunity to adjust themselves to the 
emergency. It is said that the subsidy 
granted on grapefruit juice which 
caused some controversy is of this 
nature. At first WPTB will deal 
quite generously with applications 
for rélief by way of subsidy. Later 
on this is not likely to be the c&ise. 

Also in the future is a potential 
problem of second hand goods. This 
is hatdly 4 problem as yet but may 
Gasily become one as supplies of 
many articles become scarce. This 
situation is not covered by any 


dtessed. They are also said to retog- | policy at present but will probably 


be met when it arrives. 


tained, haw much people pay for this 
paper and other essential information 
that you should know and have a right 
to know when you make an;investment 


in advertisitig. - 


The Bureau is a cooperative associas . 


tion of 2000 publishers, 


advertising 


agencies and advertisers in the United 
States and Canada. Organized in 1914, 
its purpose is to furnish advertisers with 
verified information about the circula- 
tion of its publisher members. 


The Bureau maintains a large staff of 
‘tfained auditors who make an annual 
audit of the citculation records of each 
A.B.C, publication. With the facts thus 

obtained, published in A. B.C. reports, it 
becomes possible for advertisers to select 


media atid buy space on the basis of 
known and verifi circulation values, 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


This newspaper i$ a méiiber of the Audit Buréau of Civcularions. Ask for & copy 
of our latest A. B.C. report giving audited facts and figures about our circulation. . 
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Ontario 
(Continued from-page 1) . 
ble from all sources*approxi- 

pately 2,400,000 h.p, at present. But 

of this only 2,175,000 hp. “may be 
termed dependable power.” By:this 
gistinction Mr. Smith meant that al- 

e has to be made at all times 
for various factors that may prevent |: 

g power plant from operating at its 

gated capacity. For Ontario Hydro}: 

to get 2,400,000 hp. all plants would 

) t:ve to be operating at rated capa- 

, ~B-. && city and all purchased power being 

3, “By BD gelivered. 

6. 




























power use. Perhaps ~— ‘ 
shut off on a number Pabchosahe 
between 4 p.m. and 6 p.m. from in- 
dustrial users not directly engaged 
in.war work. This policy can be ex-} 
tended next fall. A system of priori- 
ties is already worked out. 
The DeCew Falls plant of Ontario 
Hydro is now under construction but 
cannot be ready at the earliest be- 
fore the late summer of 1943,:accord- 


This is too much to count on. Ice, 
for example, may clog intakes at 
Niagara and temporarily reduce the 
i gmount of water that. can. be put 

«<> @@ through the turbines. A generator 

‘ may have to be shut down for re- 
pairs; low water levels may ad- 
yersely affect certain plants. 

Compare these official figures for 

*“,vailable” and “dependable” power 

with actual peak load figures for 

ber when Hydro reports 

B 202,612 hp. for peak primary load 

» @ and 2,298,485 for combined primary 

@ nd secondary. 

A 400,000 H.P. Shortage 

Taking these figures. as approxi- 

mately correct, a possible shortage 

of perhaps 400,000 h.p. is indicated— 

the difference between “depend- 


1 The Mathematics 
of Power Shortage 


Approximate 
Horsepower 
175,000 

















6,419.50 



















to perhaps 200,000 h.p. by installing 
additional units and by closing the 
existing old 50,000 h.p. plant. 

All of these, however, are far from 
sufficient to place Ontario Hydro in 
a comfortable position with regard to 
power supplies if we assume that 
the war lasts longer than this year. 

St. Lawrence Delays Hurt 

Hydro has been greatly handi- 
capped in making long-term plans by 
the delay in getting a decision on the 
St. T swrence waterway scheme, On- 
tario has a commitment of more than 
$90 millfons in this scheme if and 
when it goes ahead,- In return the 
province would get about: one mil- 
lion h.p., enough to care for needs 
for some years to come. 

But there is no sign of an early de- 
cision on this question and Ontario 
is being compelled to look elsewhere 
and right. away. 

Turn to Ottawa River 

Logical place to turn is the Ottawa 
River. On this river there are two 
major power sites that could be de- 
veloped readily... One: of these, the 
Carillon site, not far up the river 
from Ottawa, could develop. at least 
400,000 h.p. The other is farther up 
the river, perhaps 50 miles down- 
stream from the junction-of the Mat- 
tawa and Ottawa Rivers, at Des 
Joachim rapids. This site could pro- 
vide about 300,000 h.p. 

Both of these sites could only be 
developed in co-operation with Que- 
bec province. The Upper Ottawa site 
might be easier, and less expensive 
to handle because of less potential 
trouble with rights and flooding of 
developed territory. 

Until recently, Shawinigan Water 
& Power Co. had a lease on the Car- 
illon site from both the province of 
Quebec and the Dominion. The pro- 
vincial lease held by Shawinigan 
was cancelled about a month ago 
when the company failed to proceed 
with development within the time 
limit set by the lease. Shawinigan 
still holds the Dominion rights. at 
Carillon, important because the Ot- 
tawa is a navigable river. 

There are no strings to the Upper 
Ottawa site now held by any other 
company. 

Might Make Deai 

A ‘reasonable solution, and one 
which it is thought would meet with 
the approval of most of the parties 
concerned would be for Ontario and 
Quebec to make a saw-off deal 
whereby Ontario might get the up- 
per Ottawa site in return for re- 
linquishing Ontario’s claim to half 
of the power that might be develop- 
ed at Carillon. Such a deal would 
do much to smooth out Hydro’s dif- 
ficulties. 

Bringing any more power to To- 
ronto-Hamilton district where de- 
mand growth is greatest would in- 
volve certain transmission difficul- 
ties, it is understood. 


Transmission Lines Loaded 


At present Hydro has four trans- 
mission lines from. the Quebec. bor- 
der. These lines are now carrying 
about 887,000 h.p. and are at capa- 
city. To add another 50,000 h.p., as 
will be necessary if the additional 
Beauharnois and Gatineau power is 
to be used, would overload existing 
transmission facilities. It is estimated 
that putting perhaps 940,000 h.p. over 
the four lines might mean a power 
loss on the total at the receiving end 
as great as 100,000 h.p. Not all of this 
would be avoided if the lines were 
not overloaded, but a lot of it could 
be. If a fifth line were installed 
perhaps 25% of this:loss could be 
saved. 

A new 220,000 volt transmission 
line was completed last. year be- 
tween Beaudet, on the Quebec bor- 
der to Burlington. 

Thus there-already exists a good 
basis for buildi~g a fifth main trans- 
mission line from Quebec. If the 
Upper Ottawa site were to be,de- 
veloped such a line would probably 
proceed from the site, to a_ point 
where it could be linked with other 
lines. It would provide a valuable 











New war demand 
1941 peak over 1940 
This extra was supplied by 
Niagara system 
Eastern Ontario 
Georgian Bay, Thunder 
/ BAY. .ccscccdvcveesweue 
' % Estimated additional 1942 
need from war industry 
This means total H.E.P.C. 
1942 peak need of 
Present H.E.P.C. 
Total potential ........ 2,400,000 
Total dependable ...... 2,175,000 
Possible shortage *400,000 
*Before allowing for new power 
becoming available in 1942. 
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able” power at present ready for 
the Commission and what seems to 
be a conservative estimate of what 
next fall’s peak may be. 

Where is this apparent “shortage” 
to be made up? 

To begin with Hydro counts on its 
new 54,000 h.p. plant at Barret Chute 
on the Madawaska River in eastern 
Ontario being ready by July this 
year. Delays have been encountered 
in getting delivery of materials and 
equipment but the July deadline 
should be met. This is 60-cycle 
power, such as is used in eastern On- 
tario and will probably make the 
Eastern Ontario System self-suffi- 
cient. 


$$ a ee 


Call on Beauharnois 

Then there is 25,000 h.p. under gon- 
tract from Beauharnois which is due 
to be delivered Nov. 1 next. It seems 
reasonable to expect that Hydro will 
ask Beauharnois to advance delivery 
date on this block perhaps to the 
summer months. Such action is pro- 
vided for in the contract in case of 
an emergency. 

There is another 25,000 h.p. block 
of Beauharnois power, also under 
contract which is not scheduled for 
delivery until Nov. 1, 1943. It would 
not be surprising if Hydro also asked 
Beauharnois to start delivering this 
power in time to help ease over next 
fall's peak. 

Gatineau Surplus 

Together these make up about 
104,000 h.p., far short of any reason- 
able estimate of what the peak’ de- 
mand for primary power may be. 

Ontario Hydro is now getting 
15,000 h.p. from Gatineau Power Co. 
in addition to regular contract sup- 
plies. This is surplus power, avail- 
able because of favorable water con- 
ditions at Gatineau’s Bryson plant 
and under contract until May. Also 
getting under way is installation of 
an additional unit at the Bryson 
plant to provide 25,000 h.p. It is 
Probable that Hydro can count on 
getting perhaps 25,000 to 35,000 addi- 
tional h.p. from Gatineau. 

For the balance it seems likely that 

Ontario Hydro will have to resort to 

sueezing present consumers. 


Resort to Blackout 

The Commission estimates that 
Perhaps 150,000 h.p. can be switched 
from “non-essential” uses to war in- 
dustry. 

Some of this—perhaps 10,000 to 
15,000—could come from shutting off 
eutdoor signs and unnecessary il, 

mination. such as store windows. 

Ontario may experience a partial 





Woman Executive 


Available 


Woman with 15 years experience in 
social work administration in private 

\ @nd_governmental agencies would like a 
fiattion in Vancouver or Montreal. Has 
n employed in child care, family wel- 

te and unemployment relief agencies. 
Graduated as Bachelor of Arts, has a 
001 of Social Work diploma, and a first 
@lass teaching certificate. Capable as 
@rrespondent and lecturer. Has travelled 
Europe, and sojourned in Asia. Now 
employed administering a budget of 
$110,000 a year. Capable of orggnizational 
@d executive work in connection with 
Personnel and plant and office manage- 
ment. Would require a minimum salary 


————— 























$4,000 a year. Address all replies to| WANCOUVER.—Establishment of 
Bex 230, The Financial Post, Toronto. | see] mills in British Columbia is 
feasible “under certain conditions,” 

Cleveland engineering firm of 

Arthur G. McKee & Co., but just 

what those conditions are will not be 

known until the provincial govern- 

ment sees fit to publish the docu- 

a _————— Meantime the report has been the 
subject of brief reference in the 

legislature by W..A. Asselstine, for- 

mer minister of mines, who blamed 

“eastern interests” for the apparent 


according to a report made by the 

Iie | V p C 5 ment. 
apathy toward steel mills on the west 
coast. 








It was stated that the McKee sur- 
vey recommended Vancouver Island 
as the most suitable site for the mill's 
—probably a point near Union Bay, 
close to magnetite ore deposits and 
coal as well as tidewater shipping 
facilities. . 
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British Columbia Hoping 
To Get Steel Mill Soon 


From Our Own Correspondent | 
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Barret Chute (ready J 54,000 Application for the payment to 51 
*Beauharnois Scheacater t ~ | applicants for services and expenses 
k Nov. 1, 1942 ............ 25,000| rendered, or to be rendered, in the 
Nee ae eer dministration and reorganization of 
Weften sek se Brown Company has, been «made, 
Sq , Hearing will be held Feb. 10, 1942, in 
meeze consumer : the U. S. District Court at Portland, 
—Rationing between essential and | Maine. ; 
non-essential uses. Total.amount of compensation now 
applied’for is $987,287 and expenses 
involved total $100,328, In addition, 
some of the applicants have already 
received $184,364 on account of serv- 
ices and expenses. This brings re- 
organization and bankruptcy expens- 
es for Brown Company to $1.3 mil- 
lion to date’ with certain fees still 
to be settled as mentioned below. , 


, At the same time a hearing will be 
held on the application filed on be- 
half of banks and trust companies for 
approval of the schedule of fees for 
their services and expenses in issuing 
the new securities provided in the 
plan of reorganization of Brown Co. 


Brown Co. is paying $1.7 million 
the principal of the loan sectired 
from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. The payment is being made 
through the sinking fund and will 
leave a balance of $2.9 millions still 
due under this loan. 


Fewer Overdrafts 


An indication of the importance 
of the prepayment policy is afforded 
by Edmonton which collected in 
1941 an all-time high of $1.2 millions 
in advance property tax remittances, 
an improvement of $62,000 over the 
1940 total. The heavy prepnyments 
at the start of 1941 in Edmonton 
allowed the wiping out of a bank 
overdraft of $820,000. 


In Medicine Hat the tax prepay- 


—Patriotic appeal for conserva- 
tion, domestic and commercial. 
*Deliveries might be very consid- 
erably advanced. Ree 





and would cause considerable diffi- 
culty, . 

Ontario Hydro is reaping the 
benefit of its “grid” system, installed 
in recent years. All of the southern 
portion of the province can be link- 
ed into one immense system. This is 
done, in spite of different frequenc- 
ies used, by means of frequency 
changers and special inter-linking 
lines. It enables a power shortage in 
one part of the system to be sup- 
plied by surplus power in another; 
Without this “grid” the Georgian 
Bay System, for example, would 
have felt a severe pinch for the past 
couple of years. With it the.Nia- 
gara system’s 25-cycle power can be 
fed into Georgian Bay’s 60-cycle cir- 
cuits and keep customers satisfied. 

Right now there Jis a bit of a 
bottleneck at the Chats Falls fre- 
quency. changer. This was originally 
installed to switch 25-cycle current 
to 60-cycle and the transformers and 
other equipment was made with this 
in view. The plant was supposed 
to work both ways but now it is 
found that working it both ways on 
the scale’ needed is very difficult. 
The Chats Falls plant needs a new 
battery of transformers to handle its 
job but getting these transformers is 
another story. 


Need Reserves Badly 


Ontario Hydro is almost totally 
lacking in power reserves even) at 
present. It was able to squeeze 
through last winter’s peak and 
should be able to get along this year 
until fall. 

But Hydro officials would certain- 
ly feel much more comfortable if 
they had say a 10% reserve to come 
and go on, The result of current con- 
ditions is that equipment must be 
worked at capacity all the time. 
Normally, Hydfo takes advantage of 
the lessened power demand during 
the summer months to overhaul gen- | ° 
erating units. It looks as though this 
summer the company’s overhauling 
work will be confined to absolutely 
necessary repairs, probably only 
carried out after actual breakdowns 
have occurred. 

At present Hydro is getting 50,000 
c.f.8. of water at Niagara. This is-suf- 
ficient to keep its generating plants 
at Niagara working at capacity and 
the objective is to keep as.close to 
capacity as possible, But ice may 
form in the intakes or a generator 
may have to be shut down for re- 
pairs, with the result that it is sel- 
dom possible to use all this’ 50,000 
c.f.s. for any length of time. 


overdraft was carried over from 
1941, The_city had funds on hand 
at the end of the year and carried 
out no borrowing during 1941. 


Sudbury, at Dec. 31, 1941, had 
$166,261 on hand as compared with 
$78,350 at the end of 1940. This 
amount is stated to be sufficient! to 
carry on the city’s operations until 
April 1, when it would normally be 


Edmonton Utilities 
Report Good Year 


From Our Own Correspondent 

EDMONTON. — Edmonton's five 
municipally owned public utilities 
rolled up a profit of $1,090,649 during 
1941, an increase of $19,622 over the 
1940 figure, according to an interim 
report by the city comptroller, 
After business taxes of $605,739 were 
charged against them, the utilities 
showed a net surplus of $484,910 on 
the year’s operations. 

Only the street railway system 
showed a deficit. This amounted to 
$65,603. Net surpluses of the other 
four utilities were: electric. light, 
$131,083; power house, $223,430; tele- 
phone, $170,999; waterworks, $25,000. 

During the year $559,589 was put 
into a fund for renewal reserves and 
$623,355 was spent out of -reserves. 
The expenditures mainly went to- 
ward completion of power plant ex- 
tensions, 

The city also completed its most 
successful tax collection year. Total 
collections of $4,144,641 represented 
113.5% of the levy. The previous 
percentage peak was 111.5 in 1940. 
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Meantime United States. mining 
companies are said to be interested in 
development of iren deposits on the 
Alaska panhandle with'a view to re- 
viving the steel industry in Puget 
Sound. This development has re- 
vived interest in the iron ore deposits 
recently located near Zeballos, on the 
west coast of Vancouver Island, 
which are said to have, attracted the 
attention of eastern Canadian min- 
ing men. 

The U. S. Geological Survey has 
completed a report on the Kasaan 
peninsula, Alaska, iron ore and has| 
suggested that it could be transported 
economically to mills on the west 
coast of the United State, to be pro- 
cessed by power from the Grand . 
Coulee and Bonneville projects. If 
this is not proceeded with, in the 
view of west coast mining men, Bri-] | 
tish Columbia will “miss the boat” z, 
once more in development of her 
natural resources, 
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Of1941 
Steadily Improving Tax Collections, Reduction. 

, of Borrowings Through Prepayment of Taxes 
Bring Favorable Financial Returns For Year 


The strong position of municipalities generally across Canada| 
continues to be one of the brightest spots.in the investment outlook. 
For the most part, tax collections are reaching new highs, although the 
steady reduction in arrears of uncollected, taxes is decreasing the 
amounts being realized from this source. 

' A sign of the times is the increasing importance of prepaid taxes. 
Payment of taxes at the beginning of the year, before the new mill 
rate is struck, cuts the need for bank overdrafts or other borrowings |. 
to fill the gap between the year-end and the first tax collection date. 
Taxpayers who meet their oblgations in advance receive an interest 
allowance, usually 2% to 4%, which is largely offset by decreased 
interest and collection costs to the municipality. 





ment scheme meant that no bank 
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W. J. McKENNA | WM. HARRISON 


Since 1934 the Canadian firm-of Ayerst, McKenna & Harrison Limited 
has been developing an increasing business in pharmaceutical and 
biological chemicals in the United States through its American sub- 
sidiary, Ayerst, McKenna & Harrison (U.S.) Limited, and sales have 
increased to“a degree that now several members of the Canadian 
Executive are to devote their entire time to the American corporation. 
W. J. McKenna becomes Chairman of the Board, Wm. Harrison 
becomes Vice-President and Managing Director, and W. H. Wallace 
becomes Secretary and Assistant Managing Director in charge of sales, 
H. McPherson and. W. A. S. Ayerst retain their positions. as President 
and Treasurer respectively of the American company. All five men 
‘continue: as'members of the Canadian board of directors. | 





necessary to borrow $61,000 from 
the banks and later increase this 
amount to $192,345 by May 26, ex- 
cept for the tax prepayment system. 

With the system in effect, city 
officials say that no loans will be 
required until late in the year, and 
possibly none at all. It was not 
necessary for Sudbury to borrow 
any money in 1941 and only $80,000 
in 1940. All of this was completely 
paid off after the first tax in- 
stallment in May, 1940. 

Brantford has had the tax. pre- 
payment plan:in effect for some 
years but this year is more in- 
tensively publicizing the feature 
among its citizens with the objective 
of eliminating bank borrowing. In 

























Canada, beginning Feb. 9, will be 
from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. from Monday 
to Friday inclusive and 10 a.m, to 
12 noon on Saturday. 


Stock Exchanges 
Alter Trading Hours 


The Montreal and Toronto stock 
exchanges are going back. to -their 
regular five-hour trading period be- 
ginning Feb. 9. This change is due 












| Bond Tenders 


12 noon, Jan. 29, Canada Treasury Bills 
,000,000, dated Jan. 30, payable Apr. 







| to the fact that the New York Stock | 29° 1942. 
1941 the total. amount of taxes pre-| 5 change is changing to daylight $+ 
paid in Brantford was only $45,000. saving time and is made so that d R * 
In the first two weeks of the current | trsdites sessions in Torontg and Mon-| _Dbond Redemptions 
campaign approximately $70,000 was | trea] will coincide with those in New | ,,Bondissues: Rate Yesr ue 


Dom. Tel. Secs, 154% 1978 Feb. 2 par 


paid in. York. Stock exchange sessions in|  +$4,800 
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Canada’s Voice in Britain 
Despite their restricted size British newspapers 
are endeavoring to give more space to Canada than 
ever before. One of the leading London dailies has 
recently decided to appoint five full-time corres- 
poncents in different parts of Canada, although it 
ig doubtful if it can spare space for more than 200 
words a day from all of them put together. 

The British Broadcasting seizes 
every opportunity to put-visiting Canadians on the 
air on such popular programmes as “Post-Scripts” 
that follows the 9 o’clock news two or three times 
a week. 

There is a constant demand from service clubs 
and other meetings for addresses on Canada’s war 
effort. / . 

Canada’s government facilities in Britain for 
answering questions, and circulating information, 
about Canada—whether in respect to the war effort 
or otherwise—are quite inadequate. 

The army and the air force have able publicity 
staffs chiefly concerned, as is natural, with inform- 
ing Canadians about the operations of their forces 
overseas. 

For Canada’s war effort as.a whole, the publicity 
office at Canada House consists of one competent 
but swamped press officer, James Spence, 

In this complex set-up, there is little opportunity 
either for co-ordinated publicity work or for a re- 
sponse to the British desire to know more of 
Canada and what Canada is doing in the war. 

It is not suggested that Canada should impose 
upon the British -people-an.unwelcome or flam- 
“boyant exposition of our war effort. ‘But there 
should be adequate facilities for answering the 
questions the British people ask, and for antici- 
pating them. . f 

Canada’s prestige stands high in Britain today. 
The British people are grateful for our war con- 
tribution. "They are looking forward to an even 
closer understanding between the two nations in 
the war period. Many industrialists and other 
citizens are already weighing the possibility of 
migration to this country after the war. There is 
informed discussion ef the possibility of re-estab- 
lishing many bombed-out families here. Canada 
wants to encourage thinking along these lines. 

We would benefit greatly from a reasonable in- 
vestment now to improve extension and improve- 
ment of our publicity work in Britain. And Britain 
would welcome it. 





Vital Role of Insurance 


Few industries have dovetailed into the nation’s 
war effort so naturally as that of life insurance. The 
contribution has been double-barrelled. 

Overnight life insurance provided a huge and 
Steadily replenished pool of new money to be tap- 
ped by the government for financing war pur- 
chases. And in collecting that money in premiums 
from Canadian policy holders the life insurance 
companies are removing the temptation of con- 
sumer spending in direct competition with the gov- 
ernment and thereby checking inflation. 

This vital role was most aptly stressed by D. E. 
Kilgour, president of the North American Life As- 
surance Co., at the annual meeting of that institu- 
tion in Toronto this week: Said Mr. Kilgour: 


“In war time life insurance has a very important 
role to play. First, thtough the accumulation of a 
large number of small premium payments, it pro- 
vides a pool of money which is directed towards our 
war effort through subscriptions to government 
loans. Already about $170 million of policyholders’ 
funds. have been loaned to the government by life 
Insurance companies. ‘ 

“Second, every dollar of premium ‘collected 
represents a dollar not spent on current consump- 
tion, thus working with the war loan dollar and war 
savings certificate dollar in the curtailment of civil- 
ian spending, and thereby helping to implement the 
basic tenets of our war-time programme.” 


Recently there has been heard much loose talk 
of the conscription of wealth for the war effort, 
but far too little of the very real contribution that 
cur accumulated wealth is actually making. Mr. 
Kilgour has cited an actual case that is deserving 
of the greatest prominence. 


, Dr. Coats. and Successor 


De. BB. fats ie tinhar thie wank bg 9 even » 
Oxford dictionary and Canada ig poorer by an ¢x~ 
*emplary public servant and a world-famous sta- 


“tistician, The presentation of the ; marked . 
the retirement from public service of the man who 
was named the first head of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics when it was created by Sir George 
Foster nearly 25 years ago. : 
Dr. Coats, born at Clinton, Ont., was a mem 


, of that illustrious class at the University of Toronto 


which produced Prime Minister Mackenzie King, 
\Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen and Sir Edward Beatty. 
He was a newspaperman on the old Toronto World 
and the Toronto Globe, then went to Ottawa as 
assistant editor of the Labor Gazette. In 1012 he 
made an important report on the duplication and 
overlapping of statistical services. He was named 
Dominion Statistician in 1918. 

In the intervening years, great advances in the 
use.and compilation of statistics have taken place 
all over the world. In many of these the Dominion 
Bureau, under Dr. Coats’ wise and competent 
direction, has led the way: He has preached in and 
cut of season the need for a wider, more accurate 
statistical base upon which to build the constantly- 
expanding framework of government and of busi- 
ness. His contribution has been enriched by the 
breadth of his own knowledge and wisdom. 

For Dr. Coats’ successor, S. A. Cudmore, we have 
a suggestion. To the layman, approaching such a 
subject as say, the national income there seems an 
urgent need for greater co-ordination of existing 
governmental statistical: bureaus and offices. To- 
day’s problem differs from that which Dr. Coats 
investigated in 1912. But it is none the less a matter 
of considerable urgency and importance that the 
work of statistical bodies in Canada be further ‘co- 
erdinated to ensure the best possible results with 
the limited funds that are available. 





Meaningless Figures __ 

The other day the New York Times stuck.three 
extra zeros on its estimate of United States 
war expenditures for this year. The result — 
$53,000,000,000,000 — looked like the sort of com- 
bination used by astrologers, but we doubt whether 
many readers noticed the error. Once past the 
million mark, figures quickly lose significance, to 
the average person. 

It is well nigh impossible to associate even a 
billion dollars with every day purchasing. Such a 
sum would buy such a stupendous number of 
lunches, so many car tickets, indeed so many 
family cars or even six room houses, that the aver- 
age man or woman just naturally refuses to stretch 
the imagination and usually skips it. 

Some new yardstick in measuring government 
war expenditures is needed. For the actual book- 
keepers, of course the figures will still have to be 
used but for plain every day language either from 
the platform or in the press, they are almost means 
ingless. Translated into percentage of national ins 
come or better still into total per average family, 
then these new colossal expenditures take on a 
real significance. This is the way they will have 
to be handled if the average citizen is to under- 


stand something of the magnitude of the war 


efforts of Canada and our allies and of the real 
sacrifice we are making for freedom. 





Buying Postwar Luxuries 

Characterizing war savings certificates as an in- 
vestment in luxury purchases after the war, Morris 
W. Wilson in his presidential’ address to share- 
holders of the Royal Bank wisely suggested that 
greater efforts be made to push the sales of these 
certificates among the wage earners. 

To date the sale of war savings certificates has 
been directed at anyone and everyone. If a person 
is in a’position to buy the certificates, then by all 
means he should be encouraged to do so, But the 
new spending power of this war rests with the 
working man, not with the white-collar man, the 
pensioner or the rich man. It is to the lower in- 
come group that the campaign should be mainly 


Other People’s Views 


. 


government’s, for in pushing the, sale of certifi- . 
cates, the unions protect ‘their 


make possible the enlargement of our war effort. 





Editorials in Brief | 


Diplomatic staffs of the Axis countries in the United 
States have been quartered at White Sulphur Springs. — 
The step no doubt was taken to acclimatize ‘the diplo- 
mats to the sulphury atmosphere awaiting most of 


them in the next world, 
" , * 


. ‘ * 


. * 


Restrictions on trucks and automobiles have given 
old Dobbin a new lease on life. But little real come- 
back is expected for the simple reason that it takes a 
minimum of four years to produce a horse old enough 
to work. By that time, most people are hoping that 
there will be a lot of demobilized tanks looking for 
a job. . 

° « s . 

An excellent suggestion is made by the Winnipeg 
Tribune for marking the century-old friendship be- 
tween Canada and ‘the United States, now allies for 
the second time in a common war. Our contemporary 
urges consideration for “an International Canadian- 
American Day to be celebrated between the two 
national holidays, Canada’s July 1 and the United 
States’: July 4. 


* ., 8 


- The Saturday Evening Post publishes an apology 
for running in its December 20 issue a bitter para- 
graph, quoted from an isolationist senator, that “Now 
we have an executive war’. .-..” The Post's excuse 
is that it went to press before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

Apologies now do not excuse the SEP for th 
violent stupidity of its pre-Pearl Harbor policies, with 
its foul aspersions upon Britain’s motives in waging 
war on the Axis. 

The United States had to be “treacherously” 
attacked by Japan before the Saturday Evening Post 
even woke up to the fact that the Axis threatened 
the United States. t 

If the SEP had been wiser before it wouldn't 
be so embarrassed now. e 

s 


The Wall Street Journal, New York financial daily, 
recommends Canada's personal income tax system for 
the consideration of American legislators, about to 
embark on a tax programme to boost government 
revenue in keeping with the greatly accelerated war 
expenditure. Our contemporary, apparently, refers 
specifically to the National Defense Tax, although the 
name is not mentioned. There is, however, an unfor- 
tunate- understatement of the rate of this The 
Journal calls it “a tax of.34%% on all incomes without 
exemption.” 

Canadians, all too familiar with the levy, know that 
the rates are 5% or 7%, dgpending on marital status, 
with small exemptions for dependents, and they have 
been on this scale for some time. . 


A reader wants+o know how we figure that Canada 
is raising 75% of its direct war costs by taxation. He 
has heard that the figure is much lower, 

Hefe is the estimate, based ipon round figures from 
the last budget: 


Dominion expenditures, war and non- 


war .. eee $1,800 millions 
_ Estimated tax revenues 


1,400 millions 
or about three-quar- 
ters of the expenses 


If aid to Britain is added, war expenditures mount 
to $2,700 millions and the percentage to be raised by 
taxation is then just over 0%, 

Sometimes this set of calculations is confused with 
the proportion of the total national income—that is, the 
total income of the people of Canada—that is going to 
the national budget. 

Here are the figures in that respect: 

Estimated national income this fiscal 


Pee etwas aeeene Peart eeeeee 


year 
Direct Dominion budget 


eeeeereeeeesee 


$5,950 millions 
1,800 millions 
or about 30 per cent 


Dominion budget including aid to 
Brita Veeco eersseeseeseesesereeces 2,700 millions 
or about 45 per cent 
a e e 6 


~ 
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The Canadian : 
Editorial of the Week 


To Fight Total War 
Farmers’ Advocate (London, Ont.) 


The application of compulsory service 
in Canada will soon become imperative. 
We are not making a total effort as long 
as there are idle acres, or able-bodied 
men are @ngaged in non-essential en- 
terprises. The efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of Canada’s man power and 
woman power can be increased 25% 
through selective service operated by a 
government that knows what effort is 
most required and through what chan- 
nels the most decisive blows can be 
struck at the enemy. 

The call for the conscription of wealth 
merely befogs the issue. Thé demand 
issued by The Committee for Total War 
is more clear and more comprehensive; 
it urges the mobilization of all man 
power and material resources under a 
plan of universal compulsory selective 
service. 

The government is pledged not to con- 
script men for service outside of Can- 
ada, but under the War Measures Act 
the government already has power to 
conscript or mobilize all our physical 
resources. 


what it lacks is the courage to use it. 


Wealth is something difficult to define. 


When capital and labor are put to work, 
wealth is produced. The sum total of all 
our efforts is wealth. If those asking 
for the conscription of wealth are think- 
ing only of money and bonds and shares, 
they are missing the mark completely. 

To fight a total war successfully our 
government must be given dictatorial 
powers and for the duration we virtu- 
ally become a totalitarian state. No use- 
ful purpose can be ed by splitting 
hairs or skirting about the most vital 
issues. Everything we have in human 
and physical resources must be put into 
this war effort and the price we pay 
will not be too great, if in the paying 
of it we avoid the stench of Nazi doc- 
trine in this country and escape the 
cruelty of the Prussian yoke. 


s 


As Others See Us 
Total War Now 


Carleton Place Canadian 


We were impressed this week in read- 
ing the synopsis of an address delivered 
in Toronto by Floyd S. Chalmers, editor 
of The Financial Post, to the Canadian 
Club., He is quoted as saying: “Britain 
hzs. one central purpose in compulsory 
national service. It is to make efficient, 
all-out use--on a basis of equality of 
sacrifice—of the greatest of national 
resources, labor and skill. The most sig- 
nificant feature of the system is that 


there is really no distinction between™ 


te needs of the fighting forces and the 
needs of war industry. The government 
is calling up people in icth fields. They 
have been mergcd into one.” 

s we - 


Use the Guns 
Vancouver Sun 

Canada’s chief bottleneck today is 
steel. Though the steelmakers assured 
President Roosevelt over and over 
again that they could produce more steel 
‘than he could use, now all America 
faces a desperate steel shortage and 
civilian use of steel must be reduced 
almhost to nothing, We may yet have to 
adopt Britain’s desperate remedy of col- 
lecting not only ‘scrap steel but even 
some steel in questionable use. 

In Britain they have torn down ugly 
steel railings. Here, as The Financial 
Post suggests, we might well use up 
some of the old German guns of the 
last war which have stood for two 
decades in our public parks and 
squares adding -nothing but ugliness to 


the scene, 
s 7 . 


Farm Labor Proeblem 
Charlottetown Guardian 
The government at Ottawa has shown 
little indication that it realizes the seri- 
ousness of one of our most pressing 
wartime problems, namely that of farm 
labor shortage. Farmers in this province, 
which boasts the largest per capita num- 
ber of enlistments in the service forces, 
are well aware of the problem. So, 


apparently, are other agricultural prov- 
inces; to such an extent that even the 
financial press is becoming worried. The 
following comment from The Financial 
Post (Toronto) is, evidence of this fact: 


“Today Canadian. agricultute to a large 
degree has become a year-round occu- 
pation and one ‘that requires . very 
special skill. This is particularly true of 
that part of the industry that is now 
turning out bacon, cheese, processed 
milk and other special food products for 
Great Britain. Soldiers on special har- 
vesters’ leaves will not help here. What 
is wanted are men and women that can 
look after livestock, that know how to 
milk cows, know something about bal- 
ancing feeds, how to sow and cultivate 
crops as well as harvest them, know how 
to operate machinery without harm to 
themselves or loss to their employers.” 

A fact not noted by our Toronto 
contemporary is that farm labor short- 
age is essentially a problem for the 
Dominion government, in co-operation 
with the provincial governments, to take 
in hand. It is not merely a question of 
helping our farmers, but of prosecuting 
the war. Canada’s farm products are 
as important to cur war efforts as tanks, 
; ‘anes and soldiers. , 

* * a 


JJuties on War Materials 
St. Frances (Ont.) Times 

Recently in Washington, the joint war 
production committee of Canada and 
the United States issued a unanimous 
declaration of policy calling for remov- 
al tor the duration of the war of: “Legis- 
lative and administrative barriers in- 
clucing tariffs, import duties, customs 
and other regulations or restrictions of 
any character which prohibit, prevent, 
delay or otherwise impede the free flow 
+. necessary munitions and war. sup- 
plies.” poe 

The declaration has tremendous sig- 
eer to Canada, says The Financial 

‘ost. 

This is no time, perhaps, to overhaul 
the tariffs of the United States and 
Canada, for it is a tremendous task, but 
it would be easy to remove duties on 
war materials. The Axis must be beaten. 


The Mail-box 


Abitibi Squabble 
Editor, The €inancial Post: 

IT want to compliment you upon your 
front page editorial on Abitibi which 
appeared in your Jan. 10 issue, What 
Abitibi. needs is a lot more publicity of 
the same kind. Your statement to the 
effect that no effort has been made 
reorganize Abitibi, but on the other 
hand“ opposing groups have been fight- 
ing for control, is in my opinion abso- 
lutely correct. . 

It is just the sort of thing which will 
eventually lead to the establishment in 
Canada of an organization similar to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. If 
it had not been for the fight for control, 
Abitibi would have been reorganized 
long ago. 
Montreal. STANLEY STANGER. 


To Keep Tab 
Editor, The Financial Post: 

Just a few words to tell you how much 
I appreciate your paper, and to tell you 
I have introduced it to some of my friends 
who are starting it now. 

We certainly need a paper like yours 
to keep tab on the government defi- 
ciencies with regard to all out war effort. 
Victoria, B.C. Charles Tarrant. 

oe * ~ 
Challenges Gold 
Editor, The Financial Post: 


In your selection of articles, which I, 


always read with i 
on January 17 entitled—“Gold Still Glit- 
ters.” On the theory ‘that ycu might 
be interested in reactions of opinion from 
this side of the line I would like to say 
that I am in rather hearty agreement with 
the opinion expressed by a prairie prov- 
ince paper. It would‘seem that the writer 
who wrote this article was not fully 
educated in the realities of war eco- 
nomics, which is concerned largely with 
labor and materials rather than super- 
ficialities of finance. : 

As long as Canada had to pay in gold 
for necessary war_materials purchased 
in this country there was plobably 


rest there is one 


if 


A CUMBERSOME WAY OF FINDING OUT WHICH WAY THE WIND 18 BLOWING. 


—Cartoon by Grassick. 


Post-ocripis . >... . 


He Looks the Part 

“There’s one thing you can say about 
Sydney Dobson—he looks like a bank- 
er.” “Such is the compliment a fellow 
manager from St. James Street paid him 
this week. “Good looking, smooth, fault- 
lessly groomed, he looks like we all 
wish we looked,” . 
continued this 
“opposi+ 
tion” banker. So 
you have Sydney 
George Dobson, 
general manager 
of the Royal Bank 
of Canada, and 
recently appoint- 
ed vice-president. 

Sydney Dobson 
‘did not arrive at 
shis present emi- 
nence just like 
that. He has spent 
42 years making 
the long climb 
from bottom to 
second topmost rung. To go back to the 
beginning, the stor» really starts on 
Sept. 20, 1883, when J. W. Dobson and 
Harriett Martel of Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, had a baby boy whom they 
christened Sydney George. And so Mr. 
Dobson is another in the endless string, 
of people who have been coming up 
from the maritimes since Confederation 
to run Cahada for the rest of us. 

It is doubtful if the man who hired 
that good looking seventeen-year-old 
boy at the old Merchants Bank in Hali- 
fax in 1900, ever realized how far his 





8. G. DOBSON 
—Nakosh. 


new employee would go. So it was , 


within sight of the Atlantic Ocean that 
young Dobson got his first introduction 
to ledgers and discounts. Promotion 
came soon, for he returned to his native 
Sydney as manager of the Royal Bank 
there. The next jump was far enough, 
for he found himself ensconced as the 
manager of the Royal in Vancouver. 

Then he was brought to Winnipeg. 
Fer it was ewhile there he was acting 
supervisor and able to study first hand 
that problem child of Canadian banking, 
the prairie. 

Fortified with the experience of bank 
management in the farthest east, the 
farthest west and the middle, it re- 
mained only to round out the experi-- 
ence by a cycle at the head office, and 
he came to Montreal in 1919. But Mr. 
Dobson proved so valuable a man, he 
grasped the essential details so quickly, 


reason for pushing gold mining, How- 
ever, now that the effort is a common one 
the idea of a large number of skilled men 
being tied up in this industry, which is 
essentially non-productive in the real 
sense of the word, is rather disturbing. 
Possibly, my ideas in this respect have 
been considerably shaped by reading The 
London Economist, 

Incidentally, articles on speculative 
values in gold mines appearing in the 
Canadian press have, in these times, a 
rather hollow ring. 

F. J. McDiarmid. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S.A, 


Do We Understand Thrift 
Editor, The Financial Post: 

I am pleased to see by The Finan- 
cial Post, that several of the mayors of 
municipalities are quoted, favoring 
economy, but do they really understand 
what true economy is and how. it best 
gan be arrived at. I am afraid many of 
them do not. I have been through the 
mill and know what it means. 

Thrift, thrift, thrift is what is needed 
until it is felt. Today at a time when all 
citizens, rich and poor, should be prac- 
tising thrift, too much money is being 
spent on luxury of all kinds, and raving 
a good time, Many people do not seem 


to realize that a world war is-going on, . 


that of necessity taxes must be increased, 
to meet which they must exercise thrift, 
cut down expenses until it hurts. 
Victoria, B.C. A. N. Mouat. 


Stop Melf . ¢« « 


A long queue-waited outside the shop, 
On the door was a notice: “Opening at 
10 a.m..” : 


They waited patiently—but there were 


mutterings of indignation as a little old 
on tried to insert himselfeat the head . 


of the queue. He was told to get to the 
back of the line. 
He tried again lower down, with the 
same result. 
“All right, then,” he said. “I. shan't 
open the shop”—and walked away, 


‘while 


that the Royal Bank authorities decided 
this 36-year-old chap was so important, 
at head office he would remain. After 
acting as general inspector from 1919 to 
1922, he was made assistant general 
manager in the latter year. That post 
he held through till 1934, when he be- 
came general manager. 

But banking isn‘t all just sitting be- 
hind glossy desks and saying “yes” or 
“no” to the right people. The successful 
banker is a man who can meet other 
men, and who not only earns their 
respect but wins their friendship. Mr. 
Dobson has been as successful in the 
latter as in the former. Today this good 
looking man, with his immaculately 
smoothed-down hair, now touched with 
white, his faultless clothes, and his fine, 
friendly manner, is a familiar figure in 
Montreal. Few bankers are known by 
sight to so many people as Mr. Dobson. 

o e * 


A Flying Career 

C. H. “Punch” Dickins, DF.C., O.B.E., 
famous Canadian northland flyer, and 
recently Operating Manager of the 
R. A. F. Ferry Command, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant to L. B. Unwin, Vice- 
President of Finance of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, who has jurisdiction 
over the company’s air activities. 

Dickins was born in 1899 at Portage 
la, Prairie, but at an early age ‘moved 
to Edmonton, there he attended school. 
He had completed two years at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta when he joined up 
at 17 in the first 
Great War. 

“Punch” origin- 
ally enlisted in 
the Infantry but 
changed over to 
the Royal Flying 
Corps and won 
the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. He 
has seven enemy 
planes to. his 
credit. 

On his return-to 
Edmonton after 
the war, he en- 
gaged for a short 
in barn- Jo H. DICKINS 
storming and then became a member of 
the Canadian Air Force in its civilian 
operations and worked for three years 
in photographic and forestry patrol near 
Calgary. During these years Mr. Dick- 
ins was also carrying out winter flying 
experiments and his flights in the old 
standard single seater Siskin fighter— 
with a maximum speed of 145 miles an 
hour produced many items of scientific 
value. 

The real start of northern commercial 
flying in Canada took place in 1926 with 
the gold rush to Red Lake, 150 miles 
northwest of Sioux Lookout, Ontario. 
This gave Dickins his big chance and he 
became a pilot for miners and prospec- 
tors and rapidly became famous as an 
air explorer. He. secured a position in 
1927 as a pilot with Western Canada 
Airways and never let anybody forget 
the fact that in the Northwest Territor- 
ies there lay a great field for commercial 
aviation. He mapped ‘large regions of 
this country which had never before 
been seen and covered almost. 4,000 
miles of wilderness over which no flier 
had ever been before. Flyers can now 
move across a well-defined course as a 





result of that experimental flight and . 


“Punch” was awarded the McKee trophy 
for that year’s greatest contribution to 
Canadian flying. 

The next year “Punch” landed at Ed- 
monton and inaugurated fur deliveries 
‘by plane. This innovation changed the 
whole fur business of northern Canada 
and brought many benefits to this in- 
dustry. That summer he pioneered the 
1,500 mile trip through from Edmonton 
to Aklavik down the Mackenzie .River 
basin to the Arctic Ocean. 

In, 1929 Western Canada Airways an- 
nounced a regular air service ‘from 
Waterways, Alberta, through to Fort 
Simpson and Aklavik on the Arctic 
Ocean to be in charge of “Punch” Dick- 
ins. Ten years later this veteran flyer 
piloted Dr. Charles Camsell, Deputy 
Minister of Mines, on a 10,000 mile sur- 
vey of northern mineral lands and was 
honored with the Order of the British 
Empire. 

In the period 1935-1940 Dickins as gen- 
eral superintendent largely controlled 
the operating destinies of Canadian Air- 


in public affairs. 


The New Contractor 

There once was a time when the pube 
lic’s idea of a contractor was a rough, 
tough, unlettered gang-boss, pulling him. 
self upwards by brute force. Today 
Canada’s construction industry numbers 
about as. many such men as the journal- 
istic fraternity numbers hard-drinking, 
cursing reporters. Both types are virtue 
ally extinct. Into the contracting ins 
dustry have entered engineering gradu. 
ates, B.Sc’s. of our big universities, men 
with a professional attitude to their work, 


As it has done in the selection of most 
of its recent presidents, the Canadian Con- 
struction Association last week chose ag 
its head for the coming year another pro- 
fessional engineer, J: B. Sterling, vice. 
president of the E. G. M. Cape Co. Lid, of 
Montreal, Mr. Sterling is not only g 
B.Sc. but a B.A. of Queen’s. . 


The J. B.-stands for “John Bertram" 
which tells also where the new C. C. A, 
president hails from. He was a nephew 
of the founder of Dundas’ great machine 
tool industry and it was in Dundas that 
Mr. Sterling was born 53 years ago and 
raised. 

When he came out of Queen’s in 1911, 
young Sterling went west and worked 
as a civil engineer on municipal construc. 
tion jobs in the pre-war boom that 
brought Dauphin, North Battleford, 
Estawan and such centres to the front, 
In the Great War he was a sapper (and 
later an officer) in the Engineers. 


. He has been associated with Col. Cape 
for 26 years, in recent years as vice-presi- 
dent in eharge of operations, Most of the 
time Mr, Sterling has lived in Montreal 
but he is well known in Toronto, where 
the Banting Institute is a monument te 
his work; in Halifax and Saint John, 
where he built docks, grain elevators and 


’ the Admiral Beatty Hotel. Other big jobs 
. he has directed have been grain elevators 


on the Georgian Bay and the Canadian 
Vickers plant in Montreal. 

Mr. Sterling was vice-president of the 
C.C.A, last year; is a past president of 
the Queen's Alumni in Montreal and a 
member of the executive of the Montreal 
branch of the Engineering Institute of 
Canada. 


This engineer-contractor is a prototype 


-of today’s “general contractors”; a pro- 
“fessional man of high ethical standards; 


an alert business man with a keen interest 


Sayings of the Week 

“The stake (in this war) is our own 
survival."—Owen Johnson, Stockbridge, 
Mass. 

* * @ 
_ “Victory must be our one clear pur- 
pose.”—Lt.-Col. G. A. Drew, Ontario 
Conservative Leader, 

» * * 

“Canada must not fall short of her best 
and her mightiest. Canada must move 
with redoubled speed.” — Right Hon 
Arthur Meighen. 


“We will have a period ahead of us 


which will be troublesome, difficult 
and perhaps dark at times. But we have 
no doubt as to the ultimate outcome.”— 
Mayor La Guardia. 
~ « m 

“Franklin D. Roosevelt was 1941 Man 
of the Year, but Adolf Hitler remains 
the world’s No. 1 poisonality.”—Halford 
R. Houser, editor Cape Tod Standerd- 
Times in letter in the magazine Time. 

F s. ¢ ty 

“I don’t think we'll have much use fot 
a new church building unless the U. S. 
wins the war. So I suggest that the 
church organ and building fund ($1l° 
085.85) be used to purchase defensé 
bonds.”—Rev. C. B. Atkinson, First Bap 
tist Church, Sullivan, Ind. 
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Blackout Moves Grind Aheat 
Industrial Plans Still Largely in Talk Stage _ 


some headway is gradually be-| Plies to illuminated advertising 
ing made in preparing Canada’s} display signs and all individual 
yital industrial. areas for blackout} lights on or in front of residences 
against enemy air attacks. or business houses, Peer Be 

In coastal sections and some cen- Another clause provides that no 
tres Such as Ottawa new restrictions lights are to be displayed in_busi- 
ynder the Defense of\Canada Regu-| "5S Premises except during ’ busi- 
ations are in effect, but, in the ness hours and unless staff is pres- 
highly industrialized sections in the|©* to blacken out the building if 
jnterior, preparations are still 


an alarm should. occur, * 
pretty much in the discussion ‘stage. 


Ontario Modifications | 
The new restrictions added to the| These restrictions are currently in 
Defense of Canada regulations 


tf C effect in Canada’s \ coastal areas. 
sbout lighting in areas exposed to/| Ontario ARP authorities are talk- 
enemy attack were deemed advis-| ing them over with Ottawa having 
sble “in view of the increasing) in mind certain modifications to 
danger to the people of Canada to| meet central Canada conditions. It 
pombing and bombardment.” The| is pointed out that blacking out in 
order prohibits all outside lights| southern Ontario where: many vital 
except those operated for street war industries are located offers a 


The Week in Business 


Wartime restrictions and shortages are giving the Canadian busi- 
ness picture a more spotty appearance than has been the case for some 
time. While many plants have all the business they can handle, 
adjustments have been necessary in the automobile and rubber in- 
dustries due to recent restrictions. The shoe industry is less active 
due to the shortage of certain raw materials, including rubber. 
Restrictions on the manufacture of agricultural implements have also 
been recently announced. 





Passenger car production in 1941 was 14.5% lower 
than 1940 while truck output climbed 56.1%. New 


automobile financing in the year was 4% higher, used 
car- financing 17% better. 


Railway carloadings in the latest week were 23.5% 
up on a year ago. For year to date carloadings are 
15.8% higher. Gross railway revenues for the year to 
date are up 17.2% for C.N.R., 18.6% for C.P.R. 


Cement production was 3.1% higher in November 


over a year ago. In first eleven months of 1941 gain 
was 9.8%. 


Employment index of the D.B.S. for November 
stood at 167.6 compared with 165.8 in October, 139.2 in 
Nov., 1940. 





Trend of business shown by The Financial Post 
Business Index and key factors follows. New items 
marked thus ® 


bars 
ae 
Nat 
fit 
Ce 


MONTHLY INDICES 


Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. Year Ago 
eThe Financial Post business index* 162.3 164.8 168.0 167.4 152.9 
National Income, D.B.S.e ........ cee 442.3 440.9 446.4 427.7 
Retail sales index no. ....ssee0. cose 138.6 138.0 136.4 123.0 
Dept. store sales index no. ....0+- cece 138.4 136.5 136.6 128.5 
Wholesale sales index no. ....... coves 147.4 170.5 171.2 131.7 
Country store (% change pr. yr.) re 4-5.0 +8.1 +11.9 +15.4 
Divd. payment indexé .........6. 120.3 119.3 118.5 118.7 120.5 
COST OF LIVING— 
D.B.B. INGOE ccccccccescceccacese 115.8 116.3 115.5 114.7 108.0 
EMPLOY MENT INDEX Nos. D.B.S.— 
BALL industries .......ccseeceseese eece 167.6 165.8 162.7 139.2 
eManufacturing ...........sseeee cece 187.6 185.0 181.5 144.6 
Payroll index (a) (1937=100) .... eeve 186 189 174 145 
Jan. 1 to date % 
RAILWAYS— 1941-42 1940-41 1941-42 1940-41 Change 
eCarloadings (week Jan, 17} 63,361 51,324 169,243 146,163 +15.8 
@C.N.R. gross (week Jan. 21) $ 5,787,000 4,681,000 ~- 16,280,000 13,899,000 -+-17.2 
ac.P.R. gross (week Jan. 21) $ 4,158,000 3,276,000 » 11,533,000 9,721,000 +18.6 
C.N.R, net revenue (Nov.) $ 5.719.836 5,524,224 . 60,347,891 388,733,861  +55.8 
C.P.R. net revenue (Nov.) $ 5,201,226 5,072,617 40,866,785 30,833,231 .+32.5 
IRON AND STEEL—(November)— : 
Pig iron production (tons) 133,735 109,576 1,215,957 1,058,417 +148 
Steel ingots and castings 
PTOG, . 0c -decvesten (tons) 221,367 176,113 2,193,276 1,825,752 +20.1 
AUTOMOBILES—(Number)— 
Passenger Cars: 
Domestic sales* .. (Nov.) 3,385 7,616 79,775 93,014 —14.2 
eFactory output ,. (Dec.) 6,651 11,653 ~ 94,045 110,019 —14.5 
Trucks and Buses: 
Domestic sales .. (Nov.) 1,782 1,525 32,218 26,618 +21.0 
eFactory output .. (Dec) 13,662 11,711 176,386 112,999 +56.1 
Financing: 
BUSEd ...esceresees (Dec.) $ 1,709,776 2,650,533 48,882,297 41,762,396 -+-17.0 
BNEW ..ccccccecece (Dec.) $ 1,390,091 2,841,821 34,809,863 33,473,397 +4.0 
CONSTRUCTION— 

Contracts awarded .. (Dec) $ 19,109,900 16,918,300 393,991,300 346,009,800 +13.8 
sCement prod., bbls. (Nov.) 663,332 643,522 7,987,357 7,271,232 +9.8 
AGRICULTURE— j 

Flour prod., bbls. . (Nov. 1,664,803 1,588,428 18,894,608 15,178,784 +24.5 
Flour exp., bbls. ... (Dec.) 930,236 345,611 11,439,191 6,970,902' +64.1 
Wheat exp., bush, ,. (Dec.} 18,271,042 11,762,411 196,646,340 139,169,671 +41.3 
:Cattle salesa ....... (Dec.) 116,022 86,728 1,239,526 1,149,255 +78 
Hog salesa .....6.. (Dec.) 799,647 778,911 6,426,990 5,583,942 +15.1 
SEA FISHERIES—t¢ 

Catch cwts.e ...0..0 (Nov.) 934,600 907,100 10,421,100: 10,487,800 —0.6 
Landed value ...... (Nov.) $ 1,438,200 886,000 24,489,030 17,122,300 +43.0 
NEWSPRINT— 

Production, tons .. (Dec.) 300,823 252,897 3,425,865 3,418,803 +0.2 

Exports .........008 (Dec.) $ 14,042,000 12,394,000 154,356,000 155,877,000 —0.9 
MINING AND OILS— 

Coal prod., tons ... (Nov.) 1,825,158 1,878,344 16,360,474 15,895,789 +2.9 

Coal import, tons .. (Nov.) 2,795,680 1,460,523 19,975,378 16,703,700 +19.4 
8Gold rec., fime oz. . (Dec.) 4Q1,716 415,065  5,081,4 4,965,128 +23 

Crude oil, imp. gals.¢ (Nov.) 150,609 168,003 1,509,26 1,407,107 +7.3 


BLECTRIC POWER OUTPUT—(November)— 


Total monthly, 1,000 kw-h.’s 3,183,982 2,524,860 30,224,560 27,495,907  +9.9 
FOREIGN TRADE—¢ : 

Imports ........e00- (Nov.) $134,190,517 102,283,687 1,322,905,951 979,648,243 +35.0 
Exports ......se000 (Nov.) $164,078,629 118,404,151 1,488,363,429 1,094,506,932 +35.9 
OTHER INDUSTRIAL FACTORS+ 

@ressed lumber exp.: 

1,000 bd. ft. ....46 (Dec.) 139,542 190,249 2,282,132 2,451,638 —6.9 
Shoes, prod., pr, ... (Nov.) 2,935,564 2,230,387 . 29,910,628 24,216,363. +23.5 
®Cotton consump., Ib, (Dec.) 16,150,612 16,182,308 198,389,402 191,300,836  +-3.7 
Raw rubber imp. Ib. (Nov.} 5,506,997" 11,311,687 142,685,655 © 97,452,005 +-46.4 
8Cigarette cons., No.t (Dec.) 720,022 574,837 8,581,739 7,571,841 +13.3 
Sugar manufactured .. Ib.§ 167,952,019 164,005,409 1,109,532,309 1,050,570,832 +5.6 


FINANCE— 
8Bank debits? ....... (Dec.) $ 3,686,546 
ond salest ......,. (Dec.) $ . 92,473 329,809. 2,360,181 2,293,415 +29 
GLife insurance sales (Dec.) $ 47,172,000 33,727,000 428,915,000 365,217,000 
*D.B.S. All Canada figure covering 90% of the Canadian total. 
sUnrevised figures covering N.S., P.E.I., N.B., Que., B.C. 
4Tota! at yards anu plants. New items for week marked s 
1000's omitted. $For four weeks to Nov. 29. ¢Gold excluded. 


®Millions of dollars. *Preliminary. 


(a) Compiled by Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
— ones 


3,208,348 39,242,957 34,437,475 


this new malady. For some its 


are selfish . . or foolish enough 
be finished first. 





of imposing proportions. 
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| 
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4Supplied by Nesbitt, Thomson & Co. 





Makers of “Tools of Industrial Control” 
FILING SYSTEMS AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


FFICE SPECIALTY MFG.@. 


Head Office and Factories — NEWMARKET, ONT. 
Branch Stores in Canadian Cities from Coast to Coast 







areas where war production facili- 










ties are more limited, For the pres-| f 
ent, at least, it is felt that total) }& 
darkening of theatre marquees and| | 


store fronts is not necessary in On- 
tario. ‘ ’ 

_ Ontario ARP officials have, draft- 
ed an order which they 
submitting to Ottawa concerning 
blackout regulations in the Toronto 





area. The vital war industries’ in oe 


this area would be: permitted to| 


ing test air raid using | 
only such light as absolutely neces- | 
sary. The war industries, however, 
will be divided into two classes. 


Plants.in Group A are to formulate |” 


satisfactory plans for entirely 


blacking out and have the material | 


available to carry out such an oper- 
ation. In the event of an actual or 
threatened enemy air attack the 
plants in Group A would entirely 
blackout in accordance with their 
previous plans. , 

The war plants ® Group B ‘con- 
sist of foundries, blast furnaces, coke 
ovens, etc. After an unspecified 
date these plants will be tgld ‘to 
conduct. their operations so that a 
minimum of light will be shown at 





all times between sunset and sun-|. 


rise either by restricting operations 
or by using screens. During test 
blackouts these plants will be asked 
to extinguish unnecessary lights 
and not to draw off their furnaces 
or do anything to cause a glare in 
the sky. ' 

All other plants are to blackout 
completely during all air raid warn- 
ings. : 

Preparations Limited 

In most cases the actual work of 
preparing industrial plants for op- 
eration during blackouts has pro- 
gressed to only a very limited ex- 
tent. Greatest headway has been 
made in the fire preyention end of 
ARP ac‘ ivities dué, of course, to the 
existence of fire fighting facilities. 
Lighting, however, offers’ a some- 
what knottier problém and one that 
may run into somé-expense. 

Merely “pulling the switch” dur- 
ing a blackout may be quite un- 
satisfactory in a large number of 
cases where important stoppage of 
production might result. To do a 
good quick job of blacking out our 
large plants, many of which have 
large glass areas, paint spraying 
would be necessary. However, such 
a permanent measure appears to be | 
an unlikely prospect under current 






























conditions. The use of temporary 
screens or blinds which can be 
quickly brought into action is more 
probable. 
Light Control 

Industrial light control will now 
be a subject studied by plant man- 
agers who must maintain produc- 
tion during blackouts. 

Instructions are that: 


“It will be necessary to screen 
light to confine it to the activity 
illuminated, and reduce any up- 
ward dissipation or reflection to 
a minimum. ... A lamp can be 
shielded either by a shade or by 
painted glass, obscured so as to 
prevent escape of light above a 
plane inclined downward 10 de- 
grees from the horizontal. ‘To re- 
duce reflection of light from 


lamps should be reduced to the 
minimum necessary for safety and 
illuminated surfaces ‘should be 
made as non-reflecting as possible. 
“Where necessary, a separate 
system of low intensity pilot lights 
. Should be installed to enable key- 
men to tend vital plant machinery 
in a blackout and to enable per- 
sonnel to reach their shelters in 
safety when ordinary lighting is 
extinguished. Dimmer switches on 
the lighting system will be found 
of use in turning off all external 
or exposed lighting on receipt of 


inous paint are a useful expedient. 
Large industrial concerns have 
carried out successful tests on use 
of low intensity illumination for 
night workers and have found that 
the operatives soon get accustomed 
to the comparative darkness and 
can move about freely. Lighted in 
this way large saw tooth roof fac- 
tories should not be clearly dis- 
cernible from the air, Various types 
of low wattage sprayed lamps are 
available.” 


Other Problems 

Use of screens or blinds if neces- 
sary for an extended period may 
interfere with the proper ventila- 
tion of a plant—another problem to 
be considered by the plant man- 
agement. 

Another factor raised by com- 
plete blackouts is that of the danger 
of shop-breaking. There are many 
small stores which do not employ 


Priority Pains 


Many concerns are feeling more or less acutely the twinges of 


symptoms are comparable to a 


kick in the stomach . . to some, as yet, merely a trifling tickle. 
Knowing the cauge as but a phase in the process of eliminating 
the threat of complete and total extinction, few there are who 


to complain. The big job must 


“Office Specialty” is in the unique position of having at its 

disposition both a wood and a steel processing plant which 

enables us often to offer equivalent products of wood when steel 

, is not available. ‘ Notwithstanding “priority pains” “Office 

j j i f excellence on which has been 
Specialty” products’ still maintain their proven standard o 

built reg Set fifty years of service to Canadian business a factory and an organization 





illuminated surfaces the power : 


a warning. Signs painted in lum 
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Beisitess Index Slips 


During December 


Moderate recession in some phases of business activity caused 
The Financial Post Business Index to decline to 162.3 in December 
from 164.8 in November. The Index for.December, 1940, was 152.9. 

Accounting for the decline were a lower butter and cheese pro- 
duction, slackening in building contracts awarded, hog and cattle 
slaughterings and carloadings. The sugar industry was somewhat’ 
more active during the month while bank deposits also showed an 


improved trend. 
Major Economic Factors 








‘ Increase+- 
‘December. ecr.— Nov., 
1941 1940 re oe : 
The Financial Post business indext ......- *162.3 152.9 +6. ; 
Bank depositst ...... + diene cbabessead sete 146.1 134.4 +8.7 140.9 
Gold receipts at mint ............- fine oz. 401,716 415,065 —3.2 415,265 
Silver shipments ........-..se-00s fine oz. 648,920 1,545,441 —57.2 1,602,120 
Sugar manufactured .......sseeeeeeres Tb. 167,952,019 164,005,409 42.4 162,213,036 
Cheese, factory production ........++++ Ib. 5,806,999 1,799,325 +222.7 7,228,846 
Butter, creamery produgtion......... . Ib, 11,849,011 = 12,308,237 —3.7 14,985,123 
Newsprint production ..9...++++.++0+ tons 300,823 252,897 +19.0 300,3 
Planks and boards exportetl .,... ... M. ft. 139,542 190,249 —26.7 182,495 
Shingles exported civeaweteen squares 105,815 83,744 +264 223,392 
Carloadings «ss oi... +s csesccsdes bce s09 no. 260, 231,271 -+-12.8 285,818 
Cotton consumption . ....... eecevesees ID, 16,150,612 16,182,308 —0.2 16,647,670 
Cigarettes released ..... eoccccerecscs no. 720,022,131 574,837,242 +25.3 932,321 
Cigars released ........se0 eococecccccs no. 18,888,878 16,865,691 +12.0 19,567,017 
Cattle slaughterings ...... Ganpadetecee no. 122,295 103,367 +183 157,136 
Hog slaughterings . 687,299 661,911 +3.8 714,531 
Bank debits .......+ sees. +149 eae 
Contracts awarded +13.0 22,889, 





$ 
$1926 equals 100. 


such a possibility it is believed that 


night attendants which means that ; 
the propriefor would have to turn| the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
would view such an occurrence in 


out the lights when closing for the c ) 
night. ‘It is felt that this would en-| the same light as an ordinary acci- 
courage burglary. : 

One of the points being taken up 
with Ottawa officials is that Fed- 
eral regulations should be amend- 
ed to permit a small light of not 
more’ than five candlepower, and 
shielded so that it would not shine 
on an outside window, being used 
over safes or strong boxes.. Shop 
safes are usually placed so as to be 
visible to passing policemen. 

With little training equipment 
available and the real work of ARP} 
just starting, it will evidently be 
some time before an adequate sys- 
tem of plant protection can be de- 
veloped. An indication of the state 
of preparedness in one so-called 
vital area is the fact that the street 
car transportation system of To- 
ronto, which hauls many thousands 
of workers daily, has just started 
to educate its workers to ARP prac- 
tices. 

The problem of accidents during 
plant blackouts may be expected to 
arise sooner or later.. With either 
restricted lighting or tqtal dark- 
ness a worker could easily stumble 
and injure himself. While this 
question has not as yet’ arisen and 
no official ruling has been made on 


*Preliminary. 





merits. 














FOLLOW 
the 


TREND 


‘Today, many shrewd 
business men see in the 
farm market a depend- 
able sales field, not only 
for the present, but for 
the post-war years to 
come. 


They see in agriculture, 
a vast war-time supply 
house. . . They see Gov- 
ernment-assured farm 
income and steadily ris- 
ing prosperity. They see 
the farmer today with 
more SPENDABLE dol- 
lars. 


These business men are 
following a trend — a 
'. trend that leads to a mar- 
ket of tremendous selling 
possibilities. That is why 
more and more are 
becoming acquaint- 
ed with the Family Her- 
ald and Weekly Star — 
the NATIONAL farm 
magazine that reaches 
-more than 300,000 top- . 
income farm homes each 


week. 


* 
Herald = Weekly Star 
CANADA'S NATIONAL PARM MAGAZINE | 


MONTREAL - CANADA 


is now. 


serves you and your family 


would not arise in peace time. 
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view 













dent suffered at work. The case} 
would then be dealt with on its own 


were a mind reader, he could be of 


M re iF your life insurance agent 
even greater service to you than he 


However, because he is not a mind 
reader, the effectiveness with which he 


good deal upon the information you give 
him about your personal and family affairs. 


Perhaps, since you last talked with your 
agent, there has been a birth in your 
family. Maybe a son has begun to support 
himself. Or it may be that war conditions 
require consideration “of problems ‘ tha 


Suppose, for example, that your older 
children are no longer dependent upon 
you, In such a case, you may wish to re- 
































Cost of living in Canada during 


the first World War rose 90%; so 


far in this war it has risen 15% 


over the 1935-9 average. 


Less than 20% of Canadian pro- 


duction facilities were devoted to 


war purposes in 1914-18 as compared 


with 50%, and more to come, in this 


war. 
William Howard DeBlois, pro- 


duction manager of Canadian In- 
dustries, Ltd., Montreal, has been 
appointed Deputy Controller of 
Chemicals. 


British Commonwealth Air Train- 


ing Plan will cost Canada $500 mil- 
lions in the first three years of 
operation—more than the Dominion 
collects in taxes in a normal peace- 


time. year. 
Canada’s direct war expenditure 


from the beginning of the war until 
Dec. 31, 1941, amounts to $1,721 mil- 
| lions. $1,219 millions has also been 


provided to pay for British pur- 
chases in Canada for the same 
period. 

Value of contracts with Gvpeat 
Britain for foodstuffs is estimated 
at $180 millions, compared with $50 
millions in the year before the war. 





HAMILTON, 
ST. CATHARINES, SARNIA, CHATHAM, OWEN SOUND 


QNTARIO LOAN AxD DERE = 





TRENDS fh THE F 
OF INVESTMENT 


Facilities for studying the frequent . 
changes in the field of investment and : 
of securities are available fo 8” 
this organization through its branches: 
These facilities are at the disposal of 

our clients at any of our offices: 


A. E.AMES & CO. 


ute 


Business Established 1889 


\ 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancower Victoria NewYork London, Eng, 


_MORDEN, HELWIG, FERRIE LIMITED 


Insurance Adjusters 
LONDON, 





DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 



















LIMITED 








TORONTO 




















WINDSOR, KITCHENER, 








LONDON, CANADA 
Established 1870 


5-YEAR DEBENTURES ISSUED 


Deposits and Debentures (31 Dec., 1941), $12,531,188 


CANADIAN BANK NOTE COMPANY 


LIMITED 


STEEL ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS 


of 


‘ 


Bank Notes, Bonds, Stock Certificates, Postage and Revenue Stamps 
and all Documents of a,Monetary Character 


Head Office: 224 Wellington Street, Ottawa 


Branch 


25 King Street West, 


TORONTO 


NOW THAT MY DAUGHTER 
HAS MARRIED AND MY SON 
CAN TAKE CARE OF HIMSELF — 


---IF | SHOULD LOOK OVER 
MY INSURANCE PLANS 


ment plans? 


depends a 


circumstances. 


Office in Ottawa. 








possibly elect a different method of settle- 
ment. To, advise you properly, an agent 
must take many factors into account. Will 
your son or daughter need further financial 
aid in the future? What are your retire- 


Your agent can assist you with these and 
similar questions in so far as they relate to 
life insurance. To help you best, his serv- 
ices must be personal services, based upon 
consideration of your individual needs and 


If you are a Metropolitan polieyholder 
and feel that a change in your situation 
calls for a review of your policies, get in 
‘ touch with your Metropolitan agent. If you 
will tell him what is in your mind, you will 
find him equipped to serve you efficiently 
and wisely; if necessary, he will enlist the 
help of Metropolitan’s Canadian. Head 


Branch 


360 St. James Street West, 
MONTREAL 





SOMETHING TELLS 
ME | SHOULD SEE 


JoE ABOUT HIS 
KINSURANCE ~ 


If your life Insurance ‘agent were a mind reader 


Your agent's services are always 
available without additional charge of 
any kind. He will consider it a privilege 
to have you call him. Or, if you prefer, 
get in touch with your Metropolitan 
District Office. 














This is Number 45 in @ series of advertise. - 
ments desi, to give the public a Clearer 
understanding of _ @ life insurance 
company operates. Copies of precedin 
Set actestie ta this atrise ot © vial 


upon request, | 
Metropolitan Life 
_Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 
NEW YORK 


Frederich H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, pamavent—_, 
CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE, OTTAWA 



















hacen 


Assets Exceed $3,000,000.00 
Over 150,000 Members 


Write for Financial Statement 


Ask for our Booklet 
“Parming Holds the Key” 


Head Office: Wawanesa, Man, 
Eastern Office: Teronte, Ont. 


Branches at Vancouver, Edmenten, 
‘Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Montreal 
and Moncten. 


2,000 Agents Across Canada 









































Dominion Appraisal 
C Li i ( 
The personne! of this organiza- 
tion See many yeers of 







a e as 
al consultants in all 
types of appraisal services. 
HEAD OFFICE 
137 Wellington St. West 


TORONTO Elgin 5928 


MONTREAL 
University Tower Building. 





Insurance Notes 


; 
a} 
sft The recent appointment of two 
|. associate actuaries by London Life 
: Insurance Co. now gives this com- 
pany a strong quartet of mathemati- 
4 cians. 
4 J. D. BUCHANAN, assistant general 
bf manager and chief ac‘uary. 
iM _J. A. CAMPBELL, actuary. 
‘ag G. S. BERE, associate actuary. _ 
i : D. P. MORRIS, associate actuary. 


The two last named were appoint- 
ed in recent weeks. 


To ‘mark the completion of 70 
years in business, The Economical 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of Kit- 
~| . ehener Ont., has issued a 24 page 
booklet telling the story of the com- 
pany. 

The first board of directors was 
ae ih elected Sept. 5, 1871 at Berlin, Ont. 
3 as Kitchener was then known. 


Although its business increased 
steadily it was not till the beginning 
of the 20th century the company 
really began to expand its earnings 
and reserves. The latter rose from 
$106,000 in 1898 to $673,000 in 1919. 
In the first world war it invested 
$162,000 in Canada’s war loans and 
contributed $31,000 to patriotic asso- 
ciations. In the present: war, so far, 
it has placed $352,000 in war bonds, 
in grants to assist recruiting and in 
contributions to patriotic societies. 


In 1936, it was incorporated as a 
Dominion company. In 1937 it took 
7 over the business of the Merchants 
4 Casualty Insurance Co. of Waterloo, 
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Ont. and widened its operations to 
include automobile and other lines 
of insurance. 

Among the 350 companies trans- 
acting fire and casualty insurance in 
a3 Canada, the booklet states, only 17 
Py are ahead in volume of business, 
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nine in assets and four in surplus. 
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Insurance Company 
Head Office: London, Canada 


Further suggestions for the 
best insurance programme for 
a junior executive are pre- 
sented herewith in one of the 
articles which won honorable 
mention in problem two of 
The Financial Post’s insurance 
contest. The individual out- 

_lined in this problem was a 
“junior executive, total income 
$3,000 to $5,000 a year, 30 to 
35 ,years of age. Has saved 
and invested. $2,000 to $5,000. 
Married, has two children 
both under 10. No inheritance 
prospects.” 

In this, as in all other solu-. 
tions, the views expressed are 
not necessarily endorsed by 
The Financial Post or the-con- 
test judges. 


R. K. Crouch, the writer, R. K. CROUCH 
was born at Haileybury, Ont. ey 
d children shoula I die 
He graduated from McMaster peeatebde nt 


University in 1937 and joined 
the field staff of the Hamilton 
branch of the Confederation 
Life Association of which his 
father was then manager. In 
1940 he moved to Toronto. He 
is a keen follower of sports. 
One of his ambitions is some 
day to sponsor a boys hockey 
team. 


What will be their needs? My 
widow will n7xec money to pay out- 
standing bills at my death. She will 
need money to pay my doctor's bills 
and funeral expenses and for. a 
cemetery plot; and she will need 
money every month to pay living 
expenses. The children will need 
support until they are grown; they 
will need their mother’s time and 
care more than anything else. These 
they can have only if their mother 
need not work. They will need an 

Conlugerstion Life Association, | education and should not be forced 

Toronto to work, at least until they have fin- 

A junior executive is 30 years old, | ished secondary school. A minimum 
married with two children, a boy| life insurance programme for me 
five and a girl three. His total in-| will include provision for closing 
come is $3,60u ¢. year; he has saved | my estate and making reasonable 
and invested $3,000 and he has no | provision for my family’s living ex- 
inheritance prospects. penses at least until the. children 

What advice can_be given to this have completed their necessary 
man living today under difficult | education. 
conditions brought about by the; If I died tomorrow, how much 
war? This man is living in a war| money would be needed by my 
economy. He has seen the general | widow to settle my final bills? It 
cost of living rise,15% since the start | is hard to say exactly, but assuming 
of the war. He is experiencing | my case to be average, my last ex- 
drains on his income by a new high | penses could be broken dowr in this 
in income tax and a national defence | manner. 
tax; he has been asked to subscribe 
to government war bonds and 
stamps and to other worthy war 
causes; he has wondered about join- 
ing the army and he is wondering 
about the future of his family and 
himself. He feels today’s conditions 
are temporary, but he knows the 
conditions that warrant the pur- 
chase of life insurance are perman- 
ent. He had been told many times 


K. CROUCH, C.L.U., 


The average man Is. prob- 
ably sick anywhere from one 
to three months. During my 
last illness, ordinary bills for 
such items as groceries, light, 
heat, gas, telephone, etc., 
will have accumulated ..... $200 
The expenses of my last ill- 
ness for physicians, surgeons, 
hospital and nurses would 


he should own life insurance. But eer ee Se ae d Sct as gC 600 
just what amounts and plans are Son aie. ee 600 
necessary have never been made Accrued income tax ......... 200 


clear to him. Assuming I am this 
young man, I would consider my 
problem in the light of the sere: 
ing: 

My first reason for buying life in- 
surance would be to provide enough 
money to satisfy the needs of my 


Cash for unforeseen obliga- 
tions and emergency needs of 
WhO JOY «ssa ei shay 400 





Thus a portion of my life insur- 





A Record Year 


of Service 


~ New Life Insurance $11,825,000 


An all-time record — $11,802,000 greater than 
for 1940. 


Insurance in Force $769,214,000 


A gain of $71,116,000 — by far the greatest in the 
Company’s history. 


e 


Assets - - - $154, 805, 0 


An increase of $10,990,000 for the year. 


The Company holds for the protection of policy- 


holders $16,137,000 in Unassigned Surplus and 
Reserves beyond legal requirements. 





As part of the Company’s co-operation i in the war 
effort, the holdings of Dominion of Canada War 
Loan bonds were increased by over $15,000, 000 
during the year. 







Pipa For a 
Saving of 72% to 10% of Slay Sogeste fo Proms 





for at certain periods during the 
year;:and she will have birthdays 
and Christmas to remember every 


done. (The soldier’s wife with two 
children is finding it very difficult 


to manage on $79 a month.) She/|Qu 


will need this $100 a month until my 
girl is 18. My boy may be working 
before this, but my wife cannot rely 
on this as a source of income. To 
provide $100 a month for 15 years, 
using principal and interest on a 3% 
basis requires $14,556. The total 
amount.of money needed to do the 
job of paying my last expenses and 


guaranteeing a liveable monthly in- | July 


come to my widow and children 
would be $2,000, plus $14,556, or $16,- 
556 in all. 
Amount of Savings 
‘The plan of insurance should be 
determined by the amount of money 
I can save every year to pay the 


premium involved. The plan should. 


be permanent if possible and in my 
case it should be possible. 

The annual premium for an all- 

life non-participating contract for 
$16,556 at my age (30) would be ap- 
proximately 7.5% of my present sal- 
ary. This would include a provision 
for waiver of premium in the event 
of my disability lasting longer than 
six months. N.B.—All companies 
provide this disability clause for life 
insurance policies and no pro- 
gramme is complete without it. 

Under this arrangement my pro- 
gramme is complete only in so far 
as it provides a clean-up fund and 
a minimum monthly income for my 
widow until the children are grown. 
By bringing: my life insurance sav- 
ings up to approximately 10% of my 
income, I could purchase an addi- 
tional $10,000’ temporary life cover- 
age on a 15-year term basis, which 
would do three things for my widow 
and children: 

(1) It would give them a larger 
monthly income. 

(2) It would set up a reserve 
fund for them. 

(3) It would provide my widow 
with money which could be used 
to buy her a life income after the 
children were self-supporting. 

I should arrange to have $1,000 of 
this money payable in installments 
of $50 a month until the principal is 
exhausted and the balance of $9,000 
left on deposit with the company 
the interest payments to be sent to 
my widow every month, The addi- 
tional $50 per month would give/her 
a chance to adjust herself to living 
within the smaller income she 
would receive later on. Withdrawal 
privileges on the $9,000 should be 
arranged, but the amount and the 
frequency of the withdrawals lim- 
ited in érder to preserve a large part 
of the capital for my widow’s life 
income. 

Benefits 

Summary of. benefits for my 
widow and the children under my 
insurance programme. 


$2,000 to pay my final expenses. 

$172.50 a month for 20 months 
after my death. 

$122.50 a month for next 13 years 
and.7 months, then, 

A life income for my widow. 

An emergency fund for illnesses, 
operations, etc.,\which, however, is 
limited to ensure my widow’s life 
income. (N.B.—Any withdrawals 
would affect the income received 
by my widow as it would lower the 
interest she would receive from the 
principal sum left with the insur- 
ance company.) 


If I die, this programme will satis- 
fy the needs of my widow and the 
children; if I live, will it satisfy my 
needs? What are my needs? 

I need to practice the habit of sys- 
tematic thrift if I am to be perman- 
ently successful. I need peace of 
mind in order that I may direct all 
my energies into my work and con- 
sequently be in line for promotions 
as they arise. I need to build a guar- 
anteed liquid reserve for opportuni- 
ties and emergencies, I need té cre- 
ate an estate for my old age. And I 
need an estate that cannot be dis- 
turbed by disability. 

My life insurance programme will 
be composed of two parts. 

, (1) $16,556 on a permanent all-life 
plan of insurance with increasing 
cash values after the third year. 

(2) $10,000 on a 15-year term 
plan, with conversion privileges 


‘| within a specified time (usually 10 


years). 
This contract provides for con- 
version to any of ordinary in- 


* | long as she remaihs such. 
































































ecib cvowe 076 
Br. Columbia 3,644 2,453 ~§+48.5 
Manitoba’... ... 2,773 1,768 +568 
New Brunswick 1,236 +441 
Nova. Scotia ... 2,029 1,418 +43.8 
Ontario ......:. 21,167 14,400 +46.9 
Pr Ed. id 242 +5.2 


ebec 2.4506 sf . 
Saskatchewan .. 1,437 781 +83.9 
Newfoundland — ‘ 636 363 «= «+75.2 


47,172 33,727 
Sales by Months, 1938-1941 
: (000’s 


TAN. vesceces 
Feb. secsees . 
Mar. eeeetes 33,461 
APr. secees. 30,612 26,357 32 
May icocess 31,016 30,123 31,779 
TUNE veceess ,660 32,226 ’ 

sosese. 30,635 20,902 28,159 
AUg. ..coes- 28,446 26,494 24,698 
Sept. .seoe.. 27,928 34,262 26,156 33,975 
Oct. ..e00e.. 32,372 31,900 31,210 41,740 
NOV. cscosss 32,809 44,984 
Dec. ..+0+.. 96,475 34,759 33,727 47,172 


Totals ...... 386,855 368,726 365,217 428,915 





cost of protection, A part is invested 
by the insurance company for me 
and interest is compounded upon it. 
In this way I autématically acquire 
the habit of systematized thrift. 
Capitalizing Good Health 
' By owning low-premium insur- 
ance I will be capitalizing on my 
good health. (I know I must be 
healthy to get life insurance. I have 
read epidemic$ follow in the wake 
of wars.) 

I know I will be able to solve the 
problem of reinvestment of my ma- 
turing war bonds and certificates by 
applying this money on permanent 
insurance at the rate of age 30 as 
provided for in my term contract. 
I also feel by setting up this pro- 
gramme on a partially temporary 
basis, even if my income is radically 
reduced through conscription for 
the army, I will be able to maintain 
a fairly large insurance estate to 
protect my dependents while I am in 
Canada. 

If I am sent out of Canada into 
the. theatre of war and am killed 
there, any of my insurance, dated 
since the outbreak of war is subject 
to a war clause. This limits the li- 
ability of the insuring company to a 
return of premiums, plus 3% inter- 
est, unless an extra premium is paid. 

Howevér, where the insurance 
companies leave off, the Canadian 
Government takes’ on and if I am 
killed in the theatre of war I know 
that the Canadian Government will 
provide a pension for my widow so 


The programme looks as far into 
the future as I desire. The  all-life 
policy provides guaranteed amounts 
of readily accessible money from the 
third year on and a very substantial 
sum of money for my old age. With 
the disability waiver of premium 
benefit included in my contracts I 
know that, my estate will not be torn 
down by a long layoff caused by 
sickness or accident. 









‘As I have no inheritance pros- 
pects, the creation of an estate for 
my family and myself is entirely de- 
pendent upon my ability to save. 
The ultimate purpose of the estates 
men build is to provide ipcome for 
the man himself in his old age and 
for his wife and family after he is 
no longer here to provide for them. 
In order to get the benefits of a 
guaranteed estate for my wife and 
myself I must save through life in- 
surance, 

My first duty is toward my wife 
and my children. It takes a certain 
amount of money to satisfy their 
needs if I die prematurely. It is im- 
perative that this amount of money 

| be created as the first step in my in- 
| surance programme, The plan of in- 
surance is necessarily determined 
by the amount of money I can save. 
Once this minimum amount has 
been establishea, I know that any 
more money I can set aside for life 
insurance is primarily for the satis- 
faction of my own needs. If I am 
to satisfy both these needs I will 
have to make sacrifices; particularly 
is this so under prevailing condi- 
tions. 

My programme naturally is not 
meant to be dogmatic but rather il- 
lustrative, It should be recognized 
that men do net as a rule buy com- 
plete life insurance programme, but 
instead usually buy insurance in 
odd lots at different times in their 
life, The ideas embodied in the pro- 
gramme as outlined I feel are basic, 
and those which should be consid- 
ered by all junior executives who 
ask the question, “What Life Insur- 
ance Should I Carry?” 


— 







No Inheritance Prospects 






















United States 
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stocks, ae ee taieneg ee 
policies, real estate (including “ir 
modern Head Ottce Building) and otsh tn banks 
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Fire & Casualty Insurance 


C.1.U. A. Authorizes 


Higher Commissions 


Scale Raised From 20% to 25% on Policies in 
Group Two — Jewellers’ Block Policy Trans- 
ferred to Group Carrying Higher Commission 


Increased com .i 
tain classes of policies which come | three. 
within its jurisdiction have been an- 
nounced by the Canadian Inland|on policies in class two is raised 
Underwriters Association. The new | from 20% to 25%. This class of poli- 
rates were put into effect by amend- | cies includes golfe~- equipment, guns | classes 
ments to schedule A of the acquisi- | personal cameras, etc. 
tion cost rules authorized by the 
association previously. 

The types of policies and the rates 
of commission affected are: 

1, Jewellers block policies are| executive committee of the associa- 
transferred from class one where the} tion with representatives of the 
commission rate is 10% of the prem-| Canadian Federation of Insurance Seat AG ete 
ium to class three where the com-| Agents on January 9. The amend- . 
mission rate is 15%. Jewellers block | ments are some of those requested New Director Named 
policies are a sort of all risk cover on | by the agents who were dissatisfied For Canada Trust 
jewellers’ merchandise, covering it} with the scale of commissions previ- 
in all positions such as on display,| ously set by the association. The : : Z 
etc., and whether in the store or not | new amendments are retroactive to Oecd om een hey ow 
In the previous schedule of rules, | Oct. 1, 1941. 
these policits were classed for com- 
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war effort. 






— 





Branches from Coast to Coast, 


. 


upon request by letter or postcard . . 


>TRONG CANADIAN COMPANY 


Retroactive to Oct. 1 


The amendments were made im- 
mediately following a meeting of the 


Brown. 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Average interest earnings — 4.53%. 
SURPLUS FUNDS NOW AMOUNT TO: 


$2,041,071% 


A copy of the printed Annual Report will be mailed to you 






NEW INSURANCE DURING 1941: . 


Bee _$14,366,2022 


an increase of $1.164,045.79 ober previous year) 

TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE: . 

(at December 3)st, 1941) _ & 
$122,264,696", 

a gain of $5,850,609.99 since January Ist, 1941 

TOTAL INCOME DURING YEAR: 


$4,300,499 


- A substantial portion of this income has been invested 
in new Victory Bonds — thus helping Canada’s worthy 
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is understood, include those a come 
pany might take out against destrue 
tion of a tunnel or bridge or loss of 
revenue from some cause which 
might prevent the use and occupancy 
of a certain piece of property. 


May Include Coin Collection 


2. Golfers equipment policies, and 
guns, personal effects, personal furs, 
personal cameras, personal property 
floater, silverware, tourist baggage, 
wedding presents and personal 
jewelry policies, commission 25%, It 
is also provided that where any coin 
; collection; fine arts or stamp collec. 
-on rates on cer-; mission than that allowed for cles tion is included in the schedule to a 
Personal Property Floater policy the 
2. The rate of Commission dilowed P.P.F. rate of commission will apply, 

3. Any other types of policies not 
coming under the two preceding 
commission 
registered mail including armored 
car and messenger sendings policies 
and livestock transportation policies 
which shall be excluded from come 
mission control under these rules for 
the present. 


John J. McHale has been_elected 


dent of Scott & McHale Ltd. and 
The maximum commissions allow-| recently was elected a director of 
mission rates along with policies on | able to class A intermediaries, are as| the Huron & Erie Mortgage Corp. 
bridges, pipelines, sewer systems, etc. | given below. Class A intermediaries | He fills the vacancy caused by the 
By removing the jewellers’ block|are agents and brokers other than | death overseas of Lt.-Col. Claude 
contract from this class, it automa-/| supervising agents. . 


tically is put into cl inate wikia Mr. McHale is a director of Walsh 


1. Bridge policies, dam, flume, Foi rving 
includes all types of policies not in-| pipeline, sewerage system, tunnel se ak caine om Sere ad- 
cluded in any other class. Accord-| and waterworks system policies,| ministrator under the Wartime 


ingly it carries a higher rate of com-| commission 10%. These policies, it! Prices and Trade Board. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 





For the Year Ended 31st December, 1941/> 


e. 


REVENUE 2 


PROMOS ove hcdeocciccccrcceceec @ O007,113.00 
Interest, Dividends and Rents ......... 3,054,514.67 
All other Revenue ........ Steeda’ 12,857.73 





EXPENDITURES AND RESERVES ' 


Death Claims ..........e0.e.eee000+-9 1,610,583.33 
Matured Endowments and Surrender 


WR 0 od odale Gietbins agke dinnceabel, se 
Annuity and Disability Benefits init ans 405,601.60 
Policy Reserves—net increase ......:.. 3,015,834.00 
Policyholders’ Funds on Deposit-Interest 167,414.89 
Staff Pension Fund—lInterest ......... 44,269 .42 
Government and Municipal Taxes ...... | 199,215.16 
General Expénses .......+sss+eeeee0+ 1,767,541.78 
Other Expenditures ........ssseeee0. 6,250 .00 


————— $11,074,483 . 90 


—————$ 9,769,756 .03 





Surplus Earnings for the year 1941 ..........es00s: 
Free Surplus as at 31st December, 1940 ............. 





1,304,727 .87 
2,256,347 . 53 









$ 38,561,075. 40 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Amount written off Head Office Building.$ 50,000. 
Transfer to Investment Reserve ...... 
Transfer to Contingency Reserve ..... 50 
Provision for Agents’ Pensions ....... 65, 
Dividends Allotted to Policyholders 969 








1,180,653 .89 





Free Surplus as at 31st December, 1941 .............8 2,880,421.61 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM 61ST ANNUAL REPORT 







New Life Assurance and Annuities .................. $20,626,726 


Increase $2,493,317 


eh mmanen +4 Bilas $s +000 0s + CURR TONEDT 


Increase $12,660 


Assets eee ne ee Oe ee RNS OSS '0 56 FORRES Cad eRedeorecee $71,747,743 
Increase 


$3,778,461 ,* 


| Special Reserves and Surplus Funds bepsnaiecevesecess $5,840,857 


Increase 


1 
* Gross Interest Rate rt 4.58% 
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Level — Deposits 


Little Changed , 


fighlights in the annual statement 
of the Bank of Nova Scotia for the 
ended Dec. 31, 1941 include: 
assets at a new high level. 
mn in commerciaf loans, 
ts higher than a year ago. 
profits almost equal to 1940. 
asubstantial increase in taxes, 
Like the reports of the other banks 
jsued previously the statement 


+After Dominion taxes of $1,061,949 in 
{M1 and Dominion and provincial taxes 
of $1,004,027 in 1940, and after providing 
for bad and doubtful debts in both years. 

Total assets reached fhe new rec- 
ord high figure of over $380 millions 
an increase of $51 millions. Chief 
items contributing to the increase 
were increases in cash and cash 
items holdings of government securi- 
ties and commercial loans. 

Total quick assets were $16 mil- 
lions higher than a year ago and re- 
present 63.10% of total liabilities to 
the public. Cash assets represent 
1251% and immediately available as- 
sets including cheques of other 
banks, etc., 23.44% of total liabilities 
to the public. 

Loans Higher 

Reflecting the increased tempo of 
Canadian business, commercial loans 
in Canada were almost $13 millions 
higher. Those elsewhere were down 
$823,312, making a net increase in this 
item of about $12 millions. 





|Bond Holdings 


Show Decline 


Bank of Canada Invest- 
ments Drop $47 Millions 
—Gov't Deposits Lower 


A decline of $47 millions in invest- 


f ments is shown in the statement of 


the Bank of Canada for the week 
ended Jan. 21, 1942. The decline was 
mainly in short term government 
issues. 

As holdings of sterling and United 
States exchange were up about $35 
millions and other assets rose about 
$3 millions, the net change in assets 
of the bank was a decrease of about 
$6 millions. 

The decrease in investments may 
have reflected liquidation of bonds 
to purchase sterling from the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board and to meet 
withdrawals of $16 millions from the 
Dominion Government deposits. 
Notes in circulation were slightly 
lower at $478 millions, 


Jan. 21 Jan. 14 
1942 1942 
$ $ 
Liabilities 
Capital paid-up .. 5,000,000. 5,000,000 
Notes in circ. .. 478,789,998 482,597,437 
Rest fund ......+% 3,722,910 3,722,910 
Depos.: Dominion 44,891,181 60,862,364 
Banks ......... 199,277,310 190,731,610 
Other ...,....+. 11,276,530 6,607,151 
Total deposits .... 255,445,021 258,201,125 
All other liabs. .. 9,225,396 8,592,087 
7 liabs. ...... 752,183,325 758,113,559 
ssets 
In sterling & U.S. 263,571,841 228,084,006 
bsid. coin ...... 362,248 351,623 
Investments: 
Dom, gov. short 2%0,525,013 314,930,107 
Other Dom. gov. 202,200,149 204,865, 


Total invest. ..... 472,725,162 519,795,482 

MISES ...,.e000 1,763,886 1,764,077 
Allother assets .. 13,760,188 8,118,371 
Total assets ...... 752,183,325 758,113,559 


Soo Line Bonds 
Seek Interest 


Feb. 21 Date to Hear 
Petition on C. P. R. Sub- 
sidiary . 

A petition entered by first mort- 
gage bondholders for an immediate 
interest payment on the bonds of 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Co. is to be heard 
Feb 21, 1942, in Minneapolis, it has 

nh announced: 


No bond interest has been paid |- 


tince Dec. 31, 19387, except on cer- 
tain unmatured securities guaran- 
‘eed as interest by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. .Interest on 
fse guaranteed bonds which ma- 
tured July 1, 1988 was paid to ma- 
turity date only. 

A reorganization plan was call- 
fd last March by the trustees of 
€ railway but no action has yet 
— toward placing it in 





Assets at New High 


‘Commercial Loans Above Previous Year’s 


Heavy Investments in War Bonds — Earnings 


shows net profits affected sharply by i. 1941 1940 
jnereased taxes. ean Seis ee $ 
In 1941 Dominion taxes alone took | “of Canada ..,.. 35,784,427 26,071,608 
$1,061,949 compared with $1,004,027 | Cheques, etc. .... : 19, 
for Dominion and provincial taxes | Bus tm. oteas bee. ues ith 
eombined the year before. In spite | Otner securities | ST2424T | Tifeevane 
of this profits for the year were | Call loans ........ 3,970,256 5,386,172 
within $6,000 of the 1940 level, Total quick assets 216,528,965 200,112,062 
P. & L. Balance Other loans ..... 054- 112,768,179 
After premises write off, contri- | Letters of credit . 482,114 6,702,680 
bution to officers pension fund and aan premises .. 1s 298 eispee 
dividends, $40,602 was carried-for-} emnicicigiantil scaiesttanadines 
ward to profit and loss account com. | Total assets ...... 380,393,282 328,682,731 
with $51,330 = preceding | Liabilities . 
year, Earnings per share were | note 
$1234 compared with $12.42 the year ieee Star than anne Sere 
SIRE. 2H. MTS BI pe ee 571,332 269,639,665 
bare Operating Statement ' ‘| Depos., pe pod sane 5,874,741 
1gtt 1980 | otner liabilities .: 1.577,728 1,180,788 
Net profitst ..s+eee0e 1,935,602 1,941.330 | 445) tiabs th pub, 343,196,780 291,456.641 
Reon fund :-sssss+ , 208,000 30no0 | SMATeBIGre funds, 97,908, 31.20.00 
AL bal. for year’. "40,602 51,330 380,309,282 326,682,731 


_ — 
Net earnings ........ 104,182 100,978 
Lees: Taxes .«cccccocs 11,554 19,478 
Net profit ......0: cece 92,628 81,499 
Less: Dividends ..... ,303 50,791 
Surplus on year ..... 67,325. 30,708 
Add: Prev. surplus .. 269,263 238,555 

Surplus’ forward ..... 336. 269, 

Crediters’ Pesition 
| Trust funds ........: 6,065,308 6,462,081 
Deposits Si sccssgeesic 2,922, 2,938,954 
8,397,392 9,401,035 
Secured by, , 

Liquid assets ...... 2,876,543 2,883,506 
Mortgages & int. .. 6,110,849 6,517,529 
1,604,088 1,536,764 


Show Increase Despite 


Important items in ante 
sheet follow: = sa 





























Nations. 
Creation of a free international 


ss2'se3 | currency on a gold basis. Great 


Britain, China, the Netherlands, 
India and all British Dominions, it 
was expected, would also peg their 
national currencies into the free in- 
ternational exchange currency. 
This announcement from Wash- 
ington was followed later in the 
week by the statement by Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau 
at Washington that the United 
States government hopes that the 


702.680 | American republics and Canada 


would agree on a common unit of 
currency to used in settling ex- 
port trade accounts. Any agreement 
reached by the American republics 


Plan Common Currency for Americas 
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looted — 


might be extended to all countries | value. But trade barriers, govern- 


outside the Axis, he added.. — - 
U. S. Dollar or New Unit ‘ 


The common monetary unit, ac- 
cording to Mr, Morgenthau, might 
be the United States dollar or an 


entirely new unit based on Gold OF | igs of the Lisdined without to. 


silver. 


A resolution was discussed at the 
Rio dé. Janeiro Pan American con- 


ultimately made this impossible. 


It was suggested by one banker 
that Mr. Morgenthau had in mind 
an interna unit which might 


among ‘the coun- 
setting the national currencies. 


ment regulations of infinite variety | 
Would Include Silver 


ference last “week that financial] yr. Morgenthau stated that silver 


representatives of the republics 
meet later to discuss hemisphere 
stabilization of the currencies. 
Canadian bankers interviewed by 
The Financial Post were sceptical 
that,much could be done in stabil- 
izing currencies till after the war. 
It was agreed, however, that the 
object was one deserving of support 
and that a return to the gold stand- 
ard in some form ultimately was 
desirable. : 
All countries in recent ‘years had 
had unsatisfactory experiences with 
currency fluctuations handicapping 
their foreign trade. Many nations 
adopted some system of managing 
their currencies to achieve stability. 


In the old days of the gold stand- 
ard, shipments of gold accomplished 
this object. Traders in all parts of 
the world knew they would be able 
to’ settle their import and export 
balances in currency of a standard 


of any new currency because South 
American countries mine larger 
quantities of silver than of gold. 
Bankers point out that in Canada 
the reverse is true, while the large 
gold holdings of the United States 
are also an important consideration. 


* But according. to Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s plan both gold and silver 
would have a place. An essential 
condition would be that each coun- 
try would put.something, gold or 
silver, into an international stabil- 
ization fund. This fund would issue 
the new money and try to keep a 
fixed value between the various 
currencies in international transac- 


ec 
tions. 


word of Canada having been ap- 
proached in the matter. 





Company. Reports 


Trusts & Guarantee 

Trusts & Guarantee Co, met with 
improved profits in 1941 with \net for 
the.year working out to $7.46 a share 
as compared with $6.43 in 1940. 

Mortgages and agreements for sale 
are up $122,000 to $523,788. Real 
estate held for sale is $136,000 lower 
at $221,353. An increase in the am- 
ount of bonds, debentures and cash 
is shown, : 

In the guaranteed account trust 
funds for investment are some $400,- 
000 lower than a year ago at $6 mil- 
lions while trust deposits show only 
a erate recession. These declines 
are largely accounted‘ for-by with- 

awals for purchase of Victory 
Bonds and War Savings Certificates, 
it is stated, 


Income and Surplus Acconnt 
Years ec. 31 











Other net assets* .. 
10,591,480 10,937,799 


Estates, etc. ...... 39,608,533 41,862,789 
*Liquid and other capital account assets, 
less current lia ilities. 


Ontario Loan 

Net profits of Ontario Loan and 
Debenture Co., London, Ont., in 1941 
declined to $5.10 a share from $5.38 
in 1940. The decrease was due to a 
50% gain in Dominion income taxes 
to $135,000. 

The improving trend in mortgage 
payments apparent in 1940 contin- 
ued last year, notes Archibald Mc- 
Pherson, president. Throughout 
1941 mortgage repayments were 
very satisfactory, and a substantial 
volume of loans was necessary to 
maintain the-total of mortgage in- 
vestments. This latter account in- 
creased $180,712 on the .year to 
$12,047,383. 

As sterling debentures falling due 
during the year were paid the total 
of debentures outstanding in Great 
Britain decreased by $209,921. Cur- 
rency debentures increased by 
$166,432 and deposits show an in- 








375 | creasé of $427,109. 


Annual meeting will be held at 
the company’s head office in Lon- 
don, Feb. 11, 1942. 


Income and Surplus masrens 











Years Ended Dec. 
: \ — — 
Net earnings .....es0+ 340,579 305,263 
Less: TaxeS ..ccccces 135,000 90,000 
Net profit seeseeseces 205,5' 215,263 
Less: Dividends ..... 200, 200,000 
Surplus for year ..... 5,579 15,263 
Add: Prev. surplus .. 109, 109,626 
Less: Tfr. emp. fund 5,000 5,000 
Tfr. invest. res. 6.6500 sewees 10,000 
Surplus forward ..... 110,468 108,889 
Liabilities to Public 
1941 = 
Debentures ...00+0++- 8,633,373 8,676,863 
Deposits eveeoeeeeeeter 3,897,815 3,470,706 
12,531,188 12,147,569 
Secured by: 


Liquid assets ...... 4,441,211 4,200,323 

Mtges. & int. ...... 12,047,383 11,866,672 

Other net assets* .. 553,062 590,464 

17,044,556 16,657,459 

*Office premises, real estate and agree- 

ments for sale, less other liabilities and 
dividends payable. 


Toronto Gen. Trusts 
Slightly higher profits for To- 
ronto General Trust Corp. in 1941 
were more than outweighed by an 
increase in taxes. This resulted in 
net profit for the year declining to 
$214,144, or $7.14 a share from the 

















Weekly Bank Clearings 1940 mark of $228,047 or $7.60 8 
Jan. 22 Change Jan. 15 snare, x 
1942 YearAgo 1942 Liabilities to the public declined 

Qalifes $ % 8 $440,000 during 1941 while estates, 
faint John aah5S2 +25.1 8,606,398 | trusts and agencies moved some $7 

n.. {200314 687 1,088,008 | millions higher 
gurbrooke 1.073.025 +514 4 296.823 Income and Surplus Account 

caeee 287, +20. 999, ears c. 
oetitreal 120,511,394 +18.9 99,459,933 1941 1940 
ne 46,153,771 +44.5 41,608,838 iene a ae 
Perborough  BO4S42 L408 _GOTADI | Lees: Tamer ..cscsc0c. 95,000 00,000 
yaento 137,255,589  +5.2 112,104,465 
Kinutton 7,163,104 422.8 6,458,171 | Net profit .,...+.se0« 214,144 228,047 
Banener +» 1,349,291 +-26.0 \J,099,724 | Less: Dividends ..... 120,000 120,000 
Leedon’®,,*: 3,021,082 +206 98.863 | W/o office premises 50,000 50,000 
Gistham shi "667,253 "$25.3 "696,841 lus for year ..... 44,144 58,047 
qntsor $e 3,650,028 +118 3,504,338 ‘Add: Prev. wurplus .. 489,660 401,613 
Sidbury.** 859,480 +11.1 1,340,684 | Surplus eves 808,804 450,660 
Poecatharines 1,305,106 vee ¥2213,169 forcrediiors®’ Position 
Winn liam 1,042,008 16.4 1,084,008 p41 1940 
Brande’ °* 38,572,145 +9.6 41,982,436 oa 
Rene” 430,318 +344 392,710 | Invest. certificates . 10,943,265 11,348,108 
Moose poten 3,956,782 +125 824,105 Deposits eeeseerecee 6,847,648 6, 
Sask Jaw 684,729 412.1 737,807 I 
ninco Abe Spo oTs tise 1 a53 125 Secured by: . ee 8 
Leta" SASL +90 5.913705 | Liquid aucate .... 6312205 S.gen-897 
Medicine Hat 2as'ain ‘484 297/883 Dither net assets .. 6,003,804 4,950,680 
Vor minster 833.117 426.2 782,003 emoeeemene . seomemaneets 
Viennuver 19,640,168 + 13 16,998,608 22,794,916 23,193,770 
Yim tte \ 7 +9. ‘ I ren 

ton... 5B +95.2 5,795,450 ' Metates, etc. «1+++»» 288,000,066 218,101,730 





































Lambton Trust pak: 000 "to $425,000, Working capital 
_ Lambton Trust Co. in 1941 had net | $80,000 to $227,070. Cam, one pone 
earnings, after management and all | jon’ bonds at $109,000 compares ith 
other expenses of $10,709. This $48,671 a year earlier ° " 
amounts to 3.4% on a paid-up capi-|" Goce. ; 
tal of $314,850. In 1940 net earnings fears 2 mon 
saavatied to wae or 4.06% on a , " 1941 1940 
paid-in capi of $238,850. The $ ois 
company’s outstanding 6,297 shares | Das: Eetis tex, etc, Rees BSB 
of ee per value are now all fully| ihe —— 
paid up. Lambton. Trust operates as | Net, oper. profit ...... $26,535 299,135 
a subsidiary of Lambton Loan & _— i ar — sie 
Investment Co., Sarnia. joe wyteeseeteens 24,403 29,479 
During the year estates under Gurenetion 2"? 75.818 70.888 
cnapeenennes ie Ou poser 1% 10), Bove ares eas See 
t m . Payment of = are ’ , 
a i dividend necessitated the eee ee eee = 
withdrawal of $1,885. from surplus. Net PORE ooo. ceenioe 126,778 101,670 
Income oa 4 Surpins meoeuat Less: Dividends ..... 2660 ees 
ears e c. 31 Surplus for year ..... 102,299 101,670 
i. | tt, eoue eee. Sa. ae 
Net earnings ..... e0 10,709 9,689 | ress: Tax >) st os 272 hat 
Less: Dividends ..... 12,594 9,554 Other edhust mt diccas 2,895 
Deficit for year ...... 1,885 *135 ee oe ek Latest 1,250 
Add: Prem on Gp as | Dewey's pret aivg” 0 
Prev. surplus 17,005 16,815 ROM io ve bien he 6eee? Sh xesaan 1,035 
Burvinn ‘dovtrard -..... 15,120 17,005 a for year ..... 290,871 179,889 
eee ore SE, SP learaet ner amare... ma to 
Assets Position dase o/s., n “se — = 
oe ‘ok 4) DPV. ... 244,786 244,786 
oe : Working Capital : 
Liquid assets ........ 142,151 106,368 Current assets ....... 419,916 ., 
wee, Me ink. eet)» a ay teen | coe abilities»... | 192,840 174.970 
305,856 Working capital ..... 227,076" 145,393 


380, 
*Excess of current liabilities over real 


estate held for sale. 
Estates 520,930 466,260 


See e eet ereeves 


Lambton Loan 


Ninety-eighth annual report. of 
Lambton Loan and Investment Co., 
Sarnia, Ont., shows 1941 earnings at 
$2.96 a share as compared with $3.19 
a share in the previous year. 

There was a contraction of some 
$60,000 in the company’s liabilities 
to the public during the year to a 
total of $2,567,617. Bond and de- 
benture holdings moved up around 
$33,000 to $562,492 while common 
and preferred stock holdings were 
some $10,000 lower at $40,100. Two 
dividends of 2% and 3% respective- 
ly were paid in 1941 as compared 
with two of 2% each in 1940. 


Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended ~~ 











1 1940 
"Net earnings ........ 46,779 50,348 
Less: Dividends ..... 487 31,590 
Surplus for year ..... 7,292 18,758 
Ada: Prev. surplus .. 87,855 64,097 
Less: Tfr. invest. res. =... ss 25,000 
Surplus forward ..... 65,147 57,855 
Earned per share .... $2. $3.19 
Wh cpocbbhansso bien 2.50 2.00 

Liabilities to the Public 

- = 
Debentures & int. ... 1,606,081 1,622,724 
Deposits ....sssceceee 961,5: 1,005,921 
Motel a. socks tokens «. 2,567,617 2,638,645 

Secured by: 

Liquid assets ...... 892,113 827,906 
Mort & int. ... 2,670,511 2,748,409 
Other net assets* .. 550,890 599,936 
Total occ siccrcvccvces 4,122,514 4,176,251 


*Including Lambton Trust Co. stock car- 
ried at $330,000 in 1941 and $255,000 in 1940. 





Dover Industries 


Dover Industries Ltd. in the 
period Jan. 1, 1940, to Sept. 30, 1941, 
had net profit of $182,438. This is 
equal to $1.27 per share on the out- 
standing 142,816 shares. : 

Operating profit for the period 
amounted to $370,715 from which 
was deducted $57,253 depreciation, 
$24,279 executive es, $1,320 
directors’ fees and expenses, $745 
legal feeé and $114,195 for taxes. 
Revenue from investments and 
bank interest totalled $9,514. Five 
dividends, all of 20 cents each, were 
paid during the period for a total 
disbursement of $141,945. 

Earned surplus carried forward 
amounts to $39,622. 

Balance sheet as at Sept. 30, 1941, 
shows current assets of $829,843 
against current liabilities of $164,- 
$29, leaving working capital of 
$665,514, equivalent to $4.66 a share. 
Current assets are made up of 
$149,802 cash, $119,841 investments 
in securities, $192,275 receivables 
and $364,925 inventories. Current 
liabilities are made up of $53,821 ac- 
counts payable, $28,563 dividend 
payable and $81,944 tax reserve. 

ixed assets are shown at $702,- 
871 against which there is a depre- 
ciation reserve of $486,363. 
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Western Breweries 
A 20% gain in profits 
propert sy gate gone Ppa 
ro} ons in ne 
nipes, for the y = Oct. 31, 
» as compared with ie previous 
year. Reflecting this, net p 


nce ee 


——|materials obtained ,from distant 














Clarendon Apts. 

Clarendon Apartments Ltd. in the 
six months ended Nov. 30, 1941, had 
a deficit of $166 after payment of 
bond interest. Receipts during the 
pericd amounted to $17,390, of 
which rentals comprised $17,125. 
Disbursements of $17,556 included 
$4,815 bond interest payment on ac- 
count of the coupon due June 15, 
1934. 

Surplus carried. forward as at 
Nov. 30, 1941, amounted to $2,329. 


Dominion Oilcfoth 

‘War material sales of Dominion 
Oilcloth & Linoleum Co. during 
the year ended Oct. 31, 1941, were 
of considerable volume and substan- 
tial government orders are still to 
be completed, states John J. McGill, 
president, in the company’s annual 
report. Dominion Oilcloth is in the 
process of equipping itself further 
to meet the increased demand for 
defense requirements, hoping in this 
way to maintain a satisfactory rate 
of production. 

Sufficient supplies were received 
during the year to meet increased 
demands for the company’s prod- 
ucts, However, more difficulties 
arise as the need for essential’ in- 
dustries has to be met and raw 


sources become scarcer or impos- 
sible to procure, so that normal 
operations may have to be curtailed 
to some extent. 


New Books 


Progress Report 


MOBILIZING CANADA'S RESOURCES 

FOR WAR. A. F. W. Plumptre. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co. of Canada, 
Toronto. Price $3. 


Blow-by-blow reporting of the 
political and military story of the 
war has become a commonplace. 
Less common are authoritative de- 
scriptions of the war of wealth. 

Professor Plumptre’s 300-page re- 
port on Canada’s economic mobil- 
ization provides valuable food for 
the growing appetite of Canadian 
businessmen for economic informa- 
tion. A review of the developments 
to date of writing in late 1941, Mr. 
Plumptre’s story starts with Can- 
ada’s pré-war unemployment prob- 
lem, which he estimates at 600,000 
persons, ends with the imposition 
of price and wage ceilings because 
of the re-employment of almost all 
the pre-war jobless. 

In the process, Canadian business 
has been submitted to unprecedent- 
ed regimentation. How that regi- 
mentation developed, some of the 
reasons why government felt it 
necessary to impose each successive 
control is perhaps the most impor- 
tant contribution to the business 
man’s working philosophy. 

Tended to Break Down | 

For example, when it became 
known that all tenders called for 
a given war job had to be accepted, 
the whole tender system as a means 
toward securing economy and com- 











































Bank Chat ~ 


According to the Bank Act, the 
Canadian chartered banks were re- 
quired on Jan. 1, 1942, to reduce their 
note circulation to a maximum of 
55%. of their paid up capital, In 
many cases the actual note circula- 
tion, it is understood was already 
below this figure. 

The Act provided that after the 
Bank of Canada began operations in 
the spring of 1935, the note circula- 
tion of the commercial banks was 
limited to an amount equal to their 
paid up capital. It further provided 
that on Jan. 1 of each of the next 
five years beginning Jan. 1, 1936, 
the maximum circulation allowed 
should be reduced by 5% of the paid 
up capital, and in each of the next 
five years by 10% of the paid up 
capital, till the amount of circulation 
allowed be not more than 25% of the 
paid up capital. 

Under this plan the first reduc- 
tion of 10% of paid up capital be- 
came effective Jan. 1, 1941, the sec- 
ond on Jan, 1, 1942. 

With the drop in the circulation 
a bank can issue, the double liability 
of the bank shareholders drops also. 
Accordingly holders of stock in the 
Canadian chartered banks are now 
liable only for an additional 55% , 


Inclusion of Canada in any such | 
plan is considered essential to its 
success. So far there has been no 


par value of their stock, in event 


320.363 of it being necessary to make any 


call on shareholders. This factor, 
however, is much more theoretical 
than a real advantage because of 
the strength, careful supervision and 
management of Canadian banks. 





Net profits in the year advanced 
to $1.87 a common share, before 
considering the participation fea- 
ture of the deferred stock. This 
compares with net of $1.61 a share 
in the previous fiscal year. Taxes 
during the year increased to $1.1 
million from $397,000. 

Balance sheet as at Oct. 31, 1941, 
shows cash $200,000 higher at $877,- 
000 while the company now hplds 
$249,000 treasury bills. Inventories 
are $364,000 higher at $1.8 million. 


Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Oct. 31 
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™ 1940 
Operating profit ..... 2,117,150 1,158,533 
Add: Invest. income . 587,343 
2,717,440 1,745,876 
Less: Depreciation nan 86,282 

BEDS ocr cecevecees 1,177,671 397,151 

Foreign inc. taxes .. 6, 5,085 

Legal exps. ........ 85 

Dirs. sals. & fees .. 127,400 127,450 
Net profit ........005. ,»309,332 1,129,622 

ss: Com. divds. 1,120,000 1,120,000 

Te or ye 127,912 9,756 
Surplus on year ...... 61,420 66 
Add: Prev. surplus .. 537,300 516,331 

Prof. on secs. ...... 45,483 29,863 
Surplus forward .,... 582,783 537,300 
Earnings per Share: 

Common: Earned .. 1.87 $1.61 

+ RS rs & 1.60 1.60 
Working oo 

$ 
Current assets .,,.... 3,889,662 2,935,929 
Current liabilities ..., 1,638,018 712,557 
, , 

Working capital ..... 2,251,644 2,223,372 
e. * 

In each field of Canada’s wartime 
policy, there has been a somewhat 
similar trend, a period of relative 
ease from the outbreak of war to 


the fall of France, in which Canada 
was called upon to. supply mainly 
the basic materials of peacetime 
trade, followed by violent accelera- 
tien of output of the more compli- 
cated materials of war. 


This schedule of treatment is ap- 
plied to each division of the Cana- 
dian economy — labor ahd. equip- 
ment, the three-cornered relation- 
ship between Canada, Britain and the 
United States, wartime finance and 
financial controls, the commodity 
and labor picture. In each phase 
the Yeader is carried from the 
half-forgotten days of the “sitz- 
krieg” up to the point where Can- 
ada’s machinery for total war is on 
the point of shifting into high gear. 


Unique Opportunity 


Writing originally as a Canadian 
observer for Leon Henderson, Wash- 
ington’s head of the Office of Price 
Administration, Professor Plump- 
tre had unusual opportunities to 
watch the machinery of war at 
work, jot down the structural 
changes that accompanied the mob- 
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Financial Reports” 
bore are again presentéd by — 


‘Huron & Erie Canada Trust 
. Mortgage j Company 


Corporation 








Savings... $ 9,800,000 | Ss. ice ies 
ltol0yeor eoagmegle 
by ven ~~ 24,400,000 | Costes... 28,900,000 


295,973 
42,100,000 


Net Profits ..... 130,484 
Total Assets .... 38,200,000 


Net Profits ..... 


Total Assets ... 





Combined assets over eighty millions 
Complete Reports may be had upon request 








London Toronto "Hamilton =~ Montreal 
Windsor St. Thomas Chatham 
Winnipeg- Regina _ Edmonton 

Victoria 


Vancouver 





110th Annual Shades 
The Bank of Nova Scotia 


Capital Paid Up 












Reserve Fund 





Balance December Sist, 1940.......... re eed Cine lwtte «cae che upauen ss $ 1,225,890.77 
Net profits for the year e December 31st, 1941, after Dominion taxes ‘ 
$1,061,949.10 and after ma appropriations to Con: t Accounts out 




























of which accounts full provision for Bad and Doubtful De hasbeen made 1,935,602.47 

> $ 3,161,493.24 

qeeshats Divicass tee 285, 286, 287, Ek 55 ia Fe ECU Setitercecécenece 1,440,000.00 
tribution to Officers’ Pension Fund *“*ee0eee eeeeeeePeoeeeeeeveeeeeeeeeee ee ,000.00 
Written off Bank Premises ee eee eee eee ee eeeeeesteeeseeeeeeseeeeeeeeeee 250,000.00 
Balance carried forward December Sist, 1941. ...cceccccececceseseescees  1,266,493.24 


$ 3,161,493.24 
General Statement as at December 31 st, 1941 





Capital peid LIABILITIES 
ap) UP. cccccsvcsscsccvese eeeeeee eedcceeccees+$ 12,000,000.00 
Reserve fund See eee eee eee nen eens eeeeee ee eeeeeestesteseees ° , ° 
Dividends declared and unpaid................ iehaeneee’ 363,135.12 
Balance of profits, as per profit and loss account...........  1,266,493.24 
bso E ——————$ 37,629,628.36 
Notes in circulation. ...............0---00. S cose bbe bevecd: G200,000.00 
Deposits by and balances due to Dominion 
TIONG. ss ed aa nc ko kx Cec gan $ 8,972,274.15 
Deposits by and balances due to provincial 
SOVUUIIIING BA Ss Ck ies oe cee 616,654.64 
Deposits by the public not bearing interest. . 107,570,071.88 
its by the public bearing interest, in- 
uding interest accrued to date of state- 
WONG. 6 ic £00 6s co ccdccckes choc re ceeEEbe 180,412,331.16 
aot ———_ 297, 571,381.83 
$303,760,299.41 
Deposits by and balances due to other chartered banks in 
Tiapeatto be snd Golosea’ a ieee poe Se 8,553,950.23 
y an ue to corres- 
pondents in the United Kingdom and foreign countries..... 2,752,697.41 ha de aie . 
Acceptances and letters of credit cotati oe a Rote ee ceccccccces 31,482,114.04 
Liabilities to the public not included under foregoing heads.........++. 1 40 
; $380,393 ,282.85 
ASSETS 
Subsidiary coin held in Canada... .......ssceseeeeceesees$ 472,856.60 
Gold he elsewhere, eee eee enews eeeeere eee eeeeeesteoeseeeee 1,068.96 
Su Gales Held elsewhere. .. occndeccetacédovceseceds 975,436.46 
Notes of of Canada se eee eoeeeoeetesesseeeoeeeseeeese ,089, 
De ts with Bank of Canada ee eeeeeerseeeeeeseeeeeaoe 25,245,376.52 
Notes of other chartered banks. .............. anmae atea we 187,345.40 
Government and bank notes other than Canadian.......... 7,151,585.47 
43,123,358.66 
Cheques on other banks. .....6..5.6 00s. s ces seees TLRTELT TCT Eee 208,260.95 
Due by banks and banking correspondents elsewhere than in Canada....., 22,110,874.56 
ant ea AO4.17. 





ee ee eeeteeeeeveeves 


securiti exceeding market value..............+. 10,629,318.37 

eat caentithe tthar than Or Tuo aneeedinn mietbek walea. tcc, 0164 | 

‘ ee ee eet enti tt bene wesvbicgece  Opraanelao 
short (no loans anada 

tures, bonds and ateeniian a i t ierketalte to cover 3,069,734.30 


value 
. Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) loans elsewhere than in Canada on 
ah Ce and other securities, of a sufficient marketable 


eee eeeeeeeeeee Seteeeseeeeteoeeseseseseeoeee 




















vincial see ee eerees Se ceeeteccnsee 1,461,603.45 
i ies and school districts... .. 82 
Non-current loans, estima provided for. > A eee se eeeee aT Oona 054 

Liabilities of customers under and letters of credit as percontra.. 3 14,04 
Saerhaues ais end aagheead tine haan aoe ee ee aa tt 
at not more than cost, less amounts written off............  6,872,854.01 
with Minister of Finance for the security of note circulation... . 427,705.50 
Shares of and loans to controlled oe cme es eh OOo See ee eeeeessconece 2,200,000.00 
Other assets not included under the foregoing heads... ......cccccscessees 104,486.37 






J. A. MCLEOD, President H. D. BURNS, General Manager 
Auditors’ Report to the Shareholders: eae 
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Canada should have available for 
commercial use in 1942 about 96% 
‘of the book and writing papers we 
* actually used in' the average of the 
years 1938-39-40, Harold Crabtree, 
» president of Howard Smith Paper 
‘ Mills, estimates. 

He admits the difficulty of fore- 
- casting when war conditions may 
“unexpectedly alter both demand and 
“supply for fine papers of all kinds, 
wrapping paper or paperboard. 

He feels that his estimate can be 
achieved by working mills on a 
“basis of 64% days a week or more, 
by eliminating special grades, colors, 
“gizes and weights. The estimate is 
also based on the assumption that 
the war effort does not require more 
paper than allowed and on a prob- 
able further increase in mill output 
of perhaps 5%. 

For the first half of, 1942, Mr. 
Crabtree sees little danger of run- 
ning out of supplies of these papers 
and this is about as far ahead as he 
.is willing to attempt any forecast. 

Need Materials 


Much is going to depend on 
ability of the Canadian paper mills 
to get an adequate supply of ma- 
terials which they need. Already 
some materials are scarce or re- 
stricted in supply. Among these 


GF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


ee Aiea 


TORONTO 
PHONE EL7271 


RANCHES 


REA WINNIPEC 





To The 
Travelling Public: 


| HOTEL LONDON 


London, Ontario 


Rates for Rooms 
as Follows:— 
Single room without bath, $2.75; 
running water and toilet. 
Single room with shower, $3.00. 
Single room with bath, $3.50. ’ 
Single room with tub and shower 
combination, $4.00. 
Double room without bath, $4.00; 
running water and toilet. 
Double room with bath, $5.00. 
Double room with tub and shower 
combination, $5.50. 
Twin bedrooms with tub and 
shower combination, $6.00. 


Soliciting your 
appreciated patronage. 
H. F. STRUCKETT, Manager 





Paper Pinch: Hit Late This 
But Thinks Supply Will Be 96% Recent Average Der 
Biscuit Makers Take Steps 





might be mentioned chlorine for 
bleaching the paper and casein, used 
in making coated papers. In the 
past, casein has been imported from 
Australia and New. Zealand. Now 
it is hoped to be able to import it 
from the United States. If this is 
not possible, substitutes must be 
found. There is prospect that other 
needed chemicals may become 
scarce as well. 

One factor causing present heavy 
demands on the Canadian industry 
for paper at present is shutting off 
imports into this country. This has 
come at a time when domestic con- 
sumption was moving sharply up- 
ward. 

He believes that Canada’s present 
paper supply.can be spread out to 
go much farther than it does at 
present. He mentions specifically: 


which printers can help by design- 
ing all pisces to cut out-of stanmers 
sizes of paper. 

2. Reduce grades and colors offer- 
ed for sale so as to approach mass 
production. 

3. Carry on a campaign to reduce 
weight of paper used. This means 
more yards per ton, more tons pro- 
duced per hour and. less man hours 
per yard of paper. 

To help out in assuring a supply 
of waste paper which is widely used 
particularly by makers of paper- 
board, he calls on printers and 
paper users to avoid waste in their 
own plants and to salvage all pos- 
sible used or waste paper. 

As summarized by Canadian 
Printer and Publisher, Mr. Crabtree 
indicates the demand and supply 
situation affecting the paper in- 


1. Discouraging of “specials” in! dustry in Canada as follows: 
INDUSTRY’S POSITION AT WAR OUTBREAK 


Capacity 
Tons 
Book and writing* ..... 145,000 
Wrapping ccececcccess dss 48,000 
BRONTE: So cases CN Socks tie 450,000 


. Capacity 
Domestic Use Operation 
Av. 1938+39-40 % 
(Incl. Government) 
y 94.4 
41,950 87.4 
‘371,862 82.6 


TO WHICH MUST BE ADDED ADDITIONAL TONNAGE BUILT 


OR BUILDING 
On this basis operations 
Additional in 1938-39-40 
Capacity would have been 
Tons % 
Book and writing* ....sccccsesseess 20,000 | 83.6 
WEAK 5's occ bios ccdes inde vaes 12,000 69.9 
BOOT in bo. dancadedesaivvcr Ga sees swe 000 74.4 
ADDING THIS ADDITIONAL CAPACITY WOULD ee 
alance 
Total Estimated for Commercial Use 
Capacity War Needs s % 
Tons Tons Tons 1939-40. Av. 
Book and writing* .. 165,000 41,250 (25%) 124,000 90 
Wrapping ........... 60,000 20,000 (1/3) 40,000 100 


500,000 


seers eseneseses 


125,000 (1/4) 375,000 101 


ard 
*Includes Se er scewne greaseproof, glassine and coated papers. 





Export Permits 


Needed 


For Pulpwood Trade 


Canada has placed pulpwood 
products on the list of articles on 
which an export permit must be 
obtained before they are sent out 
of this country. This action is said 
to be due to local shortages be- 
cause of unusual demand at higher 
prices from the United States. 

After Feb. 1, permits will be re- 
quired covering all shipments from 
Canada of pulpwood of spruce, 
balsam, hemlock, jackpine or pop- 
lar. either as cordwood or logs. 

Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, in an- 


Corrugated Paper Box 
Arrears Unchanged 


Dividend of $1.75 a share has been 
declared on the 7% _ preference 
stock of Corrugated Paper Box Co., 
payable March’ 2, 1942, to share- 
holders of record Feb: 16. Payment 
of this dividend will leave arrears 
unchanged at $14 this year. 


Abitibi Power & Paper 
Company, Limited 


TORONTO, ONT. 
Owning directly or through subsidiary companies, 
mills at 


Beaupre, Que. 
Pine Falis, Man. 
- Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


froquois Falls, Ont. 
Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. 
Fort William, Ont. 


Port Arthur, Ont. 
Newsprint 


Groundwood Pulp 


News Sulphite Pulp 


High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp 





The Emblem of Heapiely 


From earliest times it has been the custom of fine 
hostelries to hang out a welcome sign. The Canadian 


Pacific Hotel crest means more than ‘welcome. 


you, the traveller, it 
courteous, complete 
business contacts. 


=. 





Cornwallis Inn 
Digby Pines* 

Lakeside Inn* 
Algonquin Hotel* 


McAdam Hotel 
* Chateau Frontenac 
Royal York 


Hotel Saskatchewan 
Hotel Palliser 


Empres: Hotel 
Hotel Vancouver 


Canalien Ni 


For further 


service and a 


St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, N.B. 


Royal Alexandra Hotel 


Banff Springs Hotel*® 
Chateau Lake Louise* 
Emerald Lake Chalet* 
(Operated 3 thie’ | Vahesuver ‘Hotel Co., Limited, 
*Open summer months only. 


reservations communicate with 


hotel. managers or nearest 
‘Canadian Pacilie agent. 


To 
means warm hospitality, 
centre for 




















Kentville, N.S. 
Digby, N.S. 
Yarmouth, N.S. 


McAdam, N.B. 
Quebec, P.Q. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Regina, Sask. 
Calgary, Alta. 
Banff, Alta. 

Lake Louise, Alta. 
near Field, B.C. 
Victoria, B.C. 


Vancouver, B.C. 








‘anedian P. eres 







CANADIAN 
PACIFI¢ 





information and 








nouncing the permit system stated 
that no discrimination was intend- 
ed against established United States 
interests who have been accustomed 
to get their supplies of pulpwood in 
Canada. Contracts concluded prior 


to Jan. 15, 1942, would not be inter- |. 


fered with. 


Referee Board 
Outlines Base 
Of Policies 


Seeks to Equalize Excess 
Profits Base, Not Tax 
Itself — Decisions Kept 
Secret 

















Canada’s excess profits tax board 
is holding continuous hearings to 
dispose of claims for the fixing of 
the base or standard profit of tax- 
payers. Mr. Justice W. H. Harrison, 
chairman of the board, outlined its 
basic policies in a press statement. 
Decisions of the board are held to 
be secret. He said the Board seeks: 


“On the basis of information sup- 
plied by the claimant and supple- 
mented by the studies of our own 
staff, to set a level of profits which 
might reasonably have been earn- 
ed undef business conditions pre- 
vailing in 1936-1939. The Board is 
not unmindful of the consequences 
of the result of taxation upon a 
business although its primary duty 
is to equalize the base and not the 
consequences of the tax.” 


Business Views Contrary 

Some businessmen, he says, want 
an award of standard profits higher 
than they could possibly have 
earned in 1936-1939 in order to re- 
coup losses of past years and be 
fortified for the future. 

The chairman emphasizes, how- 
ever, that “it is precisely this in- 
crease of profits that is to be taxed.” 
The Board’s duty, he holds, is: 


“Merely to set a base which 
represents the realistic judgment 
of what a claimant’s prewar profits 
might have been if he had been in 
business or if he had not been 
unduly depressed. If wartime 
profits increase above this level, 
the claimant experiences the same 
relative consequences as other 
taxpeyers who have had to rely 
on their actual prewar profits as 
the basis for calculating the in- 
crease in wartime profits.” 


Seeks Representative Base 
The chairman states that to meas- 
ure the increase, profits are com- 
pared with the average profits in 
the four years immediately preced- 
ing the war. It is highly important 
to business, he states, that this base 
be representative of the actual 
earning power of the business as 
otherwise, if it were unduly low, 
the increase in wartime profits 

might result in unjust taxation. 
Recommendations of the Board 
are turned over to the minister of 
national revenue and, if approved, 
are communicated to the taxpayers 
concerned and are not made public. 


Two Classes of Claiins 

The Board has two general classes 
of claims referred to it by the In- 
come Tax Department which deter- 
mines whether claims are eligible 
for consideration: 

The first class ditions the 
claims of new businesses which 
obviously have no record of pre- 
war earnings. 

The second class includes certain 
defined claims from. businesses 
which contend that their profits were 
unusually depréssed in the 1936- 
1939 period. They desire to have 
their standard profits raised to a 
level. which would correct. the spe- 





To Aid Paper Conservation 


Biscuit manufacturers in Ontario 
and Quebec have been getting to- 
gether to conserve paper board, re- 
ports Canadian Grocer. Plans 
worked out by the biscuit men call 
for elimination of certain sized 
small cartons, cutting of size of 
flaps of cartons and a reduction of 
the quantity of wax and glassine 
paper insidé where possible. 

Cutting of supplies of Cellophane 
and similar transparent papers for 
wrapping biscuits by 50% has al- 


ready meant a switching » over to 
use of wax paper in many in- 
stances, 

An instance of the paper reduc- 
tion efforts is the agreement that 
on all seal-end cartons and’ combin- 
ation seal bottom, tee cartons, 
the outside flap shall not overlap 
more than one inch and the com- 
bined length of the inside flap shall 
not exceed the combined length of 
the outside flaps. This reduction in 
itself is “expec 
siderable saving in paper board. 





Pulp & Paper Association 
Seeks Ways to Save 


Canadian’ Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation holds its annual meeting in 
Montreal this year on Jan. 28, 29 
and 30. Major subjects of discussion 
are to be methods of increasing the 
efficiency and reducing operating 
costs in both woodland and manu- 
facturing operations which take on 
added significance in view of the 
important place the industry holds 
in Canada’s wartime economy. 

Separate discussions are to be 


Municipal 


Finances _ 


Toronto collected 92.02% of its 
1941 levy in current taxes during 
that calendar year, the highest per- 
centage collection in the past 13 
years. G. A. Lascelles, finance com- 
missioner, reports. Collections for 
1941 totalled $29.8 millions of a total 
levy of $32.3 millions. In 1940 col- 
lections were $30.1 millions of a 
total levy of $33.6 millions. 

Outstanding taxes, current and 
arrears, at $3.8 millions are the low- 
est since 1933. Prepayment of taxes 
in 1941 amounted to $5.3 millions 
against $4.2 millions in 1940. 

cf * * 
Vancouver should be able to show 
an operating surplus when it closes 
its 1941 accounts, according to Ald- 
erman John Bennett, Civic Finance 
Chairman, Total of $1,135,000 was 
paid into the sinking fund in 1941, 





{reducing the fund’s accumulated 


deficit to less than $16 millions. De- 
beéntures amounting to $2,466,000 
matured and were paid off. Ap- 
proximately 92% of the current 
taxes were collected, a slight in- 


.| crease over 1940. Collections of tax 


arrears were 4% higher than the 

previous year, and collections of 

both current taxes and arrears com- 

bined represent more than 103% of 

1941 current levies. 
6 ” * 

Welland, Ont., operations in 1941 
resulted in a surplus of $31,554, it 
is reported. Cash balance on hand 
at the end of the year, after mak- 
ing) provision for all outstanding 
current liabilities, was $84,434. Dur- 
ing the past ten years, Welland has 
reduced its debentures debt by 
nearly a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, outstanding debentures now 
amounting to $1,227,417. This repre- 
sents a per capita liability of only 
$95.60 compared with the per capita 
liability of $220.49 in 1932, 

ak * * 


London, Ont. 1941 Separate 
School dssessments on which 1942 
taxes will be based was $6,027,278, 
as compared with $6,118,646 in the 
previous year. Division of the 1941 
total is: real estate, $5,631,070; busi- 
ness, $393,961; income, $2,247. The 
separate school figures are on a 
total city assessment of $84,832,000. 

Recent retirement of $257,000 de- 
bentures of the London & Port Stan- 
ly Railway will mean that London 
taxpayers will pay $21,500 less in 
debt charges on this a¢count. 

aS ~ 7” 

Barton Township, Ont., collected 
in taxes during 1941 a total of $43,- 
539, approximately 84% of the total 
collectable. During the year a total 
of $14,727 was collected on arrears. 
Bank overdraft of $10,746 outstand- 
ing at the end of 1940 was paid off 
in 1941 and at the latest year end 
there was a balance on hand of $4,- 
776 after payment of all accounts. 

~ 


Kingston, Ont., witi have no in- 
crease in taxes in 1942 while there 
is a possibility of some reduction, 
according to Mayor H. A. Stewart. 
Current tax collections in 1941 were 
93.36% as compared with 91.4% in 
1940. Tax. arrears outstanding now 
amount to $100,000. An increase in 
the collection of arrears brought 
total tax collections in 1941 to 
105.27% of the year’s’ levy. During 
1941 debentures amounting to $242, . 
450 were’ retired and new issues 
totalled $52,000 making a net re- 
duction in the indebtedness of the 
city of $190,450. In 1941 there was a 
reduction in the net carrying 
charges affecting the general tax 
rate of over $26,000. For 1942 there 
will be a further reduction of $26,- 
130, it is estimated. The last of the 
unemployment debentures amount- 
ing to $116,000 will be retired in 
July. 

Bs * a 

Saltfleet Township, Ont., had an 
operating surplus of over $21,000 in 
1941, this being the first year that 
no money was borrowed by the 


township. Tax levy of 20.5 mills in}. 


1941 is expected to be further re- 
duced for 1942. Tax collections dur- 
ing the year were over $101,000 or 
nearly 80% of the tax levy of $127,- 
412, and 5% above 1940. Collection 
of arrears amounted to $48,026. 





cial or unusual disabilities which 
caused the depressed conditions 
from which they suffered. 

A wide variety of claims con- 
fronts the Board from all kinds of 


heavy duty machines. The chairman 
emphasizes that it is not the function 
of the Board to equalize the burden 
of exvess profits taxes, but to carry 
out the ee policies devised to 


meet 

















conducted by the technical sections, 
under W. B. Scott, chairman, and 
the woodlands section under L. A. 
Nix, chairman. 


A feature this year will be a 
special exhibit of photographs and 
actual products showing the various 
war materials being produced by 
the pulp and paper industry under 
the Bits and Pieces programme of 
the association’s Wartime Machine 
Shop Board. 


At the annyal luncheon on Jan. 30, 
which follows the annual. meeting 
and election of officers, F. G, Rob- 
inson, president, will present his 
report. Principal speaker at the 
annual luncheon will be Lieut.-Col 
Howard Kennedy, former manager 
‘of the Quebec Forest Industries 
Association, temporarily in Canada 
following active service ‘overseas. 

The Weldon Gold Medal, donated 
annually by A. L. Dawe, goes this 
year to Carl D. Jentz of the St. 
Lawrence Paper Mills Co. in recog- 
nition of technical papers presented 


by Mr. Jentz at the 1941 annual]: 


meeting and other occasions. The 
Howard Smith Gold Medal, donated 


by Harold Crabtree, is to be award-| Cosmos 


ed to K. D. Running of Anglo-Cana- 
dian Pulp & Paper Mills Ltd. for 
his paper, “Hardwood Utilization,” 
read at the 1941 annual meeting. 


column, 
Confidence,” 
ceptionally 
attention, 


large 


as shown 


on request. 
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Declares Extra 


Measure Value by Editorial Strength 


Editorial strength i is the secret 
in the formula that produces 
your best advertising medium. 


N CHEMISTRY, there is no substitute for 

the skill and judgment of the chemist. 
much, or too little, of ingredient “A” gives a dis- 
appointing result. It makes a startling difference 
if “B” is poured in before “A,” or vice versa. 


In magazine publishing, there is no substitute for 
the talent and ability of the editors. 
bined judgment determines the editorial formula. 
Selection of an outstanding corps of writers is 
only part of the job. How the work of these 
writers is combined to produce issue after issue 
is the secret of a successful magazine. 


H. Napier Moore has been master chemist, so 
to speak, for Maclean’s for more than I5 years. 
Assisted by such men as W. A. Irwin, associate 
editor, Jack Paterson and R. G. Anglin, assistant 
editors, and N. O. Bonisteel, art editor, he has 
selected the best of writers, 
carefully guided and blue- 
pencilled their efforts and 
shrewdly presented them 
twice a month in interest- 
ing array before Canada’s 
largest magazine audience. 
His editorials and his own 
“In the Editor’s 
receive ex- 
reader 


“What Canadians Read,” 


a recent survey shown 


Editorial strength has 
made Maclean’s Can- 
ada’s most. influential 
publication, with power 



























During 1942 we shall 
observe our 50th 
Anniversary, leaving 
behind a “first 50 
year’ record un- 
equalled in Canadian 
life insurance. 


Planning for the 
coming year this 
Company is giving 
full support to war- 
time demands and in 
turn urges all Cana- 
.dian citizens to do 
their share, and par- 
ticulary to support 
Canada's forthcom- 
ing Victory Loan. 
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John Bertr 
5c Extra o 


| John Bertram 
elared an extra 
cents a share or 
payable, along 
semi-annual divi 
| share, on Feb. 
holders gr recor 











Cosmos is understood to have 
been operating. at a high rate at 
capacity during 1941 with unoffi-. 
cial expectation being. that the 
year’s earnings will be at least as 
good as in: 1940. 


a share along with the regular 
quarterly of 30 cents. Both dividends 
are payable Feb. 14 to shareholders 
of record Jan. 31. Similar extra di- 
Cosmos Imperial Mills has de-|vidend was paid at the same time a 


Imperial 
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FORD HOTEL 
TORONTO * 
to affect the thinking of a nation w hether i it be in . 
public affairs or in business, and in 
Read today by over 1,108,250 alert Canadians OTTAW/ 
(verified regular readers to whom you might add ; 
thousands of casual readers), Maclean’s ‘is 
Canada’s most potent force for moving merchan- 
dise, or for popularizing the company. behind the 
merchandise. 


Whatever You Want in a Medium, 
Maclean’s Has It! 


Whether eager reader interest .. . or family appeal 
... or assured long life... or large national cover- 
age... or merchandising influence . . . or largest 
advertising volume... 
or economy of invest- 
ment;... MACLEAN’S 
HAS THEM ALL! 


Use Maclean’s and Be 
Safe! 





in W. A, Irwin 


Associate Editor 





Jack Paterson 
Fiction Editor 


R. G, ANGLIN 
Assistant Editor 


N. O. Bonisreen 
Art Editor 


Maclean's 
CANADA. NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
481 University Ave. Toronto, Canada 





London, -Eng. - New-York. . 
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qeeteigy \lydebank Scene of Desolation Now — 
ut Britain's Model City To-morrow 
By FLOYD 8, CHALMERS —__} ingman’d ‘residential | ee : 


L Lia AMA eatdeatin’ cies Ge UMitaed afd \ boys Wa Bottled, weerweode seimuy 40’ bo 
Editor, The Financial Post . fee busy, with one or more war jobs—women as 
GLASGOW.-The primeval forest of ship- 
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YOUR HEIRS WILL BENEFIT _ 
When you appoint a permanent, experienced trust 
company as executor of your estate, you know that 
your dependents will he protected against unneces- 
sary legal expenses and unwise investments and 
assure the economical administration 
of your will. 







































time is lost in settling the families in new and 
temporary homes. Such interruptions are | well as men. 































































































































































































in Edinburgh was like speaking to a Rotary | sumption in Canada in 1941 is indi- 
Club in Canada and although I was afraid I| cated by the statement that 8,587.7 
had been boastful and had overplayed our| Millions were made available for 


i “ti consumption, according to Dominion 
part in war production, the mover of the vote Bureau of Statistics figures. This 


guessing as to what his bombs have done.. If vera 
he hits a factory or yard that’s for him to 
find out and if he misses there is no inclina- 


tion to suggest he havea second try at it. But 


vv hil ses at ae ncaa sor el ence eee Crates aerate tee ee ner 
e* e press of | NO su delays anywhere in the somewhat proudly ¢ pace war 
ir SOth Britain,” the “Queen Mary” and the “Queen | Isles since last Spring. ~ production has reached in. Scottish factories. MONTREAL ey, 
, leaving Gee today fignting ie battle of the vette a 2 = ss abs Some Disappointments + Montreal Tevet Sulding i 
ies =i ns—and winning it; Every few days a| 8iven the other day when that city an r canno moral 61 Yonge Street — oronte 
first 50 ‘| New cargo vessel or warship flouts the aes ingham staged a “Warships Week” Competi- Dandy . a dee ee shi sce J. F. HOBKIRK, Menager — 
rd. un- bottom of the River Clyde’ and makes for salt| tion to sell war savings certificates. Glasgow | considering the years of dole and depression | J. A. Hope of the Ontario Supreme z 
Yanadi water, By some time in 1942 the curve of| S¢t up a new high record for a provincial city | __Byitain got down as low as 133 de to of | Court ruled that no further order = “= 
anadian | shipbuilding will rise sharply above sinkings,| by raising £13,501,309. (Later Liverpool sur- shipping, for instance, in 1933 Soon Hh in was necessary than the one issued 
e. SS It isn’t the Clyde alone that will do it, but the} Passed this record.) of capacity and had only 250 ne to os th on Jan, 12 by Mr. Justice J. K. 
Clyde is still the birthplace of more ships than| If Clydebank is today a scene of desolation, we a ns on the} MacKay, which originally sanction- 
/ ' : ys five months before war broke out—| ed the compromise but permitted a 
for the SYSTEMATIC any other place in the world. _- | it will be one of Britain’s model cities after | morale and efficiency are very high. Consid-|delay to allow shareholders a 
cs _. The Clyde has donned battleship grey.| the war. Plans are being drawn up for its ia tha tania : chance to develop any alternative 
ar. this ; aa ering the imminenee of the invasion danger. 
: SAVING. BES” There are no great ceremonial launchings| Tebuilding. There will be wide streets and | 4). tempo of production in some plants is plan they ‘could. 
s giving with the press of the world flaunting pictorial | odern homes; community centres, spacious | aicappointing. In other plants there is smooth | Brompton Pulp & Papec Co to buy When in 
“to war. Determine the amount of — stories of achievement. The Clyde goes| P@tks and ample playground space. The | justice in evidence Tames the asiete will be somanink Under 
money you intend to about its business in dead earnest and in| Schools will be placed where children will be | ‘There was a half-hour taken to strik in| the arrangement, secured creditors 
ds and in sore, sod pee fase Sa great secrecy. * able to avoid busy, dangerous traffic arteries. Glasgow shipyards eee ‘~ ree right per eeat foes = aS ee MN 0 n T R b f l 
1 : fe isi . ’ ‘ : ‘ . c | de stoc. un- 
all Cana- = “. ieee cconat . au sinea ot Sat aaa a —_ Setting New Records ‘ | to strike has been taken away from workers | secured creditors about 10% in cash. 
1s to do with us. Your money will : ‘ » and a rip down On the Clyde, where ships for this war are | but they do occasionally walk out. But this| There is no balance. available for 
be available at any time it one side of the river and up the other in the} being turned out, new records are being set. | strike was typical. Instead of laying off for | shareholders. : 
and par- is required, When. yon sub- police launch, filled one’s mind with en-| A cargo vessel of over 10,000 tons was com- | several days, the men voiced their feelings | a eae 
su rt government loan, issue your couraging pictures of almost unblitzed ac-| pleted in less than six months the other day, | by knocking off half an hour early, It was B. c, Sawmills 
Ppo cheque and keep tivity. There were things one would like to} which is a mark for builders the world over certainly not an evidence of a feeling of in- . : 
forthcom:’ ae TO OO ee He shout exultantly to the world, but which gne| to shoot at, tensity on the job. But it was on the other Lead m Size , Men of offa It 
Loan CAN ADA must not talk about. And while the war is being won, master | hand not a serious stoppage of production Canada had 6,610 sawmills in 1940, | oftairs naturally stop 
ee Slaughter of Clydebank shipbuilders are discussing the kind of ships | _ The shortage of labor is still the worst of | 8°°Pding to information released at The Windsor because of ‘its 
PERMARES Not far from’some of the Clyde's larger| they will build after the war. They reckon | the war supply bottlenecks, much worse than by ie ee f 5 gore] convenient location and its well- 
shipyards stands the workingmen’s suburb of | with the over-night, ocean-hopping passenger | the machine tool situation which is now “com- Quebas had most sueciiitie with established reputation for courtesy, 
Mortqage Corporation Nod amen Last eee ne alg airplane, but they have not agreed yet among | fortable.” Throughout Scotland training 08, ae by ee with 1,561. comfort and service. 
' Head Office, 320 Bay St., Teronte community of 55, souls. In| themselves that th “ ova a nad 2,0 
Assets Exceed $67,000,000. w | two nights of bombing, Hitler drove thou-| day luxury liner re Bah ee tout thal bela seaget tery bound trodce ences sacamialen Racca Sf nee The Windsor is recognized as the 
E sands of them from their homes. There were| the type of trans-Atlantic passenger who | reserved for men, such as tinsmithing, arc- | bia is seen to have 29 sawmills cap- proper place for business and 
John Bertram Pays pa Ag including several ‘hundred ae speed, regardless of cost, is probably | welding, etc. able of eeagaring, oe pilin, wears social meetings. 
. ost to them for good. ‘ It’ eet or more out of a total of 30 s 
iv Se Extra o ee The damage the Luftwatte did to the ship-| One of the most famous of the Clydebank | Minister honk Betti jr ane olasesigtioa pec hea hee gy peeps yas Pareto vue : 
Pr Te dividend. of tive ee free ~ we production in the| shipbuilders said to me, “It’s for the ship- | married women for munitions plants. one million board feet annually and > ts 
cents a share on its common stock yde and other ttish areas was not in-| owners and the passengers, and not for us, to There is an intense interest here—as in| Ontario, 1,495. 11 rs 
payable, along with the regular| COMSiderable, but the actual slowing up of| decide. But I think the ships we'll be build- | England—in Canada at war. The Scottish| _, * 
semi-annual dividends of 15 cents a }production was brief. ing will be speedy, seaworthy cargo vessels, | people understand Canadians better than| Cigarette Use Sets ‘, 
share, on Feb. 15, 1942, to share-| One cannot particularize in a matter like| that will cross the Atlantic in seven to eight | they understand the English, and they like| A]l Time Record / ON DOMINION SQUARE a 
holders of record Jan. 31. that because Supply and Shipping officials| days, and that will each be equipped to carry | thefh better, Speaking to the Rotary Club hi rd in cigarette con nf 
are at all times ready to leave the enemy | 100 to 200!passengers in the utmost comfort. eLatie Gebada ic tet ioe SN 4 


They will be 15,000-ton vessels, capable of 
making 18 knots. Those who want<to travel 
faster than that will go by air, but in our 
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‘ ' | generation there will still be Amore people | of thanks asked why I had been so modest | is 13.3% greater than the previous a 
I think I might safely say that in the areas I | travelling by sea than by air.’ about what Canada was doing. maximum of 7,571.8 millions in 1940. J P L AN GLEY & CO at 
— visited in Scotland the bomb damage was| Ships do not represent the sum total of the The Ministry of Information had me attend | The average for ae ae » Te e a 
derstood much less than I ; i ibuti i i : rewar years was 5,859.6 millions. rs 
ens a = oe an I had expected to see material. contribution of industrial Scotland the weekly press conference of the Scottish Pp Cigar releases in 1941 numbered C. P. Roberts, F.C.A., W. F. Houston, A.C.A, at 
1941 with unoffis Cat's here at | The direct damage to plants has been less| to the war. The combination of coal and stee] | journalists and it took an hour and-a half to| 19:4 millions as compared with CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS ot 
. being that. the the ‘Louccnttens important at any time than the loss of time| has made most of southern Scotland a great | answer all the questions asked about Canada | 165.7 million in 1940, a gain of 15.5%. Be 
will be af unetas where skiing starts earl. | due to upset working schedules when work-' ersenal, vibrating with the promise of vic- at war. Average for the five prewar years, TQRONTO KIRKLAND LAKE ti 
ier, lasts longer, where illions, a4 
- snow 2 _— =e cei a eT xs 125.8. m ons: 4 

the air r ° 




























miles of trails. Jump. 
Ski tow. And the fam- 
ous Snow Fagle Ski 
School. Do as ¢ 

do -annually — enjoy 
‘winter in the Mt, Trem- 
blant sector of the Que- 
bec Laurentians All other 
winter sports. Restricted 
clientele. 





at Dec. 26, 1940, last report available, 
shows current assets of $7 millions 
against current liabilities of $4.1 mil- 
lions leaving working capital of 
$2.9 millions. This compared with 


| Yo Uu r I n ve st m € n ts working capital of $2.8 millions in 


What We Do: What We Don’t Do: 1939 and $2.5 millions in 1938. 


Chief items among current assets 
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ee F. H. WHEELER, 1, Give information on Canadian securities 1. Answer enquiries of non-subscribers. according to the latest statement Gy 

sr sovte Dir. to Financial Post subscribers. 2. Answer enquiries on foreign securities. a ae in. a Ts ee ey 

Scite \ , STA, QUE: 2, Publish anonymously letters of general 3. Reply by telephone or telegraph. ad Tnpaid halaner: alee Canodian zt 

aj a interest. 4. Select list of securities; express opin- Bacon Board contract and $3.4 mil- a7 
3 $8. Supply facts rather than opinions. ions; or make forecasts. lions in inventories. Current liabili- aa 
: A AY MI ties were made up chiefly of $2 mil- a 
4 Three-cent stamp and address label from subscriber’s copy of The Financial Post must be lions secured bank demand loans, =i 
4 enclosed, Address letters to The Financial Post, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2. $1 million secured bank overdraft =e 
‘ / Bi and $860,000 accounts payable. at 
' * of a large four-engine bomber of ae an 
é Ottawa Light British design in preparation for Burns & Co, Howard Smith oe 
Patronize I hold some Ottawa Light Heat | turning out orders which may total |’ Please give me some recent ae 

and Power. Please give me any | about $75 millions. In the year ended) figures on the financial standing How did Howard Smith Paper we 

al] R 1) | OT 3 i information you haveon this com- | June 30, 1941, the company earned , of Burns & Co. do in. 1941? Is there any talk of if 

pany, as I notice the stock has 


k $6.05 a share, a substantial increase a commen: dividend: being paldt 
dropped to a very low level forthe | from $2.64 a share reported for the 
high rate of earnings. previous year. Current dividend rate 


FORT ' is $2 a share annually and there has 
The stock market in the past few | been no indication that the company 


for COM 
ae no weeks has not shown any particular | has planned any increase. Its prime 
a a signs of strength and the decline in| peacetime business is the manufac- 
Z THRIFT j the market value of Ottawa Light | ture of railway cars and automo- 
» 


Burns & Co, in 1940. had a net —— 
loss of $76,371 which compared with| Howard Smith Paper Mills Ltd. is 
a loss of $139,541 in 1939 and a loss | one of the largest producers in Can- 
of $369,355. in the year before that.| ada of fine papers and in addition 
For 1941 we understand that the | makes pulp products and by- prod- 
company met with considerably | ucts for domestic and world con- 
improved results with possibilities | sumption. Record activity was ex- 
of net profit for year reaching a|perienced by the company in 1941 
figure somewhere around $300,000, | and there seems little reason at this 
This improvement has been largely | time to expect that earnings on the 
due to the much heavier demand for | common stock will be less than the 
bacon for. the United Kingdom, | $2.23 a share reported for 1940. The 
coupled with much improved sup- | company has not paid dividends on : : 
ply of hogs for slaughtering in west- its common to date although there is ‘ 
ern Canada. talk from time to time of it starting Li, 

The company’s balance sheet as payment. 
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Heat and Power common shares re-| bile chassis, There is little doubt 
flects a general trend rather than any | that this, company will be very 
particular development in connec- | active during the war, although dis- 
rorp HOTEL «| | 40m with the company’s affairs. locations may occur as at present, 
From an operating point of view | because of the necessity of chang- 
MONTREAL || the company has been experiencing | ing from one type of production to 
, an exceptionally strong demand for | another. ; 
its services, due principally to the Ps 
large influx of war workers into 
Ottawa. In 1940 net profits totalled Tip Top Inc rporat ed 
ire betore, The decline was due |. What is the preseht status of the 
‘almost entirely to an increase of en Fe issued f by Tip 
about 100% in faxes. The report for| +°P alors Incorporated? 
the past year should make better Peet 
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H. Napier Mooas 
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There are still a number of de- g 
& Iders and ex-|, ; ; ; ‘ " 
a ean te reds Co. on the com- | tails to be cleaned up concerning Deadline for income tax returns is March 31, a month * 
FORDHOTEL & mon stock will exceed that for 1940, aan eee Pe ee Pe earlier than usual. In this weekly columd, The Financial 
, i ¢ A 

TORONTO # when it totalled 66 cents a share. |) te char ged with winding up Post answers the problems you many have in computing Wy); a 

te a ‘ the company have stated that the our tax. ah 
er it be int National Steel Car current liabilities of the business ” 






As an American subscriber | exceed total assets. It would there- 


and in please tell me if National Steel |fore appear virtually assured, that 


The 


e 
* es in my income tax return? The, T . f [ S CT S ' 
Depreciation on House board I receive does not allow ¢$¢¢ O adve 
I own a rented frame building: 


































. ‘ OTTAWA Car is playing any part im the war | there will be nothing to distribute any margin of profit on the ex- 
anadians > LORD effort. Comment on the com- |to the preferred shareholders. 1, What percentage can I write'| pense of keeping him. 
night add ELGIN * pany’s” os would also be = this pres Be be epe the| off each year for depreciation? ao 
; sy Spprecane. sole remaining value to the Tip Top| Does it include minor repairs up- ; ‘ 
lean’s “18 poh sG __ | Tailors, Inc., preferred stock will be |-keep, ete. Wade et Sovees. Se yor: Stee A family buys hundreds of dollars worth of 
merchan- This company is playing an im-| dividends which are, guaranteed up| 5 1¢ painting, underpinning, etc., | tax Saoess ie weal ae y safer oe : ors 
hi dthe ~ RATES portant part in Canada’s war effort.!to the payment due January 30, are renewed to do say for 10 years, | money your relative ere ou, dose goods — both as a group and as individuals. 
enin Single *2.50 || It was the first company in this| 1944, by the parent company. : ‘ ey y gives you, : 
to *3.50 country to start making shells and do I write soph wes expense in’one | nothing more than pay your out-of- 
- has been in the aircraft manufac- ‘ year or over years: pocket expenses. This being the ey Cc “ 
ing business for ‘some time. : 3:Do these improvements | case, you could include it in your The STAR WEEKLY reaches more Canadian 
ium mgt socuaity it is switching its Caldwell Linen change the amount I can write.off | return and oe — = your ex- |. ah - bl : : C 
‘ ? aircraft plant to the manufacture I have received a prospectus on | ach year? penses incurred against it. 13 i tion in anada. 
Caldwell Linen Mills Ltd. offering | 4. What, sort of improvements kis families than any other publica 
first and second preferred stock, are considered as increasing the a i . e 
I would appreciate your comments. | value of a chegutiat Husband and Wife Earning And the STAR WEEKLY has a higher family 
six — : inns In a case where both husband e Si 
ily appeal Owing to the fact that the shares and wife are receiving incomes readership — men, women and children, than 
nal cover- of Caldwell Linen Mills Ltd. have a You ate allowed ie es “a nfo from work, whet portion of each ‘ 5 
not been actively traded before this | ° t one’s income is exempt for income e . e : a | 
or largest year, there is not a great deal of in-| year for depreciation. This 18| tay purposes? Are there alternate any other Canadian publication. * 
slume eit formation pertinent to the company allowed : on all frame build- methods of declaring by joint or 
f j that is not contained in the circular | ings and is recognized as an expense | conarate statements? 
°L vAN’S to which you refer. We are eee be te oe ae ar gom a, the What regulations regarding de- 
-LE At this luxurious log chalet, in the famous that the company is the only linen | building by rents. 4¢ would not, ac-| qductible income apply when under 
Ba vith ithout making firm in Canada, that owing | cording to our information, include the above conditions the couple are f je 
Mi ALL! Private baths ee “4 coustertale lounges : a to lack of raw material it has recent- | minor repairs. But these are charged| married for but a portion Mt the LARGEST CIRCULATION 1 CANADA HIGH READERSH 
, cosy heartts < . ,encaiient table end Syery ly diverted practically its entire out-| off separately against income up to! year? J : 
s and Be veep ahaa eaoate Fait we ched || Put to cotton fabrics of oné type or} a certain amount. \ 
trails . .. official ski school, Canadian and another and that all production has| 2 Expenses of this kind, as indi- Stobenl: wel: Wis eee esl 
European instrictors . . : 2 been sold several months in advance. | cated above, may be written off in entitled to exemption of $750 each. 
oe ee et eae Macquarie Station, P.@ It is also worth pointing out that/the year in which incurred, as @|The best way is for each to make a 
rates—write: Ste. Margu » PQ. the plant is located on ground that| charge against the income earned. If actawate inceise tax Te telling 
would be submerged in the event of | very heavy, they would need to be| the situation. The same regulations 
the completion oe - St. ee treated as alterations. weoly even it. the dounle hanes bean 
danas gr gn Pah mbes pg paid 3. Minor improvements make no| married only a part of the year. Each 
for by faveet nment compensation and change in the net value of the build- | is entitled to single person’s exemp-- 
the entire plant moved back to a site | ing for depreciation, tion only. If, however, the wife’s in- 
that has already been acquired. 4. Improvements “ would see Glace the an ae on the — 
YEAR-ROUND RESORT HO It is worth noting that, according | change the vajuation of the property m the $1,500 exemption 
STE ADELE EN HAUT P.Q CANADA _ Winter holiday _ to the prospectus, the company earn-|for depreciation would include re- |™arried man. 
catians, this. luxurious ed first and second preferred divi-| building of a part or the whole and erent reine 
hotel with new additions dends by approximately twice in the| extensive additions and replace- : 
a in halitay sescures, "ek first nine Peper § of 1941, rp ery ments. — — | 
_* os aoe the outlook for the first pa 
+8 flood-lit iui. aba us is far from certain, with the ee \, et ae W. E. * BELL 
se sun-decks and dancing in and wage ceilings causing consider- é Taxation Insurance 
Bis ne Sunenes: Bese ae able dislocation, it appears reason- Relative Pays Board Totealtant os 
Set solani <venerveliane':9< able to exnect that this will be con-| During the past year i have been yaaa ae | 
A AE THE CHANTECLER, Ste. fined pretty Well to the first months| keeping in my house a relative etropolitan Bldg., : 


who pays me a nominal board of 


Adele en haut, P.Q. { the year and that more normal 
oneanina Fon. | $25 month,’ Should I report this | 


operations will be possible later on. 





|_ Toronto _—__AD. 4451_]l| MONTREAL ADVERTISING OFFICE: University Tower U.S. REPRESENTATIVES; Ward-Grifith Company lng, 
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Saskatchewan: a anew ne ee 8 @ 
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4.2'Bk. Montreal .. es ay i a ae \ 
4.4|Bk. N.. Scotia.. _ 5 Pea Bridge 
4|Bk. Toronto ... 36° 343/2+ 5 = Ham. U, is BE 
.. (Barber Ellis ... as . % . m. a 
Gel read | (35 bid 1.50 asked) 21204300. ‘haaning Carpe 
‘ . (— bid 16 asked) ae cres st Cal ‘ 
14 144 14 «148 4 ; ie “ta ieee eevee ora 
23 2 lioo4 123 4/t62ic a TRentr 
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Furnished by A. J. Pattison, Jr. & Co., Toronte 
Bid Ask 
Moirs, Ltd. .... 18 21 
oom Wm., p. 100 ve 
Meth. Lay., p ‘55 59 | Crown, fully pd. 
One Tobacco, p. p- 12° 193 Dontinion ire . 
ser C. Term., a6 7 | D. of Can. Gen. 
Prov. Paper, bt. 100 Empire, 25% pd. 
Milk 24 34 | Excelsior 38% pd 
23 | Great-West Life. 
56 | Federal, 25% pd. 
60 | Halifax Fire ... 
Sutton Horsley ° 13 | Imperial Life .. 
Tor. Cas +. “| Manufac. Life . 
Dis seees 67 71 | Monarch Life .. 
Un. F. Co-op. :. 33 | National Life .. 
Un. Steel, A Bt. 23% | Sov. L. 25% pd. 
Viceroy Mfg., c. -# | Sun Life 
Trusts & Loan Stocks: Tor. General ... 
Brit. Mtge. ..... 120 Wellington Fire. 
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Indust. Mtge. .. 
a an Breed. 3 3 *.38 Bt Sth 3. 5 ; abo. pref. ....|  ....| (— bid 66 asked)| 9% 5.3} Do. pref. .... .. [for 
. pref. . + (103 bid — asked) 12 | 1  7.9\Int. Pete. ....0.| 6844) 122 123 12. 123] 188 6.2|Wilsils . il bi org 3 . . I . . : : 4... | Lam . . ar, Be 
Do. pret. B..) "5 45 40 40 int. Power ...-{....| (2h bid — asked) | 120 50] .  .../Winnipeg EL A ite ite Lon 100 Ms : , . Goderich Elev D Investment Trust Shares 
8|Canada Bud .. aa (5 bid 53 asked) 9a|74-1.250 a Do. pref. ....] see] (— bid 88 asked) | 1.40 eee) Do. (By «oes 11 on a ‘ . nnadian. . : : : fs Pp Con facades. $ 
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Base Metals May Prove 
Next Market Leaders 


Unlimited Demand for Metals, Possibility of 
Higher Metal Prices, Safeguards Against Rising 
Costs Seen Making Base Metals Desirable 


Men close to the mining market state recent weeks have shown 
an increasing disposition by investors to “get into” base metals. Trad- 
ing has not been heavy, it is pointed out, but apparently the feeling 
continues to grow that the next bull market—when and if it comes— 
will find base metal stocks leading prices upwards. . 

Several reasons are given for placing base metals in a preferred 
category at present. The unlimited demand for base metals, the possi- 
bility higher metal prices may be secured, allowance for increased 
costs under United Kingdom contracts—all of these are pointed out 
as reasons for believing that base metal issues have increased in 
desirability. It is recognized, of course, that at the present time the 
entire market is bearish, and that some time may elapse before an 
upward trend may be in evidence. 
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Gold Output Lower 

Dominion gold production was 
lower in November, probably re- 
flecting the Kirkland Lake strike 
which started Nov. 18. Output for 
the month totalled 442,837 oz. com- 
pared with 461,168 oz. the previous 
month and 450,712 oz. for November, 
1940. 

Comparing November, 1941, with 
November, 1940, Ontario and Nova 
Scotia were the only gold ‘areas to 
show a reduction in output. Pro- 
duction by areas as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics fol- 
lows: 

— November — 
1941 940 


Area: 
Ontario 


ment trusts. The New York source 
notes that with gold stocks selling 
at close to wartime lows, yields are 
correspondingly attractive to the 
American investor. 
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Nazis’ Nickel Short? 


Evidence of.a possible German 
shortage of nickel is seen in a re-| 
port that Germany is using Russian 
prisoners to build roads in northern 
Norway to reach the niekel mines 
‘at Salmijaervi, Finland. Prior to 
the first Russo-Finnish war, the | 
nickel mines in northern Finland | 
were developed under the owner-| 
ship of a subsidiary of International 
Nickel Co. but Inco was forced to} 


519 | withdraw its staff as the Russians 


Regulation Relaxed 
The Ontario Securities Commis- 

sion has taken steps to eliminate a 

certain amount of red tape for re- 

lease of escrowed shares. Previously. 

it was necessary to secure a written 

consent from the Securities Com- 

mission for release of escrowed 

shares even when owners of shares | 
were entitled to their release under | 
regulations of the Commission. This 

has been done away with. 


Instructions issued to all escrow | 


made inroads into Finland. 

Some further work was under- 
stocd to have been done on the pro- 
perties after International Nickel 
withdrew and before the present 
Russo-German war started. -How- 
ever, the Russians lost the mines 
and the Germans are apparently 


Negus Op 
On Sixth 


A length of 95 ft, of ore a 


ported to have. been op 

on the new sixth level of Negus 

Mines averaging 2.37 oz. uncut 

or 1.24 oz. cut across an average 

wid of 2.6 ft. NE oe 
Production in December showed © 


$62,667 compared with $52,550 for 
November. Total output for 1941 
is given at $707,998 from 22,275 
tons of ore for an average recov~ 
ery of $31.78 a ton. This compares 
‘with $812,903 from 21,598 tons of 
ore and average recovery of $37.64 
‘a ton the previous year. 


Granby to Pay 3 
Extra Dividend 


Reflects High Level of 
Profits in Effect During 
Year 1941 


An extra dividend of 5.cents a 
share has been declared by Granby 
Consolidated Mining, Smelting and 
Power Co., payable March 2, 1942, 
to shareholders of record Feb, 13, 
along \ with the regular‘ quarterly 
dividend of 15 cents a share, 

Interim earnings statements indi- 
cate that the company is earning well 
above the present level of.dividends. 
A distribution of 5 cents a share each 
quarter could be made if directors 
felt this good policy. : 

In the quarter ended Sept. 30, 1941 
earnings had totalled $153,019 equal 
to 34 cents a share after allowing for 
all charges. This had compared with 
$122,616 or 27 cents a share in the 
corresponding period of 1940. 

Total net profit‘ for the nine 
months ended Sept. 30, 1941, was 
$431,845 or 96 cents a share compar- 
ed with $504,250 (including $221,027 
exchange credits) or $1.12 a share 
in the similar period a year earlier. 

Part of recent profits have been 
used to retire debentures. From Oct. 
1, 1940, to Dec, 30, 1941, a total of 
$145,800 principal amount of these 
five-year 5% convertible debentures 


intent on re-opening them now.|due April 1, 1942, were retired, re- 
Work was not in an advanced stage | ducing the amount outstanding to 


when Inco engineers left and it | $142,200 as at Dec. 31. 1941. Appar- 
does not appear likely that the| ently a total of $135,000 was retired 


mines can be placed in production | i” 1941 compared with $121,000 in 
until a considerable time elapses. | 


Lardeau Consolidation 
Possibility of renewed activity in | 


agents call for escrow of 90% Of) the Lardeau area of British Colum- 


vendor stock subject to release of 
shares on the basis of one vendor 
share for each treasury share sold. 
Transfer, hypothecation, assignment 
or other alienation within he *es- 
crow, however, is still onlys:to be 
made on written consent (of. 


Commission. 
e e * 


Buys More Golds 

That some American investors at 
least are still finding Canadian gold 
stocks attractive is disclosed in a 
New York despatch which tells of 
one New York -investment trust 
adding to its holdings in the fourth 
quarter of last year. This investment 
trust added 5,000 shares of Dome to 
its holdings and 900 shares of Lake 
Shore, bringing its holdings in each 
of these companies to 20,000 shares. 

Toronto brokerage firms have 
noticed considerable American buy- 
ing of Dome shares in recent 


bia is seen with the announcement 
that Thomas H. Kelway and David 
S. Tait are heading up consolidation 
of a number of properties in that 
area. Properties are being brought 
together that will lend themselves | 
to development in a single- block 


take them over. 


Groups of claims being brought | 


into the consolidation are the Gold- | 
finch, Independence, Nelson, and | 
Burniers groups. Shareholders of 
Meridian Mining Co. this past week 
were’ also. voting on going into the 
consolidation. The new company is 
to have capitalization of a million | 
shares. 

Backers of the consolidation be- | 
lieve that Lardeau has never had | 
a proper testing and the same view 
is stated to be held by members of 
the geological survey and other 
authorities. It will be necessary, 


months. It may be that this buying | however. totinterest new capital for 
has been originating with invest-'a development programme. 


Smelters Magnesium 
Plans Suspended? - 


Decision as to Whether or Not Scheme Should 


Be Completed Again 


one company will be formed to | 


Debated F 


From Our Own Correspondent 


‘+ OTTAWA.—Plans for a 5,000-ton 
magnesium plant to be erected 


companies (Bobjo—R. J. Jowsey; 
Moneta—W. E. Segsworth; Ventures 


Broulan Output Rises 
Last Quarter 1941 


An increase in production was 
shown by Broylan Porcupine Mines 
in the fourth quarter of 1941. Out- 


put was $280,820 from 37,624 tons of |; 


ore, an average recovery of $7.46 a 
ton: In the preceding quarter, out- 
put was $261,612 from 35,956 tons of 
ore, an average of $7:29 a ton. 


| /Output for all of 1941 was $1,067,657 


from 138,888 tons ‘of ore, an average 
recovery of $7.69 a ton. In 1940 the 
company turned out $1,190,484 from 
110,637 tons of ore, an average re- 
covery of $10.76. 
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covery to $2,521,846 from $2,443,730| 


and $2,409,966 shown for the quarters 
ending Sept. 30 and June 30, respec- 
tively. r t : 
Both operating charges and ‘taxes 
increased in the December quarter 
but the increase in output was suf- 
ficient to more than offset these. 
Production for the nine months 
ended Dec, 31, 1941, totalled $7,375,542 
compared with $7,589,211 for the 
same period of the previous year. 
The decrease in output was parti- 
ally responsible for the drop in profit 
by approximately $400,000. The other 
contributing factors were increase in 
operating costs by over $160,000, an 
increase of close to $100,000 in taxes. 
Charges for depreciation showed a 
decline from $145,160 to $127,510. 
— 


Jason Main Vein 


Rich at Depth 

Up to Jan. 19, drifting in the main 
vein on the fifth level of Jason Mines 
No. 1 shaft for a distance of 185 ft. 
had been in continuous ore averag- 
ing $52.77 per ton across an average 
width of 15.1 inches. : 

Raising on the same vein had been 
carried for 13 rounds above the drift, 
an approximate advance of 65 ft. 


Values for this distance averaged |’ 


$69.78 per ton across an average of 
24.7 inches. 

Drifting operations on this new 
level have been hampered to some 
degree by the presence of diorite 
dykes which made ‘solution of the 
ore pattern difficult in the early 
stages of the work. 

Final bullion production returns 
show an output of $66,606 for De- 
cember. 

This brings production for 1941 
to $766,708 from 48,226 tons of ore for 
an average recovery of $15.90 per ton. 


THREE OIL REGISTRATIONS 
Jan, 15, 1942, issue of the Alberta 
Gazette lists three newly-negistered 
oil companies: Clonmel Petroleums, 
New Ranchmen’s Oil Co., and 
Northcross. Incomes. Activities of 
Clonmel Petroleums were reviewed 
in The Financial Post last week 
while Northcross Incomes is under- 
stood to be a royalty company form- 
ed in connection with a well to be 
financed in eastern Canada. 


Week in Oils 


Foothills 10 Big Well 


From. Our Own Correspondent 

CALGARY.—Ripping out crude 
oil at an initial flush rate of 100 bbls. 
per hour and settling to a flow under 
strong back pressure of 55 bbls. per 
hour, the important Foothills No. 10 
well in the north Turner Valley ex- 
tension joined the ranks of the field’s 
largest producers last week end. 

The well, drilled by the Foothills 
Oil & Gas Co.—an Imperial Oil sub- 
sidiary—is located in L.S.D. 2.4-21- 
3w5, quarter of a mile east of the 
big Miracle Royalties No. 1 producer 
and the same distance west of Major 
No. 9 drilling west. , 


Drilling was halted last week at 
a depth of 8,069 ft., 1,450 ft. in the 
Madison lime, after the bit had pen- 
etrated a series of porous horizons 
with a total thickness more than 
twice that found in the normal sec- 
tion of lime. When drilling was 
halted, the bit was still in crystalline 
limestone, with no sign of the black 
lime which normally marks the 


of this run, the well was: pinched 


back and operated under back pres- 


sure at 55 bbls. an hour. 
Preparations were being made on 
Monday afternoon to apply a further 
4,000 gallons of acid. 
* « @ 


Old Idea Exploded 


The exceptionally large production 


obtained after the initial acid wash 
leaves no doubt that Foothills No. 
10 will rank among the top wélls in 
the field. The well was drilled on 
a location which, only a few months 
ago, was considered by many geolog- 
ists to be on the wrong side of the 
Turner Valley east fault. Its success- 
ful completion once again adds to 
the growing fund of knowledge 
about the north extension area | 
Major Oil Investments No. 4, the 
recently completed North Extension 
test which developed a heavy flush 
flow after two light acid shots then 
blew wild and had to be killed with 
water, was still clearing out the 
water from the formation early this 
week. It was expected, however, that 


to $834,477 or $1.05 a share was 
ty Mcintyre Poreupine 
three months 


“et 
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In a recent article in the London “Economist” the writer says: 
“Of all the forces that have carried the British nation so far 
through this supreme ordeal, none has been so valuable as the 
instinctive unity and mutual trust of the people . . . the confi- 
dence in ultimate jvictory bred by the knowledge that every 
‘(4 citizen would do his duty.” As we look on the co-operation be- 
: . jee ee tween the British Empire and the United States during the last 
SE SR bitte “4 ‘six weeks, is it fanciful to say that the “mutual trust” of which 
ile ae .., the “Economist” spoke has been apparent there also? And if 
“mutual trust” has arenes may we not hope, especially if 
the way is long and arduous, that a feeling of “instinctive unity” 
will come as well. Here is our sure hope of winning the war and, 

if we are wise and far-seeing, of winning the peace too. 

J. M. MACDONNELL, 

President and General Manager 
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THE COMPANY’S BUSINESS 
io é 
I, Assets owned by the Company— 
Cash on hand, Dominion and Provincial Bonds and other securities of a 
quickly negotiable character. .......6.ssccsececcrccscccccceseess 
Office Premises at Toronto, Montreal, Hamilton, Winnipeg and Edmonton, 
Mortgages and other securities of a fixed character..........+.+.+-++. 4,018,394.17 . 
‘ $ 5,585,705.69 
II. Assets held by the Company as Trustee for Savings Depositors and , 
Holders of Guaranteed Trust Certificates— 
Cash on hand and in banks........ etdecsceucca” Gls eOats 
Dominion and Provincial Bonds and other securities of a quickly negotiable 
CUMTOIAE oii vin ve 6 csc day Sg vse pa cteecdusccccccceeatccin cece cede TG? 
500,235.90 
8,216,673.96 


$1,567,311.52 


POON 6 has Caches dsc dduestnets HC Ge devenpes bebeecerecceweieee 
; 22,004,872.58 

III. Assets held by the Company as Executor and Trustee under Wills, 

Trusts, Agency Agreements, etc. ereeeweeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeee 283,844,024.03 


\-*""$319434,602.30 


THE COMPANY’S EARNINGS 


Net Profits for the year after deducting cost of Management, Directors’ and Auditors’ Fees, 
contribution to Savings and Pension Fund, Contingencies, etc. ...........2.ee0000. $466,332.82 

APPROPRIATED AS FOLLows: 4 

To provide for Dominion, Provincial and Municipal taxes other than taxes on Real Estate. 

Regular Quarterly Dividends for the year totalling. ............cececececccccccccscece 
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$216,181.34 


WHAT THE COMPANY HAS TO SELL 


‘The Company offers a wide variety of admin- _and invests savings. For corporations it acts 


lower productive limit of the Madi- 


somewhere in eastern Ontario by | —Thayer Lindsley, and the Depart- 


son showing. It was decided, how- 
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the Consolidated Mining and Smelt- 
ing Co. are in suspense The Finan- 
cial Post is informed. 

The project was announced early 
in December by the Department of 


Munitions and Supply. Whether or} 


ment of Munitions and Supply. It|ever, to:take production without 
uses the Pidgeon process developed | drilling deeper. 
at the Research Council laboratories 90.50 


by Dr. Lloyd M. Pidgeon, a brilliant | Not Yet Fully Acidized 


young Canadian chemist. . Sra ; a 
: : After drilling halted, fluid was cir- 
It was on the suggestion of Lt.-| culated to clear out the rotary mud. 


not it will be proceeded with, | Gen. Andrew G. L, McNaughton Then 1,000 gallons of acid was applied 


eventually, is not yet known. 

At the same time the government 
has given word to “step up” -the 
initial capacity of Canada’s first 
prospective magnesium producer 
(Dominion Magnesium Ltd.) from 
two tons,to 10 tons per day. 

The smelter plant was to have 
been built and operated by that 
company for the account of the 
British Government and its product 
allocated to the British Government. 
Presumably entry of the United 


States into the war and the rapid | 


extension of pooling arrangements 
between the three countries has 
been a factor in delaying the de- 
cision for a new Canadian source of 
supply. 

Currently the United States is 
embarked on a production expan- 
sion programme which when com- 
plete will produce upwards of 
190,000 tons of magnesium annually. 
This compares with total world pro- 
duction in all countries prior to the 
war of about 25,000 tons. United 
States pre-war capacity was about 
2,200 tons annually—less than half 
the announced tonnage of the pro- 
posed Smelters property. 

Irrespective of the decision on the 
‘Smelters magnesium development, 
plans are proceeding rapidly to con- 
struct 13 miles northwest of Ren- 
frew, Ontario, a purely Canadian 
venture for. the manufacture of 
-metallic magnesium. Immediate 
capacity of this plant was to have 
been about two tons a day with 
provision for stepping up to 19 tons 
daily. This has now been enlarged 
to the latter figure, The Post is in- 
formed. It is expected to be in 
production about midsummer, 


Use Pidgeon Process  “ 
The Renfrew property is a-joint 
effort of the National Research 


that Dr. Pidgeon was given a full-| last Saturday to wash off the form- 
time commission at the National | ation walls. 

Research Council in 1937 to explore| Kicked off, the well cleared itself 
ways and means of developing|rapidly, and began making new oil 
magnesium metal commercially jat around 100 bbls. per hour, In the 
from known Canadian sources. Al-| 24 hours ended 8 a.m. on Monday the 
though magnesium is the sixth most well produced 1,589 bbls. of crude 
plentiful metal in the. world it is ne ae final “ oe — 
also one of the most difficult andj] ee Can meee 


elusive to obtain in pure metallic 
form. The problem is not one of| duction process which uses ferro- 
locating the raw material but of | Silicon and produces the metal via 
finding a process which will extract | the “retort” ‘method at unusually 
the metal from sea-water or from | low temperatures. It can be under- 
magnesium-bearing rocks such as| taken at relatively low capital cost 
brucite, magnesite, dolomite or ser-|@%d introduces new developments 
pentine. not previously used in commercial 
The commercial success of Dr. | Production on this continent. 
Pidgeon’s process was demonstrated| Magnesium (lightest structural 
last October after magnesium had, metal, 64% the weight of aluminum 
been produced satisfactorily ‘in a|and nearly as strong) can be used 
pilot plant at Ottawa.by the Toronto UP’ to 1,000 pounds in a military 
mining group in association with| Plane. In pure form it is highly 
Dr. Pidgeon and the National Re-| flammable, burning with an intense 
search Council. The proposed com- | White light which is ideal for flares 
mercial plant is to be financed by | 2nd incendiary bombs. In Septem- 
the Department of Munitions. and/ ber, 1940, a plan was in contempla- 
Supply at an estimated cost of $2.7}tion and actually announced at 
millions. The government has the| Ottawa for the erection of a $15 
right during the war to use the/| Millions plant in Quebec whereby 
Pidgeon process in other plants in | the Aluminum Co. of Canada would 
Canada. ’ Semi tine magnesium for. the 
Dominion M rit overnment by the -electro- 
The new develo a cae lytic process. The plan fell through, 
pment will operate | however, when the U.K. determined 
. . 
under name of Dominion Mag- (apparently)* to. place its order in 
nesium, Ltd. to which will revert ont United Staten 
plants and procegses developed 
under war time production con- 
ditions. Capital stock is 150,000 
shares ‘no par value. Majority of the tamed dea is in 
stock is held equally by Bobjo,|Louvicourt twp. Quebes te tbe eset 
Moneta, and the Ventures group.|of the Siscoe- area. Eight 
President of the company is R. J.| shallow holes have 
Jowsey; vice-president W. E. Segs- 
worth. Maurice Crabtree is director 
and secretary-treasurer. Two other 


directors are Norman F. Parkinson 


and C..C. Calvin. 


clearing would be completed and 
acidizing proceeded with later in the 
week, 

e* ¢ ¢ 


Tilley Well Makes Oil 

The Northwest Co.’s Tilley No. 1 
venture on the Alberta plains, 125 
miles east of Calgary, has completed 
drillings 40 ft. in the Madison lime- 
stone at 3,209 ft., with promising oi! 
showings reported. After a brief 
drill-stem test, production string of 
4%-inch casing was run and cem- 
ented to 3.208 ft., and the plug was 
being drilled out on Mcnday, pre- 
paratory to commencement of. ex- 
tensive productivity tests, \ 

When drilling was halted last 
week, an Electro-log was run to pro- 
vide essentiz1 information on the 
formation. Then a formation tester 
was installed at the end of the drill- 
pipe and the pipe was re-run into 
the hole. 

Then the well was opened up. com- 
menced’ making gas immediately 
and; within an hour, started making 
erude oil and returning drill-fluid 
from the formation. In an hour and 
a half run, the well produced about 
36 bbls. of fluid—oil and drilling 
fluid. 

es ¢ @ 

At the end of this brief test, the 
hole was. full of fluid, consisting 
about two thirds of crude oil and 
one third cf water. It is not yet de- 
finitely known whether the water 
originated from the drill-fluid or 
whether it came in from the forma- 
tion. 

The oil is comparable to that found 
at the Standard Oil of British Colum- 
bia wells at Princess, 20 miles to the 
north, Gravity is between 23 and 26 
degrees. . m 

While the showing in the drill-stem 
test is promising, it should be em- 


10. It is located about three | test in L.S.D. 15 


istrative and finaneial services to both indi- 
viduals and corporations. For individuals it 
administers estates and trusts, accepts agen- 
cies for real and personal property, receives 


as trustee under bond mortgage, as receiver 
and manager, as liquidator, as transfer agent, 


as depository under escrow agreements, and 
in many other ways. 
It is our firm conviction, based on long experience, that possessors of moderate means should 
avail themselves of the benefits of experienced corporate administration and it is our policy to 


accept such appointments, A recent analysis of the number of new Estates, Trusts and Agencies 
in our Estates Department shows: ? 


Under $25,000 oceccees: 0% $75,001 to $150,000. ........... 10% 
$25,001 to $75,000. ........... 24% Over $150,000................. HG 


We offer experienced service in every type of trustee and agency work for individuals and 
corporations. 
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a the heavy duty rig from Foot-|staked its Home Millarville No. io 
Atlas Gets Porous Zone 


north and west of|of a mile south of Foothills No. 10| Atl@s-British Dominion No. 2, the 


atid 4 producers,|and the same distance east of the|®ext important North have reached the 


northerly prod-|Home Millarville No. 7 producer.|completion, has penetrated a thick and are now drilling near com? 


Cellar has been dug tion. 


pletion is expected in a few day 
Two other Turner Valle 
Madison 


end heavy/| (80 to 90 ft.) upper found the lime 
Oil Co. whose Home Millar- | duty rotary is now being moved in. show ui cease ti eee ee eee 
open c te satisfa No. 2, 
Council, a group of Toronto mining The Pidgeon patent is a direct re- ied bey S aeenien ts ‘J ow roe cm la m aon ) Genet Sateen ne the 
, : cto Drilling now drilling than 


in the limestone at 8,523 ft. Com-/| ison at 7,252 ft, 
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344,024.03 
434,602.30 
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16,181.34 
40,000.00 
10,151.48 


166,332.82 
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“Melee Gold Fields Se a 


Higher. 


ie ‘Cane 


TIC.—Decks are being 


cleared highe? profits at 


ic Gold Fields. Expansion of mill capacity from 
ty 700 to 1,000 


‘daily is now being 


and 


grade ore from the No. 2 


higher 
is expected to De'available for milling before the lose of the |§ 


d quarter. . 


A sharp increase in. both production: and profits is visualized in 


gocond baltof -2061 - with operating profits 


nO o> monthly’ 


Capacity is being increased. to 
tons daily by putting in’ an 
tional secondary crushing - unit 
thickening or. Com- 
ion of expansion is expected 
vt quarter. Furthér expansion 
1 be dictated by results secured 

w, the great west ore zone and by 
ic conditions prevailing seine 


s year. 
West Ore Most Important - 


present expansion has been based 
,ore results secured in the original 
workings. The west ore bodies 
ch drilling indicates to be far 
sre important than the original 
# showings—occur in. the main 
wear zone, starting 2,200 ft.’ from 
ge shaft. They occur as a parallel 
veries of diorite dykes in an area 
ft. long and 300 ft. wide. 
The drilling, carried out to a 
tical depth of 450 ft. indicated 


Hii to 6,000 tons of ore to the 


ve foot grading 0.3 oz. gold or 
155 per ton with gold at $38.50. 
pre in the original shaft working 
mms about 1,500 tons per vertical 
foot. 

The No. 2 shaft, for opening the 


: west ore bodies, is of four compart- 
iments and is located south of and 
4Bnidway along the western deposits. 
mit is expected that sinking will be 


uficiently advanced to permit 
lateral development on two levels 
in the second quarter of the year. 
lans call for continuous develop- 
ment while shaft sinking is in pro- 
mess to get the west ore bodies 
pened up just as rapidly as pos- 
ble. It is expected that the shaft 


perhaps reaching 


PORES ae RES EES 
Will -reach -its: objective of 1,200 ft. 


re the end°of the year. 
’ Drive Main Haulage Way 

Besides opening up the west ore 
bodies from the No. 2 shaft, a main 
haulage way is being driven west 
from the No. 1 shaft to the No. 2 
shaft location at the 1,200-ft, hori- 
zon.. This drive has been put out 
400 ft. and: is expected to reach its 
No. 2 ‘shaft objective—3,000 ft. to 
the west—as sinking of the No. 2 
shaft is completed. 

In the No. 1 shaft workings, ater- 
al development is under way on the 
new levels at 900 and 1,200 ft. The 
“A” ore bodies have been disclosed 
in the shaft crosscuts and drifting 
to the east and west is being ad- 
vanced. Additional crosscutting is 
planned north and south across the 
full width of the shear zone. 

Early in 1943 development will be 
reaching the point where large 
scale expansion’ may be considered. 
Taking the main and west ore 
bodies‘ together, in excess of 7,000 
tons of ore has been indicated per 
vertical foot or a total of 7 million 
tons of ore to the 1,000-ft. horizon 
if drill intersections respond to de- 
velopment. 

Big Profit Possible 

When development is further ad- 
vanced, it‘is indicated a milling 
rate of 2,000 tons will be warranted. 
On a 2,000-ton basis—and with a 
$9 average recovery and $4 opera- 
ting costs—an operating profit of 
$3.6 millions a year would be pos- 
sible. Directors are giving con- 
sideration to the problem of 


| 3 © Are you building a defense 
against the danger of losing the acceptance 
your products enjoyed in pre-war days? 


Poster advertising is the most economical 
defense ‘against ‘such loss. Strategically 
located throughout your markets, Posters 
are repeatedly seen by masses of people— 
the very people who will be buyers when 
supply again exceeds demand. In this way 
Poster Advertised Products are kept alive 
in the public mind. Use Posters now, when 
oversold, to quard your future earnings. 


THE POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
OF CANADA 


80 Richmond Street W. 


st flank, found the lime t aay 


iracle Royalties No. 2, ' 


xtension, topped the 
52 ft, 


‘| Sept. 30, 1941 


providing” miliing acti 
mensurate ‘with 
present on 


’ com- 
ore indi- 
totalled 


ts in 1941 
“with $646,855. in 
‘Tealized a 
net profit of $440,48 
cents share, Taxes and 
are believed to ete tila 
in, 1941 Geta in Sek 
Production the . last quarter - 
1941 was a new Wry at $482,442 
from 63,576 tong of ore for an 
average recovery of $7.59 a a as In 
the previous quarter, $467,596 
62,251 tons of ore, an average oa 
$7.51 a ton. With development being 
carried on at an accelerated rate, 
however, operating profit in the 
fourth quarter at $179,121 was some- 


equal to 11 
and write 


$103,751 compared with $75,410 the 
previous January. 


Here is how the year’s operating 
expenses were distributed:. 


Total Cost 
charge per . 


$ 
” 167,419 
83,987 


Item: 
Explor. & gore, epee 
ft sinki: 
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East ‘Malartic: Profit Of 
~ But New Ore I mpressive 


piece le wh: Cceeisaiionss 


" MALARTIC. —From the 


earnings sriritpoil, 1961 oes: dleap- 


pointing year at East Malartic Mines but from the development view- 
point, it was one of outstanding progress, 


} Exploration suggests a 


possible doubling of ore potential with 


sas veoyprrsd pane toner oe Al net an im- 
portant effect on mill heads and profits 


Placing new ore in sight 

responsible for the rela- 
‘| tively low level of earnings last 
year. In the second half 
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ew Ore in Three Places 


e...¥ 
ily 


oe due to inclusion of low 
spade de ages feed, lateral work 


| resulted in important new ore dis- 


closures in three sectors. These 


698 | were: 


While the operating costs per ton 
milled showed a rise from a low 
of $3.55 in March, 1941, to a high 
of $4.89 in December, this should not 
be taken as representing a perman- 
ent increase in per ton costs by ‘that 
amount. With an increased tonnage 
of ore to be treated in the latter 
half of this year, the present amount 
of development distributed over the 
greater tonnage will possibly mean 
lower unit costs. It is possible scale 
of development will be further 
augmented, however, when opening 
up of the west ore bodies gets under 
way. 

Results at Malartic Gold Fields 
for 1941 are reported as follows: 

Tons Aver. 
recov 
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1. In the main ore area at the 
1,570-ft. or bottom level where 
ore totalling close to 2,000\tons 
per vertical foot grates $9 a ton. 

2. To the east on the 485-ft, 
level where a new section: shows 
1,000 tons of ore per vertical foot 
grading $8.75 a ton at $35 gold. 

3. To the west of the shaft, 
where ore has been disclosed in - 
relation to a fault which ore dis- 
closures at Sladen make of im- 
portance. 


General results of drifting on the 
six new levels are as follows: 
East of shaft crosscut: 
Depth of 
Level 
ft. 
820 eee oe eee 
ee 


1,270 


— Grade 
Uncut 


s+ 


Ore 
Length 
ae 
544 
490 
529 \ 
600 89 
West of shaft crosscut: 
Depth of Ore — Grade — 
Level Longe Uncut Cut 
f $ 
eeeneeee 559 5 7, , 15 
oeeceere 567 5.76 5.76 
pf 5.22 5.02 
3.73 3.73 
3.94 3.90 
436. 4.17 
All development. headings remain 


Mining Concentrates 


Bulolo Gold Dredging produced 
13,591 oz. of gold in December 
compared with 12,873 oz.-in Novem- 
ber. December estimated working 
profit was $280,490 in United States| 
funds as against $283,570 in Novem- 
ber. Landing of Japanese forces in 
New Guinea, where Bulolo’s pro- 
perties are located, has been con- 
firmed by. Australian authorities. 
New Guinea is a large iskand—only 
100 miles from Australia at its near- 
est point—and much of it is inacces- 
sible. Bulolo is only reached by air, 
a distance of about 35 miles as the 
crow ‘flies. 

* 8s 6 

Base Metals Mining Corp. reports 
discovery of a new ore body with 
a high lead content but low in zinc 
in the vicinity of the East Monarch 
workings. A considerable amount 
of development and diamond drill- 
ing will be required before it will 
be possible to make an estimate of 
tonnage. Present indications are that 
it will not be large. This new ore 
body, combined with the increased 
price of zinc which became effec- 
tive Oct. 10, 1941, permits of lower 
grade ore being treated at a profit 
and will enable production to be 
carried on considerably longer than 
was anticipated months 
earlier. Practically a capacity ton- 
nage of ore was treated in the last 
quarter of 1941 despite some re- 
duction in November due to un- 
usual repairs. 

e® ses °e6 

Duquesne Mining Co. reports an 
additional 4,500 shares have been 
issued to C. Glenn Hunter and M. 
A. Sprott for services rendered the 
company from Oct. 1 to. Dec. .31, 
1941. Issued capital is now 3,935,058 
shares, leaving 1,064,942 shares in 
the treasury. 

e* es 

Hatd Rock Gold Mines reports 
slightly higher production for last 
quarter of 1941: 

Quarter Tons Tons Recov. Total 

ended: milled daily perton recov 

x 411 "8.17 
Dec. 31, 1941 s a a 
ese 8° 


Jerome Gold Mines reports ab- 
sorption in the mill appears about 
completed with recoveries up to 
expectations. Extraction has been 
approximately 91% and research 

work is being carried on to see it 
this extraction can be improved. 
Tonnage treated during October and 
November was at the rate of 500 
tons a day but dropped to approxi- 
mately 425 tons in r due 
to shortage of miners ove 


been done recently below the 500-ft, 
level as hoist capacity was being 
in connection with timber- 


308,819 
‘| tinued to’ be very satisfac 


last quarter of 1941 due to the strike 
in the Kirkland Lake area: 
Quarter Tons Tons Recov. Total 
ended: milled daily per ton ee 
31, °41 83,634 15.29 
Seni. 30, °41 140,684 1,399 15.44 iinsi3 
s s 
Mascot Malartic Gola Mines has 
started a programme of diamond 
drilling on its property adjoining 
Malartic Gold Fields and Marbenor 
Malartic in the eastern part of the 
Malartic area. The diorite belt 
found crossing Marbenor is stated 
to cross the northeastern section of 
the Mascot property and present 
drilling is being done to test mag- 
netic anomalies shown in a survey 
completed by Paul D’Aragon. 


McMarmac Red Lake Gold Mines 
is reported to have completed re- 
tirement of the $195,000 loan from 
McKenzie Red Lake Gold Mines 
which was used to pee the com- 
pany in production. This repayment 
was completed in spite of the fact 
that a considerable amount of 
money was expended for supplies 
to carry the company over the 
winter. Bee 


MacLeod-Cockshutt Gold Mines 
had a slight increase in production 
the last quarter “> 1941: 

Quarter ‘Tons Tons Recov. Total 

ended: milled daily perton recov. 


Dec, 31, 1942 57,301 623 10.65 os 
Nov. 30, 1941 61,585 669 9.87 608,185 


New Golden Rose Mines -has call- 
ed a special meeting of shareholders 
for Jan, 31 to approve winding up 
of company. ce sheet as at 
Dec. 31, 1941, shows current assets 
of $35,437 against current: liabilities 
of $1,372,215 consisting of a loan 

payable to Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Co. Milling was suspended 
in May, 1941, and exploration car- 
ried out was considered to have} sho 
exhausted all likely ore possibilities. 


Neormetal Mining Corp. reports 
development by drifting on the 1,- 
535, 1,685 and -1,835-ft. ls con- 
in the 
last quarter of 1941. Considerable 
diamond drilling remains to be done 

to establish widths and values on 
ies levels, however. Drilling was 
suspended in November and. re- 
sumed at the end of the year. 
Capacity production was maintained 
throughout the period and copper 
and zine concentrates were shipped | © 
as produced. Numerous serious de- 
lays have been experienced in get- 
the | ting deliveries of machinery for the 


addition is expected to go into 
operation about the end of January. 


; ‘ 
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contact and also to the south along 
the fault zone. 

Flat drilling north from the drifts 
bélow the 820 to the 1,420-ft. level 
has confirmed downward continuity 
of ore with some decrease in widths 
from the bulge or enlargement on 
the 670-ft. level. Drilling carried out 
so far shows the following ore 
north of the drift on levels from 970 
to eee ft. 


ot dee aoe 


eS “a 1‘iee 23 
4120. .... 3,111 20.0 - 
a7 974 22.0 
Oech at 
Drilling to the east of the shaft on 
the 1,420 and 1,570-ft. levels has 
shown a pronounced enlargement in 
ore widths and average grade. As 
these levels are the deepest opened 
up, results speak well for ore possi- 
bilities at still greater depth. 
Bottem Level Is Best 
Going east, the first five flat holes 


Aver. Tons 


2,545 


put out at the 1,4290-ft. level have): 
‘| returned the following values: $7.53 
t 


over 15.5 ft; $8.12 acnoss 26.6 ft.; 
$8.05 across 57.6 ft.; $8.34 across 
56.2 ft., and $10.93 across 35.4 ft. 
On the 1,570-ft.. or bottom level, 
flat drilling to the east of the shaft 


ho 


U. S. Tightens 
Use of Nickel — 


Many Uses Listed For 
Which No Metal Will 
Now Be Available 


Authorities at Washington have 
moved to tighten control of the use 
of nickel in the United States and 
many “loopholes” have been closed 
with the issue of a new priority 
order M-6-b. 

Primary nickel has been under 
complete allocation since May 15, 
1941, but control of scrap has not 
been so rigid. The new order lists 
many items in which it can no 
longer be used after April 1, 1942, 
‘nd also contains other. restrictive 
provisions designed to conserve 
nickel for war production. Use of 
nickel in certain items must be re- 
duced to 50% of a 1940 Base period 
between Jan. 1 and Mar, 31. 


None For Building 
Use of nickel in a number of 
items except where absolutely 
needed for operatidnal purposes 
(where no other metal will serve) 
has been prohibited in the United 
States in manufacture of transporta- 
tion equipment, plating, contairiers 
of all kinds, fire-fighting equipment 
-~ Bg equipment. 
ickel cannot be used at all for 
aamcneiien of building supplies, 
hardware end ornamental metal 


sup 
accessories, jewe * toilet articles, 
a. toys, musical instruments, 


Operating Profit Drops 
At Buena Vista Mine 


A sharp reduction in’ operating 
profit and 2 higher net loss were 
shown by Buena Vista Mining Co. 
in the-year ended Sept. 30, 1941. 
Buena Vista is owned 60% by Con- 
solidated Mining & Smelting Co. 
and 40% by Big Missouri Mines 
Corp. and is the operating company 
for the Big Missouri mine. 
In the year ended Sept.:30, 1941, 


compared with $290,090 the year 
before. 

Production was somewhat lower 
the 1941 — year at $453,010 com- 
pared with $582,225. 


r.the 
holidays. Little development has | 250-ton mill addition but the new}, 


400 ft. of ore well above. mine 
average grade. At the present stage 


widths of 14 to 50 ft. Drifting and 
flat drilling confirm surface drilling 
intersections in this area. Lévels im- 
mediately above and below the 
485-ft. level are to be extended east 
to explore the new. ore area with 
about 600 ft. of drifting to be car- 
ried out at each of these levels to 
reach the hew section. The drift at 
the 1,570-ft. level will also be car- 
ried east for exploration of the 
occurrence at depth. 


1941 Profit 15 Cents 


Estimated net profit of $606,613 
for 1941 is equal to 15 cents a share. 


This marked: decrease from the 39| 


cents a’share earned in 1940 was due 
primarily to decrease is average 
grade of ore milled ( 

aged $5.30 in 1941 

1940). and to higher costs involved 
in-a mining system to give better 
control of dilution. Operating costs 
averaged $3.21 a ton in 1941. Results 
by quarters in 1941 ‘are as follows: 

uart 
“Todea: aims a ao petit 


+ 133,068 6.54 741,948 210,115 
> 135.456 5.61 749,098 190,7: 


: od $01 4 a8 173 p1S 
Stoping is eeouulh to.be under 
way on the 820, 970, 1,120 and 1,- 
270-ft. levels early next quarter. A 
modified system of Panel shrinkage 
stoping is to pe completed, This is 
expected to allow a control of 
dilution at reasonable mining cost. 
With indicated mill heads of $6 
a ton or higher for the future, a 
progressive upturn in uction 
and profits is considered probable 
for the last three quarters “ the 
year. 

Recent ore disclosures warrant 
consideration of expansion in ton- 
nage, milled when and as the mine 
is prepared to deliver an increased 
tonnage. The milling plant with 
minor additions has a capacity of 
over 2,000 tons a day, but only about 
1,500 tons a day is at present being 
handled. 


The Sales Manager Looks 
at His Markets 


_ The sales manager who wants new business as well as 


e specialize in ihe Diiaend Pay 
in new gold mining properties under 
development. | 
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of this informative booklet. - 
SNe Oe ahaa 
how, when what royalties to buy so as to benefit 
your investment. 
a limited«number of issues are available. Write 
today your copy. it will be. sent without charge or 
obligation. 


CENTURY SECURITIES COMPANY — 
Members Oil Royalty Dealers’ Association of Ontario 
ADELAIDE 5853 
100 ADELAIDE ST. W., TORONTO, CANADA 
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NATIONAL ® 
STEEL CAR Corporation Limited 


| Modern Builders of Railway Passenger Cars 
| —Freight Cars—Snow Plows—Street Cars 
| — Air Dump and Industrial Cars of all 
| descriptions. Automobile Chassis frames 
and Parts — Steel Pressings — Forgings — 
Drop Forgings. 

} ‘Manufacturing Agents for LaPlant-Choate 

i Mfg. Co. Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, leading 


i} manufacturers of tractor equipment for earth 
and snow removal. 


Head Office: i AMILTON, ONT. 


Sales Office: 437 St. James Street 
Mentreal, Quebec 


Buy War Savings Certificates and War Savings Stamps 
Serving Ganadian Finance and 
Industry for Many Generations 
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the sales manager who wants to know how to allocate 
_ the goods he may he able to sell, needs market facts today. 


The BUSINESS YEAR BOOK and. MARKET SURVEY 


gives essential data on over 400 cities and towns, in the 
MARKET section. Every business firm should have this 
ready-reference book. 


Summary of Canada’s 
War Effort 

and thousands of other facts 
about 
AGRICULTURE 
MANUFACTURING 
POPULATION 
EDUCATION 
TRANSPORTATION 
TRADE AND COMMERCE 
etc., etc., etc. . 
104 Poges 
ras As $9 


' New 1942 Edition Réady Soon 
Order Now! 
The Finsnclal Pest, 481 Unierlty Ave Toronto) 


Send me postpaid ........-copies of. the new 1942 
editiorf.of THE BUSINESS YEAR BOOK and MARKET 
SURVEY @ $2. Herewith Beer estat in payment. 
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‘Insurance ‘Comp 


: "National Life 
ee of the National Life) 


1941 was $65 millions or $2.9 millions 
over the previous year. The total is 
now the highest in the company’s 
Total inbame was slightly larger, 
premium income and revenue from 
interest and dividends being also 
above that for the previous year. 
, The increase in assets was distri- 
buted over bonds, stocks and mort- 
gages. Mortgages at $1.2 millions 
were about $400,000 over those for 


_ the previous year. Policy loans were 


lower in keeping with the experi- 
ence of most of the other companies, 
is year. Policy reserves showed a 
ight gain. 
* G. Fay Davis, general manager, 
stated, that expenses for the sixth 
successive year had shown a reduc- 
tion. Policy payments were slightly 
higher. The rate of interest earned 
was 4.27% against 4.35% in 1940. 
Important items in the statement 
follow: 
194 
6s, 074,926 


1940 
$ 


62,118,870 
2,301,647 
1,534,212 


Insurance im force . 


over that for 1940. The new business, 
he stated; included new assurances 
increases 


$3.3 millions. The average sizeof new 
ordinary policies sold was $2,662 as 
compared with’ $2,497 in 1940 “a re- 
versal of the trend in’ recent years 
toward smaller policies.” 

Business in force was 5.1% higher 
on the year at $260.7 millions, The 
number of policies in force is 103,684 
averaging $2,514 in amount. 

Revenue from investments was 4% 
higher at $3.1 millions. Incurred 
death claims were below the 1940 
amount. Surrender values decreased 
materially Mr. Anderson stated. 

Among the company’s assets, gov- 


303 | eTBment and government guaranteed 


bonds at $21.9 millions were 30.6% of 


345 | total assets. Municipal bonds 12.6% 


Sereies 
Interest earned .... 


and corporate bonds 17.3%, a total 
of 61.5% of total assets. Stocks form 
5.8% of the assets, mortgages 17.9% 
and policy loans 9.2%. 

The rate of interest earned on the 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Pitblado, Hoskin, Grundy, Bennest & Drummond-Hay 
Pitblado, Hoskin, Turner, McEwen & Alsaker 
Barristers, Solicitors, &c. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 


FENNELL, PORTER & DAVIS|] w. COUPER,. K.C. 


ROBERT Fann. K.C. DANA H. PORTER 
UCE P. DAVIS 


BARRISTERS, SOLICITORS 


Telephones ADelaide 7382-7383-7384 


Cnn ASORESS. “THIMSON.” 
RONTO CANADA 


Advocate, Barrister, Etc. 


486 St. John St., Montreal 
Tel. Marquette 3005 


CONSULTING ya GINEERS 


THE GENERAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


(CANADA), LIMITED 


ENGINEERING 


CONSTRUCTION 


OPERATION OF INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


100 Adelaide St. West 


Shoemaker & Burnham 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Mill Design, Metal- 
lurgy, Power and Mining Plants. 

Room 


201- 
45 Richmond St. West, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Waverley 4466. 


WA, 8605 Toronto 


: DEPENDABILITY 
Its ability to get the news and 
interpret it accurately is what 
leads wise investors in Canadian 
securities to rely each week on 
THE FINANCIAL POST 
$5 One Year-=$250 Half Year 


: CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
WILTON C. EDDIS & SONS 


Established 1895 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
Federal Building, Toronto 


Ronald, Griggs & Co. 
Chartered Accountants 
WINNIPEG 
SASKATOON 


THORNE, MULHOLLAND, 


NORMAN B. McLEOD 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


KENT BUILDING — TORONTO 
Phone: WAverley 6460 


HOWSON & McPHERSON 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


E. J. HOWSON 
R. S. McPHERSON 
Licensed Trustees 


FEDERAL BUILDING 
TORONTO 


GALT 
KITCHENER 


MeDonald. Currie & Co. 


Chartered Accountants, 
Licensed Trustees & Receivers 


MONTREAL 


RUTHERFORD WILLIAMSON & CO. 


TORONTO 


QUEBEC OTTAWA 


Chartered Accountants 


Rutherford Williamson, F.C.A. Harold A. Shiach, F.C.A.. 
D. J. Sales, C, A. W. F. Gibson, C.A.: 
TORONTO—MONTREAL 
Licensed Trustees and Receivers 
Rutherford Williamson, F.C.A. F. B. MeCutcheon, C.A. 


CLARKSON, GORDON, DILWORTH & NASH 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
15 Wellington Street West, Toronto 
Toronto—Montreal—Hamilton—Winnipeg—Vancouver 
E. R. C. CLARKSON & SONS 
Licensed Trustees and Receivers 
15 Wellington Street West, Toronte 


-CHARTRE, SAMSON & CO. 


Chartered Accountants, Licensed Trustees and Receivers 
Successors to 


‘ LaRue & Trudel and Samson, Knight & Co. 


MONTREAL 


QUEBEC 


ROUYN 


MILLAR, MACDONALD & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 


‘WINNIPEG, 


MANITOBA 


ROBERTSON, .ROBINSON, | McCANNELL &. Die 
Chartered Accountants : 
D. H, MeCANNELL — Licensed ‘Trustee in Bankruptey 
Sterling Tower, Toronto 


a17 |Finance, told the ‘B.C. Legislature 


‘Features of the annual report i 
the London Life Insurance Co ‘sub- 
mitted to the annual meeting of the 
company -in London Dat. last week 
were: 


A new needy high in new in- 
surance: written. 
Insurance in force up. $71 mil- 
lions ‘to a new high level. 
Total assets:up $11 millions. 
Continuation of policy dividends 
in 1942 on the existing scale. 
The report which was ‘the _first 
to be. submitted by Robert H. Reid 
as Managing director, showed new 
insurance effected during the year 
at $111.8 millions, an increase of $11 
millions over the figure established 
in 1940 and the highest ever re- 
corded by the company. Mr. Reid 
stated that 
this amount 
was one sixth 
of the esti- 
mated total of 
all life insur- 
ance written 
in Canada in 
1941, Insur- 
ance in force 
at the end of 
1941 w'as 
$769.2 milli- 
ons @xclusive 
of annuity: 
contracts and 
reinsura nc e. 
inerease 


The 
of $71 milli- 
ons in busi- 
ness in force 
is the largest in the company’s 
history and the 50th successive gain. 

President J. E. Jeffrey repo 
the increase in assets as over $10.9 
millions. Of the total assets of $154.8 
millions. Bonds and debentures ac- 
counted for 54.5%; mortgages 28.7%; 
and policy loans 9.8%. Policy loans 
at $15.1 millions were lower than 
a year ago. 

J. D..Buchanan, assistant general 
manager, ang chief actuary reported 


R. H. REID 


unassigned surplus, Funds to main- 
tain policy. dividends. at the 1941 
level have been fully provided for 
in the 1941 statement, he added. 

It was also stated at the meeting 
that out of the $111 milli new 
business written orily $3 ° ions 
was in policies of less th; $500. 
Average production of the ° field 
force per full time agent was stated 


as $122,000 in 1942. 


Massey Plan Plan 
Gets. Approval 


Court Ruling Makes Re- 
organization Plan Effec- 
tive 


j\Court approval has been granted 
to the reorganization plan adopted 
by shareholders of Massey-Harris 
Co. by Mr. Justice Middleton in the 
Ontario Supreme Court. The judge 
found no reason to question the re- 
gularity of the proceedings and 
points eout that there was a large 
representation at the meeting and 


John Hart, Premier and Minister 


ions’ were spent in the first seven | wi 
‘}months. Premier Hart comments), 


| that this figure,: ‘however, may be 


than that for the’current year, but 
approximately $3 millions less than 
actual collections: during ‘1940-41, 


Estimate of ‘revenue ‘collections |-: 


for the: fiscal: year 1941-42 amount- 
ed to° $31,957,391: Total current ac- 
count expenditures were estimated 
‘at $29,947,207. 

Premier Hart ‘notes: that the Bud- 
get forecast differs from those sub~ 
mitted formerly as, in accordance 
with the Dominion-Provincial agree- 
ment, more than one-third of the 
provinee’s revenues, or $12 millions, 
becomes fixed. Variations will also 
be found when comparing actual 
collections. during the 1940-41 fiscal 
year and the anticipated - returns 
during the next financial year, par- 
ticularly in motor vehicle .fees and 
licenses, liquor profits:and the fuel 
oil tax. All of these -have been cut 
to a level deemed reasonable after 
taking into account federal restric- 
tions and controls and increased imi-. 
port costs. 


Current Collections Good 
Of the $31.9 millions:estimated for 
revenue collections in 1941-42 a total 
of $20.0 millions were collected-dur- 
ing the seven months ended Oct. 31, 
1941, and it is estimated that the vol- 


all shareholders had an ample op-| 


portunity to vote. 

He pointed out that “holders of 
preferred stocks are entitled to the 
benefit of their preference over the 
common stockholders and cannot 
be displaced in that right.” He 
stated that maintaining the common 
stock at its_original value could not 
be justified because of the. large 
losses sustained by the company. 

The plan was approved by share- 
holders at meetings held on Nov. 
26 and 27, but was opposed by a 
committee representing common 
shareholdéts. 

Under the plan now made final, 
holders of existing preference 
shares get four new 64% convert- 
ible redeemable preference shares 


at $20 par value for each share|' 


held, © plus 


three new common 
shares. 


Holders of existing com- 
mon receive one new common share 
for each two shares now held. Ex- 
isting arrears on the preferred 
stock and the deficit on the bal- 
ance sheet_are written off, thus re- 
ducing’ capital value from $38.9 mil- 
licus to $14.4 millions. 


Ontario Hydro 
Load Way Up 


An all-time record was set by On- 
tario Hydro in December, always a 
month of peak demand but this 
time boosted far above. pre-war 
levels by the steadily growing 
needs of Canadian war industries, 

In aontrast to the 18.1% increase 
in primary load is the gain of only 
8.4% in the combined primary and 
secondary load. The report indi- 
cates that Hydro sold only 96,000 
h.p. as secondary power in the last 
month of 1941 compared with 256,- 
000 h.p. in this category a year ago. 


Maximum 20-Minute Peak H.P. 
System: 


‘misleading as it .does not cover 
vouchers in transit or. mn <a 
to ‘audit. - 

Less: Duniehevel 
‘Better generai pusiness’is. respon- 
sible for. an appreciable:decrease in 
the number assisted from:unemploy- 

ment relief funds.. Comparing Sept.,, 
1941, with the preceding. September, 


| the-number of persons: assisted fell 


from 28,018. to '15,877.’Contributions 
from ‘the Dominion: Government for 


unemployment’ relief: ceased: March. 


31, 1941. By this action the current 
year’s: expenditures of B.C. will be 
about $1 million greater than the 
original estimate, bringing total-cost 
to about $3 millions. For next year 
cost is. estimated ‘at.$2.4 millions. 
Last debt statement presented to 
the B:C. House was Oct. 1, 1940, | 


when‘ gross debt amounted to $189.1 


millions. Since that date’ up to Nov. 
1, 1941, the government has repaid 
direct provincial debts to the extent 
of $28.7 millions, refunded deben- 
tures amounti to $900,000, and 
converted into’ debentures | treasury 
bills amounting. .to ‘$2: millions. On 
the..other hand, $3, millions were 
borrowed, for refunding and. con- 
version and $2-.millions for public 
works, - $2.3 millions of debentures 


Brctlaticcs’cea aincety mene eri 
taken to deal with. this’ situation, 
the premier oe 

On Nov. 1, , there’ falls. due 
$310,000 of wan ‘15-year. direct’ ob- 


‘| Higations payable in Canadian or 


N.Y. funds. A- sinking fund now 


holds’ $80,500 leaving $229,500 to. be) 


cared for. 

er Hart reported a substan- 
tial < 
B.C. municipalities. Industrial‘activ- 
ity has*increased ‘greatly, property 
values: are. higher, and the- housing 
demand is: frequently difficult ‘to 
fill, Sale of: reverted’ properties‘ and 
the large amount of construction 
and reconstruction: of houses and in- 
dustrial plants has brought substan- 
tial increases’ in the:value of tax- 
yielding properties: on: ae as- 
‘sessment . rolls. - 


Tax Vote 


Legislation providing for the a 


fication: of the agreement with .the 
Dominion Government on the corp- 
‘Oration .and income’ tax field: sur- 
render will’ be submitted.-to the 
House shortly, Thé agreement pro- 
vides that British Columbia will re- 
ceive an annual sum of $12 millions 
in lieu of its‘collections in corpora- 
tion and: income ‘taxes and licenses 


‘under ‘the Fisheries Act. ' 


Premier Hart noted that’ the sun- 


3 
) 


provement’ in the position: of}. ce 


‘ment convert into. a fixed subven- 
tion revenue. sources which. other- 


“NEW YORK —Fast services 


> am.and 6:30 pm (EST). 
CHICAGO—Convenient sérvice to Chicago, 
Sicha San Sa 


. BOSTON Five services diy. One-stop flight, 3 hours, 


WASHINGTON —Four servis diy, seata seal 
Oe en ee ee ae ans Sh 
CALIFORNIA—E service to Texas, Arizona, 
Angeles’ and the the Pacific Coast. : Overnight skyslecper 
* ® e 


Com Costpliandaior meals served aloft. Efficient Stewardess 
service. Luxurious ee 2 ee Flagships. 


e 
F ecsarvations, call: your ‘Travel: Agent oc Waverley 
4661. Ticket Office: Reford Bldg., 36 Wellington West. 


dry financial provisos of the agree-, of the Dominion-Provincial ‘agrey. — 
ment the’B.C. government suspend. 
ed the collection of taxes on income 
and. corporation on July 1 of lag 
year.. 

Old age pensions in B.C. are {o be 
‘supplemented by an additional ¢ 
per month. Generally speaking 
B.C. pensioner will.now receive 933 


wise would prove to be. of a lucra- 
tive and .expanding nature. Their 
surrender. means the loss of their 
normal increase (which last _year. 
amounted to well over $2 millions) 
in addition to the loss of the prov- 
ince’s $750,000, interim subsidy. 


Anticipating the implementation | premier states. 


RADIO FOR VICTORY COMES FIRST! 
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instead of $20 per month,: thei 


Now is a time of action .. . here is-no place for 


“halfway measures. Our peace-time activities weigh 


lightly in the balance against a war effort that has 
our very way of living at stake. We of Northern 


Electric —as an organization, andas individuals, 


are throwing our full weight.into the supplying of 


materials of war—turning our 'pre-war experience 


Radio is absolutely vital ‘to: the-split-second action: 
of modern warfare!’ The keenest leadership — the 
brayest and, best-trained forces—the finest equip-" 
ment — must have dependable. radio -for ‘effective. 
action! Therefore, since’ the earliest days of the 
War? our ‘resources — engineering: and ‘manufactur- 

ing —have been thrown into’ production of: radio 


into- war-time accomplishment. 


equipment for:the armed forces. 


WORKING FOR VICTORY AND SAVING. FOR VICTORY I) 


Pictured on the left is F. $.-King, a skilled ‘wood finisher, who 
has been with us for many years. He’s.oné of the thousands 
of us Working for Victory through alt out War Effort and— 
Saving for Victory through continuous and regular pentane ¢ : 


War Savings Contes 
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w Canada is Providing 


The arena in: which the future of mankind ‘is being 
determined, has now widened until the whole world has 
become a theatre of war, the far-flung battle line stretch- 
ing from Archangel to: Australia. 


Heavier, in proportion to this expansion, is the 
responsibility:placed on-the armed forces of the United 
‘Nations. And heavier is the responsibility—greater the 
challenge—for those:countries such as Canada, on which 
rests the task of producing the tools of warfare. 


Canada’s war programme is now reaching propor- 
=tions which would have been inconceivable a few years 
ago. Total Dominion Government expenditures for the 
1942-1943 fiscal year have been estimated at around 
$3.5 billions. For ‘the 1938-1939 fiscal year, they were 


slightly over one-half billion. Canada has accepted the 
challenge. 


How she is meeting it offers, in itself, a challenge 
to the:chronicler. In this monthly survey, Production on 
Parade, The Financial Post will ‘dened Canada's progress 
in making.good her pledge to:free'men everywhere. 


These: monthly r reports will: give the cumulative pic- 
ture of the objectives set; of the ambitions and problems 
of industry in moving towards these objectives. They 
"will relate the changes which our life is undergoing; which 
are-remoulding our civilization. 


Each supplement will stress one phase of Canada's 
, war-effort; butnot to the exclusion of allthe other phases. 


With- this, the first i issue, aircraft. production is on 
parade. 


ae 


dieidast lead ccs lea" cece ed otitis. 
(Left) Production of training planes at a Canadian aircraft plant. 
COD) The BOAT, Ag ee nen emer: eae 
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Herewith Are the Obtainable, Publishable, 
and the Latest Facts About the Main 
ltems of Our War Production, About Our| - 
Armies and About Our War Finances 





* Over 150,000 vehicles of all s produced by Canadian aute Jndustry. oe 
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STORY 
IN THE 
MAKING 


Under the veil which screens 
war-time activities, Canada’s in- 
dustrial history is being made, 
The face of the land is being 
changed, and this Dominion is 
becoming a far more potent fac 
tor in world affairs. 



































Here is a new unit, a vital factor 
lin Canada’s war effort, recently 
' erected by Hamilton Bridge. 


In the brighter days ahead, when 
the clouds of War have gone, 
you will find the Hamilton Bridge 
Company carrying on, always 
in the ‘service of Canada and 
Canadian industry, in those 
places where our experience and 
resourcefulness are needed most. 


Armed Services 


Serving outside Canada, in three agms, over 150,000. \ 
Voluntarily enlisted for service anywhere: 






Navy ....... feitesses ckiyeenstsecs QVM AEE ; are mL | 
At Pee sso een SCS nee OP eres e ee reas 
Home Defense AP RE ad 224 egy see 155,000 : BRIDGE COMPANY LIMITED 
e * ae i 5 Mm ENGINEERING eo FABRICATION e ERECTION 
Fighting Vehicles r | ar" coer 
Tank production started June, 1941. “s 


Government promises 200 medium tanks a month at cost of $90,000 each British Columbia 
"early in 1942." 









pared by the provincial gov- mills coupled with plywood year. Despite an unfavorable 
ernment place the total at $275 factories and related forest in-- season, agriculture accounted 
Boosts Production millions, comprising the out- dustries, swelled the total by for $55 millions, an advance of 
put-of forests, mines, fisheries $120 millions, an increase of | $4’millions. Fisheries produc- 

Primary industries of British and. farms. This represents a * nearly $18 millions during the tion was rated at about’ $25 
Columbia established new rec- gain of $49 millions over 1940. year. Mining contributed $75 millions, or $4 millions higher 


Peec™ Pa nn ical Trans port ords in 1941. Statistics pre- Lumber and pulp and paper _ millions, about the same aslast _—‘ than in 1940. 


Over 1,500 Universal Carriers already delivered. : 
Now being produced at rate of over 400 per month. | 














WE ARE ALL IN THE FRONT LINE OF THE BATTLE OF PRODUCTION 


. . WINGS 













Deliveries continuing at rate of “thousands monthly." . 
Armored scout and reconnaissance cars, Canadian design, production 
to be "hundreds per month" early in 1942. 


Guns and Small Arms 


1942 quota: 


Anti Aircraft ........... 4,800 BO. Zn eevee. 224,000 bi 
Field Guns ............. 6,000 Trench Mortars ........ 4,800 
Nevel Foe. 1,800 Lee Enfields ....... .. . 200,000 : 


Canada now producing more than 10 types of complete heavy guns. 
Production of Vickers M. G.'s, Boys anti-tank rifle and Sten sub-machine 
guns starting. 
Browning M. G. at rate of “thousands a month" in early 1942. 


Shells, Explosives Etc. 


Produced, 9 million shells. / 

Present capacity, |.2 million units monthly, 20 sizes. | 

Explosive capacity to fill million complefe rounds,. 700,000 projectiles 
and 700,000 cartridges per month in 1942, plus filling for bombs, 
depth charges, mines and fuses. 

Small arms ammunition capacity 50 million rounds a month; to treble in 
1942. Includes ball, tracer, incendiary and armor-piercing bullets, 
in four calibres, five more to be wedded. af 

Wide range of explosives made, [50 million Ib. delivered, monthly 1942 
capacity to be 70 million Ib. 


Aircraft 


“Manufactured or assembled in Canada sien able anthesis about 5,000 
aircraft. 


Present production rate, 40 per week. 
1942 production to be concentrated on seven types. 


Ships ~ 


58 small boatyards across Canada making assorted craft, rowbeats te 
torpedo boats, in $10.5 millions programme for R.C.A,F., R.C.N.;Cana- 
_ dian and British Army and British Air Ministry. 

17 major shipyards with contracts for 

135 corvettes (about'100 already built) : 

153 cargo boats (7 built) 

85 minesweepers (59 built) 
Two destroyers (none built) 





| CANADA 








- 


IN THIS THE NEW YEAR, WHEN THE THREAT TO OUR “CANA. 
DIAN WAY" IS VERY REAL, LET IT BE OUR RESOLVE TO SEE THAT _ 
THE ONLY SHADOWS OVER CANADA WILL BE OUR 


WINGS FOR FREEDOM 


To the officers and men of the Royal Canadian Air Force 

‘ To our many Sub-contractors throughout Canada 
To Canadians everywhere .. . We give you our pledge 
NOT A DAY SHALL BE LOST: NOT AN HOUR WASTED: NOT 
A MINUTE IDLED AWAY. WE WILL DELIVER THE GOODS. 


BOLINGBROKE FIGHTER-BOMBERS 
eS In : 





War Expenditure: 
Total spent to date, $3.2 billions. OF this — 


$1.7 billions for Canadian account; — 
$1.3 billions for U. K. account; | 
$132 millions on other account. 


Estimated 1942 war outlay, $2.3 billions. 
Estimated 1942-1943 budget, $3.5 billions. 
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FAIRCHILD AIRCRAFT LIMITED, LONGUEUIL, QUE. 
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January $1, 1949 Ts i h 
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In two short but eventful 
years, when material and man. 
power were at a premium, the 
Canadian aircraft industry has 
expanded its personnel over 30 
times, and its production over 
50 times. 


To put it another way, the in-- 


dustry today is producing more 


planes per week than it pro-- 


duced in a pre-war year, 


Few industries’ have! ever 
come near equalling § this 
record. It represents the most 
dramatic episode of Canada’s 
wartime industrial story. More 
than this—it will leave its in- 
delible mark on post-war Can- 
ada. It is an episode well worth 
some study by every Canadian, 

Production plans, if actually 
executed, will make current 
figures obsolete in a year or 
two, as they are on actual pro- 
duction, not paper plans. 


Despite these impressive pro- * 


duction figures, the vigorous 


young industry is only now be-. 


ginning to receive any large 
degree of discipline or unity of 
purpose. This is taking the form 
of concentrating on a few 
models instead of the 15 or so 
previously in production. In- 
stead of spreading its energies 
thin over 15 different types of 
planes, the industry today is 
limited to seven. 

In the past, Canada has pro- 
duced the following planes: 


Elementary Trainers 
Fleet 16B; Tiger Moth; Men- 


asco Moth. 
Advanced Trainers 


Fleet 60; Harvard; Anson. 
Service Aircraft 


Shark; Delta; Grumman; 
Lysander; Norseman; Stran- 
raer; Hurricane; Bolingbroke 
Hampden. 


Now, under the policy of con- 
centrating production on a few 
types, the following seven types 
are to be made: 


Fairchild Freshman, built 
by Fleet; 

Harvard, built. by Noor- 
duyn; 

Canadian “Anson,” by Fed- 
eral Aircraft; 


Bristol “Bolingbroke,” ‘by 
Fairchild; 


PBY “Catalina” by Boeing 
and Canadian Vickers; 


“Lancaster,” built by Na- 
tional Steel Car, and Canadian 
Carand Foundry; — 


A secret plane, being made 
by de Havilland. 


Some Dislocation’ 


This important new policy of 
concentration, while generally 
accepted as essential to effi- 
ciency, has not been achieved 
without serious dislocation in 
some places, For example, re- 
placing of the Martin B-26 with 
the Lancaster four-engined 
bomber at the Malton plant of 
National Steel Car Corp. virtu- 
ally nullified the work of 
months spent in tooling up for 
the proposed Martin order. The 
industry will have to operate 
at high speed to make up this 
loss in man-hours. It is claimed 
that military advantages offset 
this economic dislocation, how- 
ever, 


At the present time, accord- 
ing to official figures, the total 
number of training planes on 
order in Canada is 5,046. Total 
number of service-type planes 
on erder—some of which will 
be retained in Canada for de- 
fense, but most of which will be 
sent to Great Britain and her 
allies—is 3,144, making a total 
of planes on order of 8,190. 


Trend to Heavier Planes 


By the end of this year, the 
industry hopes to have 10,000 
planes in the air, of which 80% 
will be from its own plants. The 
emphasis now is expected to, be 
on advanced trainers and ser- 
Vice-type planes, rather than 
elementary trainers. This is a 
continuation of the trend which 
has been going on since the col- 
lapse of France. Prior’ to this 
collapse, the Canadian ’ public 
was still thinking. of plane 
manufacture in terms of 
“scores,” perhaps hundreds, 
certainly never in thousands, 
The thought of Canada making 
bombers or fighters along mass 
Production lines was little 
dreamed of. Now such a de- 
velopment is no longer a dream. 
It is an accomplished fact. 

Here is the situation at the 


major aircraft plants in Can- 
ada: 


National Steel Car 
Corp. 


Within the next year, the 
Malton plant of National Steel 
Car Corporation Ltd. is ex- 
pected to jump its payroll from 
3,300 to 8,000. Floor space is 
being more than doubled, with 


an objective of 750,000 square « 


/ 


Avro Anson parts meet in this 

section of a Montreal aircraft 

plant for final assembly before 

the twin-motored craft are sent 

aloft on their test flight. They 

are used in the training of 
bomber pilots, 


feet. This plant is to build the 
new ‘British plane, the Lan- 
caster four engine, 30 ton bomb 
carrier. To make way for this 
new production, plans for the 
manufacture of the Maziin B-26 
“Flying Torpedo” have been 
abandoned. 

Floor area. (present). 350,000 
square feet. 

Floor area (anticipated) 750,- 
000 square feet. 


Employment (present) 3,300. 


Employment (anticipated) 
8,000. 


Can. Car & Foundry 


Canadian Car and Foundry is 
co-operating with National 
Steel Car on the production of 
the Lancaster. With’ plants at 
Ft. William,'Montreal and Am- 
herst, N.S., this company is at 
present the largest in the field, 
with a total floor area of 838,- 
500 square feet, 


Floor area, >8,500 square feet. 
Employment 8,400. 


Boeing Aircraft 


Boeing Aircraft of “Canada 
Ltd., with plants i in Vancouver, 
has more than doubled, the 
number of its employees since 
March of 1941. Orders on hand 
total $10.5 millions, excluding 
ov-c:haul work. The company 
has a big contract for produc- 
tion of the P.B.Y. Catalina. 


Floor area 392,400 square feet. 
Employment 2,600. 
Annual payroll 4 millions. 


De Havilland Aircraft 


De Havilland Aircraft of Car- 
ada Ltd., is working in two 10 
hour shifts, manufacturing the 
Tiger Moth Elementary Trainer 
and ‘Avro Anson fuselages for 
the Air Training Plan as well 
as a secret type of aircraft re- 
ferred to above. 

In addition to delivering 
Tiger Moths far ahead of the 
government’s . schedule, De 
Havilland has produced a quan- 
tity of Menasco-poWwered Moths 
which are serving as radio 
trainers. 

Floor area 400,000 square 
feet. 


Employment 2,400. 


Fleet Aircraft. - 


« eet Aircraft has been build- 
ing fuselages for the Handley- 
Page Hampden having a total 
order of 80 for thes¢, in addi- 
tion to the Fleet 16 Trainers. 
Production is now getting 
underway on a government 
order for the Fleet 60. It is re- 
ported that following delivery 
cf the first production model 
of this type a number of small 
modifications. required by the 
R.C.AF. ‘delayed production 
temporarily but steadily in- 
creasing deliveries are now ex- 
pected and the rate of one per 
day is the objective of the near 
future. Fleet’s next assign- 
ment will be manufacture on 


ne BC eee 


Canadian Pctatien’ Now 


Coda on Seven Types 


the license of the Fairchild 

M-62 Elementary Trainer. 
Floor area- 160,000 square ft. 
Employment 1,830, 


Ottawa Car & Aircraft 


Ottawa Car and Aircraft Ltd. 
which two years ago employed 
200. workers, largely in the 
manufacture of street cars is 
now tufning out millions of 
parts for aircraft and has a per- 
sonnel of 2,000 employees. Be- 
fore the end of the year the 
company expects to fill orders 
for parts entering into the as- 


sembly of 160 Hampden Bomb- : 


ers, together with 100 wings 
and assembly for Avro Ansons. 
Under present orders, produc- 
tion of Hurricane parts will ex- 
tend into the Spring. Backlog 


is reported as being now about . 


$3 millions. ‘ 
Floor area 250,000 square ft. 
Employment 2,000. 


Noorduyn Aviation 


At the Noorduyn Aviation 
Ltd. plants near Montreal total 
of Harvard orders is 1,010 with 
an addition of about 20 per 
cent in the form of spare parts. 


Oxilers for the Norseman. am- 
ount to 75 aircraft. Average 
Harvard production during 
1941 has been ten a month. This 
is scheduled to increase steadily _ 
im 1942. 

Floor area 225,000 square tt, 


Employment 3,200. 


Fairchild Aircraft 


Fairchild Aircraft Ltd. dur- 
ing the next two yeare plans to 
continue all-out production of 
Bolingbroke Bombers. The 
company has orders from the 
Department of Munitions and 
Supply to be delivered to the 
R.C.AF, 


Employment 4,300. 4 
Weekly payroll $131,715. 


Canadian Vickers Ltd. 


The aircraft division of Cana- 
dian Vickers ‘Ltd. is now well 
advanced on tooling for large 
scale production of the long 
range Amphibians, Consoli- 
dated Catalinas. The company 
delivered the last of the 40 
Stranraers made for the R.C. 
A.F. last November, . four 
months ahead of schedule. The 
first Consolidated P.B.Y. is 


scheduled to be finished some- 
time early in 1942, in the mean 


Federal Aircraft 


One of the most striking de- 
velopments in Canadian ware 
plane production was the estab- 
lishment in 1940 of Federal Air- 
craft Ltd. as a completely gov- 
ernment-owned organization to 
supervise the: production of 
Avro Ansons—a twin-engined, 
low wing. monoplane designed 
for reconnaisance and training. 
By the end of 1942, Federal Air- 
craft expects to have supervised 
the production Jof well over 
1,000 planes with a spares ree 
placement varying from ten to 
50 per cent. 


The big job facing Federal 
was co-ordinating the produc- 
tion and assembly of the Anson 
to relieve pressure on Britain, 
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How the War Contract — Gigs 99% 
Money Has Been Spent | «72:2 'sisiete inti 


18,612 and passenger miles 5,596,803, 
Since July 14, 1939, the Depattment of Munitions and Supply has an average passenger journey of 

let contracts worth over $3.2 billions for Canadian, United Kingdom 300 miles. 
and other accounta Total of passengers carried in 


4% bel as high as 5 

Actual awards from July 14, 1939, to Dec. 31, 1941, by classes were! Prom Jorusry to September heelee made. 
Contracts placed, including plant extensions, for sive, 135,922 revenue + passengers The plants v 
Canadian account (x) ....ccseeeseeei wieaeivacs $1,721,122,930 were carried compared with 105,015 done are scat 
Contracts placed by Civil Aviation Division for Air- “ oot same period of 1940, a gain country from 
port Construction under the Air Training Plan (x) 33,000,000 Revenue freight by air in Septem- couver. They 
Contracts placed and commitments mad@ on U.K. ‘ac- ber increased to 1.4 million Ib.. and vestment, ac 
count for “stores” and under the plant extension - eee _ Paiste omatt | ato latest official 

® n ‘ « ones 
~ programme, together with orders for output of pared with nine and-a third mififon millions gov 
plants OCF EEEO HOES HEHEHE EEE EEHEHEN EEE EEE EES a) 1,315,262,000 lb. in the same period of 1940, an and $1 millio: 


Contracts placed—other account c.sseesccsccvcedesss 132,017,559 increase of 18%. 
Mail carried by air in September 


totalled 272,062 Ib. against 262,615 
Total SHS CESHE EHTS SS SH SSH EPEEEE HERES EERE RH EEE $3,201,402,489 the previous month. The nine : 
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A. (x) includes contracts awarded under the Air Training Plan, months total last year was 24 mil- | close co-opera 
als some of which are chargeable to other Empire countries. Ree a tue Seon owe ee fixnsg, 15, 
oy What Money Went For ee aad 
ee Wat has meant orders finding ' . then turned i 
3 their way into practically every s firms t 
Bp) Sk ctaty 2 acl Here is What We Get vite eaaae 
A ness, Total purchases on Canadian : Floor s 
Spee “ pace 
i saan Seamed For $10.5 Millions on . eacaeane 
groups, were: . 
Aircraft cicccecscccesss $844,207,522 
i Alleys and metals ..... 7,075,639 Small Boat Plan 
i Barraék services ...... 2,679,402 2 Gate Vessels, 107 ft. 12 Wood Skids, 51 ft. 
Beds and bedding ...... 17,796,072 2 Cape Island Boats, 50 9 Supply and Salvage 
le 1,236,010 ft. Boats, Seine Type, 
3 Clothing .iicccsesesssss 119,006,004 3 Pinnaces, 65 ft. ft. 
4 Constn. and defence 1 Water Scow, 51 ft. 6 Crash Boats, 70 ft. 
PFOJOCtS Lissssecesces 161,286,018 1 Motor Launch, 40 ft. 3 Battle Practice Tar: ’ 
a in 
Fi fghina eeupment UNE! 6 Kwa en 
oodstiffg ..ccsccs bese © ,206, : ‘ 
Gasoline, oil and fuel ., 36,105,084 6 Plywood Dories, 15 ft. 112 Whalers, 37 ft. 
Hardware wissssssscs/ 9,789,084 10 Practice Targets, 21 ft. 11 Scows, 50 ft.. 
j Instruments sossssesses 25,616,408 4 Ammunition Lighters, 11 Refuelling Scows, 56 
N eGNUNODE ieeisecsie” UANMOO a ; ‘ 
| Land (ranaport ....:.., uaqeoeis Provision Lighters, $8 240 Collapsible Assault 
f Lumber, bldg. li 22,341,460 . ‘ 
MOL Machinery ..ccciseeaita 18,008461 24 Rowboats, 15 ft. 18 RT Minesweepers, 
*e' i) Medical, dental stores... 5,496,943 6 Armored Target Boats, 105 ft. 
‘8 = Munitions ..... hivsess . 69,876,778 40 ft. 2 Wooden Gate Vessels, 
P| Oftice furniture, 12 Motor Torpedo Boats, 100 ft. 
ones eHasees oes caren 70 ft. . 3 Practice Targets, 85 
Paints; paint supplies. 1707195 «—«-15 Crash Boats, 38 ft, os 
Rersorihl aguipanant *  46'547,612 20 Aircraft Tenders, 18 1 Skiff Dinghy, 14 ft. 
Photographic equipment 1,197,880 t. 13 Rowboats, 14 ft. 
Sanitary supplies ...... 2,684,816 37 Bomb-loading Dingh- 1 Diesel Target - towing 
Shipbuilding .......... 231,678,068 ‘jes, 18 ft. Boat, 95 ft. - 
Tents, Canvas goods .. 2,800,080 3 Diesel Launches, 35 ft. 4 Towing Targets, 31 ft. 
Tools 44... babetevesais 4,231,177 2 Steel Launches, 30 ft. 10 Derrick Scows, 50 ft. 
aint sadliticenet natal 249 Pulling Boats, 16 ft. 3 Lifeboats, 16 ft. 
conttacts not yet reed. 92,707028* ee rai MT Gee knees Cae 
: F itt acker type, ts sate Attendant Vessel, 
% Total ..,.sssseseceees 1,880,724,680 2 Services Boats fish 40 it. 
Capital assistance acker type, 48 ft. 36 J aay Dinghies, ‘ : , 
CONEPACLS 46.6540. sees 161908300 ° 15 Cutters, 32 ft. 10 ft. : aa... 
Gikasis sows, sneLienben 84 — Dinghies, 16 25 rete, et Harbor ; 
saad lBly t. ugs t. 
Since start of the wat 4 6 Rescue Launches, 10 Harbor Patrol Craft, SEVEN GREAT PLANTS PROVIDIN' G 
steadily rising tide of orders has 651% ft. 48 ft. 8 in. . : 
flowed to Canadian business. Aver« 
scone it THE MOST COMPLETE FACILITIES FOR 
per month during the past two years M S x | / P O , . 
has ‘been: 
Ea ese Money Still Pours Out AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION IN NORTH. AMERICA 
1940 } 2 . 
a eee ape shsh 44h <a To Speed A if M Ig he Time and again the lesson has been brought home to the fuselage and wings, and assemble the completed plane with @ thew 
Srd QUACIOR”,:cdsesests 8.315 ; : freedom loving nations that final victory reste upon com- less dependence on outside suppliers then any other com> — line coe 
og Quarter ..csesscses 8,737 ne wraee heaviest a ri in the development of our mand of the air, . pany under one management in North America. ‘Ontario’ 
wer now appears fairly well complete, a steady flow of adians reason to b Dominion i 
ae a ama eeereere sant sna contracts continues, In total, their dollar "Wales is ta playin ca. world rie - de soeeciany essential enn Canad vos independent cater settee os rsa ! 
Srd Quarte® sissssessee 14,784 a to victa . It may be news to many, however, to learn lane motors, and carry out micintenance work on the planes victory 
4th quarter 4.i5....... 16,006 ‘ The, ch — aypient week — following contracts were let. that a4 Cana company leads all others on this continent ves. le me 
cneinctntanniee abulation shows the approximate cost, type of construction, ap: in self-sustained facilities for the construction of aircraft from These faciliti been si carted, unde 
Replaced by Wome proximate completion dates*'“ ** > * , drawing board to airwaves. wholly devcane 1 arabes oun speedy I tteec Hetonaes filling 
One of the great problems of Service Flying Training School, Moncton, N.B. The Canadian Car and F ty Co — rotary Mop wed of aircraft and material 5 there 
the Canadian chartered banks $9,000—Wood Construction—February. . wholly Canadian fg oundry Co., Limited, through its urgently requited for the successful prosecution of the war Y 
under wat conditions and one Y ain of plants, is equipped to ae They will continue to be so employed until victo: is achieved 
likely to increase in gravity Service Flying Training School (CWAAF), Hagersville, Ont. its own planes, eer of the castings required, d when they can once more return to the service of civilian oe 
during 1942, is that of staffs, $5,000—Wood Construction—January. the 8, prope and landing gears, construct the and commercial flying. & 
In a survey recently made by Service Flying Trainin : : 
The Financial Post it was esti- $anit--Mifeed Constresien-hs pened, Ae 


mated as at tember 30 last 


about 60% othe pre-war male amentary Fiving Praising School, DeWinton, Alla THE CANADIAN CAR & FOUNDRY CO., LIMITED 





- 621 CRAIG STREET WEST MONTREAL 
combined had a " the : Service Flying Training School, Calgary, Alta, mere : " 
Ms air i * cee isi a large $8,000——Wood Construction—February. 
number of women being em- Service Flying Training School (CWAAF), Dunnville, Ont, 


} ployed to take up the slack, /000—Wood Construction—Immediately 











cod keeping. 48 aemnined: "tise ‘ PRE-WAR OUTPUT OF OTHER CANADIAN INDUSTRIES sow considerable variation. are operated by manufacturing Engines Ltd. Boeing Aircraftof airplane factories to ensure that 

sircraft actually in use. Al- : IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS An-example of this is‘one _ plants but aré run as adistinct | Canadaalsohasaplantat’Van- ail resources available for the 
: though only recently recog- AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL ET aE type of training plane which, branch. Plantswhichhave been  couver to handle airframes. overhaul repair and mainten- 
, nized and organized as a separ- frontend Bie: ere whenever it loops, is more like- built by the government butare Prairie Airways at Regina, Air- ance purposes will be’ utilized.” 
| OOUCTS Sian 97 ! 








































family is the companion busi< 
ness of overhauling, repairing 


ate branch of war industry, itis 
already in the class of big busi- 
ness. 
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ESTIMATED 1942 EXPENDITURE COMPARED WITH 





different types of planes, the 
demand: for spare parts may 


ly’ to damage the left wing 
than the right, in the rac 
mate ratio of seven to. one. 


New $100 Millions Business 


Linked With Factories 


Some of the overhaul plants © 





operated by Canadian Wright 
Ltd. and» British “Aeroplane 
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- Growth of Canada’s airplan 

eo . 2. : . | 

il manufacturing industry’ has work of keeping an adequate organization. Its main work is being operated. by. manufac- craft Repairs Ltd, at Bamontow 

}. been one of pe —— de- Can a4 a Cr e ate S a bi n t re i mR supply of spare:partsonhandis to give complete overhaul to man seca ineciaca plant and'Canadian Pratt & Whitney” 
velopments of the war. la ew nl ustr y = aoa i. a requiring = Rolls-Royce Merlin aircraft atLondon,Ont,undertheman- Aircraft Co. at Montreal also 

Younger but almost as lusty . intimate. and thorough knowl- _ engines, agement of Fleet Aircraft,Then _ haveplants. 

« member of tn ae laihesies WARTIME PLANE OVERHAUL AND REPAIR PROGRAMME 1941. 1942 _edge of all kinds of aircraft. In there is the plant at Vancouver _ sh an eye to the future, the 


‘aircraft branch keeps elose 
watch-on the capacities of all 
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vestment, according ‘to the 
latest official figures of $13 
millions government money 
and $1 million private money, 
Accordingly the enterprise is 
mainly a government. one 
although being carried--on—in 
close co-operation with private 
firms. In some cases-the gov- 
ernment has built the plant and 
then turned it over td private 
firms to operate in conjunction 
with manufacturing. 

Floor space at the end of 1941 
was 900,000 square feet. It is 
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R.C.A.F. Helps 


The overhaul and repair divi- 
sion, therefore, operates under 
the Aircraft Production branch 
of the Department of Munitions 


>and Supply. It also works in 


close .co-operation with the 
R.GeA.F. which keeps a record 
of all aircraft at all times and 
in all positions, and attends to 
a certain extent to current 
maintenance‘: and repair of 
planes and engines. Distribu- 
tion boards at R.C.A.F. head- 


aba it 


pears to be complementary to 
the ordinary maintenance work. 


of the R.C.A.F, 


Its operations are under the 


direct supervision of A. 


Tylee, Supervisor of Overhaul 
A. G, Sims, chief 
technician, is technical adviser 
to the aircraft ,division on 
engines and propellers while 
T. W. Siers is chief technician 


and Repair. 


for airplane overhaul. 


The overhaul: industry of 
necessity grew almost over- 
night with the rapid develop- 








| and other parts must be care- 





fense, 


Preliminary estimates place 
this number at 10,000 for 1942. 


_In some quarters it is claimed 


this number will be required 
for training purposes alone 
with the addition of such in- 
crease in planes for defense 
purposes as may be. found 
necessary. Each of these planes 
will require overhaul and a cer- 
tain amount of repair work 
during the-year, 

An important factor affecting 


4 the amount of work involved 


is that, in addition to the large 
nui..ber of planes, it includes 
a substantial number of differ- 
ent types of both frames and 
engines and horsepower ranges 
of engines, each requiring spe- 
cial knowledge and special at- 
tention. ‘ 


Inspection Regular 

You can’t take chances with 
an airplane. To ensure it is in 
serviceable condition, there 
must be periodic’ inspections. 
Thére are also always a certain 
number of running repairs to 
be made. Apart from a routine 
ins*ection every aircraft and 
engine which has completed a 
specified number of hours in 
the air must be completely 
overhauled. ‘This number of 
hours varies according to the 
type of plane and engine. It 
ranges between 400 and 700. 
T*> overhaul must be a com- 
plete job. The engine for in- 
stance must be dismantled into 
the smallest component parts. 
Surfaces and soundness of 
every part must be thoroughly 
inspected and tested. Any part 
that does not come up to re- 
quirements must be replaced. 
The re-assembly of the engine 


fully done. 

Overhaul of the body of an 
aircraft in the case of fabric 
covered. models, for instance, 
requires the fabric to be re- 
moved. All.parts of the frame 
have to be tested, the covering 
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For Canadian-built bombers, 
Canadian General Electric is 
manufacturing instruments to indi- 
cate landing-gear and flap-posi- 
tion, rudder and elevator position, fuel level, 
engine rpm, oil temperature, manifold pressure, 
oil and fuel pressure. 
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replaced and the whole sub-| 1 Lhe fifty years of experience Canadian General : f 
Voice jécted to flying tests. Electric has had in electric instrument building for ie 
HS THE : industry enabled the Company to adapt itself : pee NF 
Plane Casualties |. readily to the manufacture of modern precision A section of Canadian Genera Beccles aircraft instryinent a 
@ The war calls everyone to a post in ‘the front omtide - industries, Hydro is supplying the oie Made aM arated Donel ‘instruments for fighting aircraft. ' ' 


building and _ re-conditioning 











ine'—in or out of uniform—and your Hydro f 600,000 users in ci d 
answers “Ready!” Giant energy, repose from 131 137,000 users in rural ae oS 


ntario's waters, flows over 6,000 miles of trans- 
mission lines to shops, mills, factories, foundries, Hone a have yroitirg lye 


mines and. shipy erever tools sparing use of metals and Ae gaia oncé com- 















- planes that have been seriously 
damaged. When thousands of 
men are being trained with 
thousands of planes used in air- 











‘Canadian Gener 
Instruments, Anti-T 


training flights, aircraft casual- ond i 
victory ane Sauer ears ey used in ere Hydro service. These ties are bound to happen. Mounts, Anti-Aircraft 
lt may be simply dulh-dadieé. or it may be manded in wari ustries—vital to victory! These range all the way. from 


thundering tanké, swift, sturd ettes or sky- 
filling planes.” hatever it is, Hydro a gy fe New projects, new war plants with new 


there to speed the work in a thousand plants. machines for new production are on the we 


Hyd ‘i d will ly the power 
Your Hydro was ready for war-time industry. 5 ills dade Pledeh. wemmeeie 1 


To this end; Hydro earnestly solicits the co- 
Ontario's citizens can take pride in that. And, _ operation of all of the people of Ontario. 
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minor damage which possibly 
does not affect the flying effi- 
ciency of a plane greatly, to 
engines ¢#@ planes so badly in- 
. jured that only a few spare 
parts can be salvaged., With 
the need of plane production as 
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and Cable, iat Lighting Equipment, 


Electric WwW elding 










Landing gear and flap position aircraft 
instrument is shown here. All instruments 
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speeded by virtue of an or- 


ganization that was built up 
entirely to serve peacetime 
needs. 

This country’s immense dis- 
tances and sparse population, 
coupled with the growing de- 
velopment of wealth in our 
mining districts, often remote 
from large centres, all contri- 
buted to the development of 
civil aviation service of tre- 
mendous value in peacetime. 
and of added value in wartime.. 

Long before the Trans-Can- 
ada Air Lines spanned the con-, 
tinent, a network of small, and 
often struggling, privately- 
owned companies was serv- 


ing the Northland. So success- © 


ful were they,;and such a need 
did their services provide that 
not so many years ago Canada 
led the world in pounds of 
freight moved by air. Even to- 
day this: country still ranks 
second in this respect. 


T.C.A. Starts 


The came the decision to 
establish a commercial airway 
spanning the continent to carry 
passengers and mail on regular 
schedule. 

The result was that first-class 
airparts sprang up where none 
had been before. Radio facili- 
ties for aircraft were built and 
improved. Weather forecasting 


/ 


sand reporting services were 


made available. 

Without these services no 
aviation on a large scale could 
exist. But it was all done for 
peacetime work. 


Taking Up War Burden 


Since the war started this 
network of air lines has carried 
on with its peacetime job but 
to it has been added a tremend- 
ous share of the direct war ef- 
fort. How important this is is 
hard to estimate and probably 
e~ official secret in any case, 

But it is known that 75% of 
the passengers carried by 
Trans-Canada are travelling on 
business directly connected 
with the war effort. There is 
mo secret about the fact that 
operations of this air line have 
cut three days off the time re- 
quired to take a letter or a 
passenger, from Montreal to 
Vancouver. In an age when 
speed is the keynote and 
urgency has superseded peace- 
time deliberation, the existence 
of a trained and efficient air 
service across Canada has 
played an immense share and 
an excellent part in our accom- 
plishments to date. 


Twofold Service 


The details of what these 
civil air lines have done to aid 
the war effort logically divide 
into two phases. On the one 
hand we have the Trans-Can- 
ada Air Lines, operated by the 
Canadian National Railway, 


hence owned and controlled by - 


the Government of Canada, . 

On the other hand are per- 
haps eight or ten smaller air 
lines each serving a particular 
area and until recently under 
no unified direction or control. 
Establishment of Canadian Pa- 
cific Air Services, however, 
within recent - months has 
changed this and absorbed 
these individual lines under 
one control. 

Both Trans-Canada and the 
units now making up Canadian 
Pacific Air Services have play- 
ed a part, and an important, 
part, in the contribution which 


° 


personnel. Since the war 
started each annual report is- 
sued by these companies has re- 
ferred to the fact that many of 
their trained men have joined 
the Air Force. Many of them 
are active as instructors in the 
Commonwealth Air. Training 
Plan: . Others are on active ser- 
vice or, in important. adminis+ 
trative jobs. } 

- One of.the first and one of 
the biggest jobs taken over by 
the independent air companies 
has been the training of fliers. 
Operating under contract to the 
Dominion government, the in- 
dependents train pilots and 
observers as part of the Com- 
monwealth Air Training Plan, 
The air transport companies 
absorbed by the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway have been operat- 
ing training schools at Edmon- 
ten, Alta., Malton, Ont., and 


Cap de la Madeleine, Que., and ° 


observer schools at Winnipeg, 
and Portage La Prairie, Man., 
St. Johns and Lorette, Que. 


T.C.A.'s War Work 


H. J. Symington, president of 
Trans-Canada, reports that for 
1941, 75% of the air line pas- 
sengers are travelling on busi- 
ness directly connected with 
the war effort. He mentions 
that air express had almost 
trebled the total of 6,880 lbs. for 
the opening month of the year, 
and attributes much of this to 
expanding war production. 

He states that the airport at 
St. Hubert near Montreal, 
formerly used by the company, 
is now given over entirely to 
military operations and a new 
airport for Montreal at Dorval 
has been opened to commercial 
operation. He points out that 
T.C.A. continues to overhaul 
flight instruments and metal 
propeller units for the R.C.A.F., 
to. perform military aircraft 
overhaul at Toronto and ser- 
vice to military aircraft at its 
various plants across Canada. 

In recent weeks, Trans-Can- 
ada has undertaken to overhaul 
aircraft engines and accessories 
under contract to the Depart 
ment of Munitions and Supply. 
That Department is at present 
erecting, in Winnipeg, a large 
building.in which the work will 
be performed, 

Since the beginning of the 
war Trans-Canada has been 
giving close co-operation to the 
armed forces and has done 
much to link its own work with 
that needed by the Air Force. 
In 1940 its instruments shop at 
Vinnipeg was doubled in capa- 
city and was working full time 
to repair aircraft instruments. 
Flight personnel of the com- 
pany assisted in the delivery of 
training aircraft purchased in 
the United States; in the ferry- 
ing of military and training air- 
craft between the different 
training depots in Canada; and 
in training civilian pilots pro- 
ceeding overseas. 


Aircraft Requisitioned 


At a time when Canada was 
embarking on the .Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan and 
a supply of suitable planes for 
training purpose was of vital 
importance, the authorities did 
not hesitate to draw upon the 
craft operated by the civil air 
services for their needs, nor did 
they -find these unwilling to 
help. Many of the so-called 
“push” lines were using air- 
craft which the air training 
plan could use in its training 


scheme. These were sold at fair 
values. Two of Trans-Canada’s 
aircraft were requisitioned for 
war service last summer. 

How great the contribution of 
the civil air lines has been to 
the war effort will probably 
never be measured in dollars. It 
has taken many forms. 

It has meant drafting of 
trained personnel and the full- 
out use of facilities established 
for peace-time needs. It has 
aided in the rapid growth of the 
Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan through the supplying of 
instructors and the actual 
operation of training schools. It 
has been an important factor in 
v. hat has been estimated as a 
$100 millions annual business 
in the repair and overhaul of 
the aircraft needed in this 
training plan. 

The fact that first class air- 
ports were available, that radio 
facilities had been established 
and that weather reporting ser- 
vices were already doing an ex- 
cellent job before the war, has 
meant that Cahada could get 
into high gear in what is still 
regarded as its major contribu- 
tion to winning this war, the 
Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan. : 

It may be true that the air- 

planes and personnel of these 
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civil air lines remain an emer- 
gency reserve for wartime. But 
it is even more true that their 
continued operation is perform- 
ing at least as great a service as 
they could if they were drafted 
directly into the Air Force. 
Without these lines our com- 
munications would be slowed 
up tremendously. Our produc- 
tion of war materials would be 
hampered. It would no longer 
be possible to telephone or tele- 
graph a man in Vancouver to- 
night and have him in Ottawa 
tomorrow for a_ conference. 
Overnight mail service across 
the country would have to end. 
But all of these things are of 
great help in time of war. In 
the early days of the war there 
was pressure brought to bear 
on the government and the sug- 
gestion was widely made that 
the Trans-Canada Air Lines 
facilities should be drafted 
directly to war. The Govern- 
ment turned this down and, it 
appears, did so wisely. Instead 


it has made liberal use ofthe - 


service and repair facilities of- 
Aered by these air lines. It has 
converted a peacetime instru- 


*m ‘t:tooneofwar. And it has 


done this without destroyirg 
the peacetime services which 
these air lines were primarily 
intended to perform. 





Canadian Associated Makes Big Bombers 


The monumental task of 
manufacturing 160 Handley- 
Page Hampden bombers for 
Great Britain in six Canadian 
aircraft plants and two special 
assembly plants was shoulder- 
ed by Canadian Associated Air- 
craft in September, 1938: The 
first. plane. was officially test 
flown on August 9, 1940. The 
total order will soon be com- 
picted. 


Modelled after the British 
“shadow” system of distributed 
manufacturing plants feeding 
components into central assem-~ 
bly stations Canadian Associat- 
ed was formed shortly after 


the pre-war visit to Canada of . 


the British Air Mission which 
surveyed production facilities 
here. It was a composite organ- 
ization with Paul F. Sise as 
President and a Board of Direc- 
tors which included a repre- 
sentative from each of the six 
aircraft manufacturing com- 
panies associated with C. A. A. 


Thus, the original directorate 
was as follows: Paul F. Sise, 
president; L. J. Belnap, vice- 
president; G. R. Cottrelle, vice- 
sresident; Directors: V. M. 


Drury, Canadian Car & Foun- 
dry Co. Ltd.; J. E. Labelle, K.C., 
Canadian Vickers Ltd; R. J. 
Magor, National Steel Car Corp. 
Ltd.; H. M. Pasmore, Fairchild 
Aircraft Ltd.; Redmond Quain, 
K.C., Ottawa Car & Aircraft 
Ltd., and W. J. Sanderson, Fleet 
Aircraft Ltd. L. C. Ord was 
general manager of Canadian 
Associated and H. J. E. Weller 
became chief engineer. 
“The Flying Tadpole” 

Popularly known as the “fly- 
ing tadpole,” the Hampden is 
notable for its extremely slen- 
der fuselage linking the centre 
section and the cabin with the 
twin tail assembly. It is power- 
ed with two Bristol Pegasus en- 
gines, has a maximum speed of 


about 265 m.p.h., and will carry ~ 


a bomb load of about four and 
a half tons. 

It has a wing span of 69 ft. 
2 in. and a length of 53 ft. 7 in. 
Height of the plane, with the 
tail level, is 14 ft. 11 in: The 
armament consists of four 
One of these, fixed, is in the 
pilot’s cockpit. The second, also 
firing forward, is located in the 
nose and is movable, The other 
two are in the upper and lower 


gun cockpits respectively and 
fire backward. 

The first job of Canadian As- 
sociated Was to arrange for 
component manufacture by the 
associated companies and to 
build the assembly plants, The 
latter were constructed at Mal- 
ton and St. Hubert airports, 
near Toronto and Montreal re- 
spectively. The set-up called 
for two production funnels, one 
feeding component production 
to each of the assembly plants. 

Suffered Some Delays. 

Although actual production 
was delayed at various times by 
difficulties in getting materials 
from England, problems of 
translating English drawings 
and specifitations to allow for 
American equivalents, etc. the 
first Hampden was officially 
test flown at St. Hubert airport 
on August 9, 1940, 

The original schedule had 


. “ealled for delivery of the first 


two Hampdens in December, 
1939, but in July, 1940, this pro- 
gramme had to be revised, part- 


mentioned above. On August 
27,.1940, Canadian Associated 
received the second order for 


* 


80 Hampdens from the British’ 
Air Ministry, thus bringing the 
total order to 160 bombers. 

The bulk of the Hampden 
order was cleaned up in 1941 
as only eight had been shipped 
to England at the first of last 
year while now, a year later, 
relatively few are still to be 
completed on the order. This 
is considered to be a creditable 
achievement considering the 
difficulties of operating the 
“shadow” system in Canada and 
the pressing demands on some 
of the component manufactur- 
ers as they became more and 
more occupied with Canadian 
orders. 

Following is the personnel of 
Canadian Association Aircraft: 

President, P, F. Sise; Vice- 
president, L. J. Belnap; Vice- 
president, G. R. Cottrelle; 
Comptroller, L. A. Brooks; 
Ass’t. Sec’y., C, E. Booth; Chief 
Engineer, H, J. E. Weller; Con- 
tract Supervisor, R. A. Smith; 
Ass’t. Contract Supervisor, L. R. 
Ord; Material Supervisor, T. D. 
Lord; Purchasing Agent, Basil 
Nares; Superintendents, St. 
Hubert—E. A, E, de Pencier; 
Malton—E. H. Straite. 
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Canadian Pacific Air Services 

1. Ginger Coote Airways 
2. Yukon Southern Air 


3. United Air Services 


MacKenzie Air Services * 
and Canadien Airways 


5. Prairie Airways 

6. Arrow Airways 

7. Quebec Airways 
8. Dominion Skyways 


4. Starratt Airways, Wings, Ltd. 


and Canadian Airways Ltd. 


Air Force Training Schools 
He Operated by C. P. controlled 


weeeeT.C. A. 


+ Plane engine and instrument 
overheul plants. 





18 YEARS OF PIONEERING IN CANADA IN 
AIRCRAFT DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE 


BUILDERS OF 
AIRCRAFT 
CORVETTES 

MINE SWEEPERS 

.”. CARGO VESSELS 
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From 1924, Canadian Vickers 
have achieved a long sequence 
of successes in aircraft design 
and fabrication — from the first 
Vedettes which were the last 
word in flying boats 18 ‘years 


ago, tothe huge Catalinas which | 


we are now building for Britain, 
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it is claimed that the: Army 


































By RONALD A. KEITH 
Editor, Canadian Aviation 


Though vastly superior to Japan 
ip air power, the United States i8 
handicapped by the remoteness of 
per fighter and bomber power 

the Philippine and Malayan 
conflict zones. The most promising 
t of battering her Oriental 
enemy seems to be the possibility of 
porrowing Russian bases in Siberia. 
In. this case, huge armadas of 
an bombers could be ferried 


over the Canadian airport chain to 
Yukon and’ on to Alaska, then di- 
rectly across ‘the Bering Sea. Oper- 
ating .from a relatively short 
distance, the American bombers 
would be able to carry devastating 
bomb loads. They could also count 
on-escort protection from American 
fighters capable of shattering any 
Japanese fighter opposition with 
ease. 

If deprived of Siberian bases, the 
American strategy might ‘call for 





long-range raids from the Aleutian 
Island outposts. This would be a 
relatively hazardous and ineffective 
attack plan, for only the biggest 
bombers could make thé return 
trip and then only ‘with reduced 
bomb loads. 


The Consolidated PB2Y2 flying 
boat, for example, has a maximum 
cruising range of 5,200 miles, From 
the Aleutian outpost of Kiska Island 
to Tokio, the air -distance is:about 
2,200 miles, while the distance,from 


_ Japanese planes are 
mostly copies of — 


old U. S. types 


4. DIVE BOMBER 97, ARMY & NAVY 
Copy Douglas TBD-1. 


1. MEDIUM, BOMBER 97. 


Copy of 


Martin 186. 
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Dutch Harbor is 2,900 miles. ‘Thus, 
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extra fuel tanks would: be required 
for the return journey from Dutch 
Harbor, but normal loads could be 
carried from Kiska. 

Such monsters as the Douglas 
B-19 or the Martin Mars, of course, 
could make return bombing mis- 
sions to Japan even from Hawaii. 
The B-19 has a range of 7,750 miles, 
top speed of 210 m.p.h., and carries 
a load of over 20 tons. But un- 
fortunately these giants are only in 


the experimental or prototype stage.. 


Still Only a Prospect 


Thus, pending a possible Russian 
move to co-operate with the U. S., 
all-out bombing of Japan is only a 
prospect, not an immediate possi- 


_ bility. Encounters between Japan- 


ese and American aircraft will for 
some time be restricted to the pres- 
ent conflict areas in the Far East. 


' The question of how Nippon 
stacks up against the U. S. in air 
power has an important bearing on 
the future in the Pacific. 


Although unable to match the 
United States in the quality and 
performance of ‘military aircraft or 
in present and potential strength in 
the air, Japan. should not be dis- 
counted as an air power. This con- 
clusion follows from the evidence 
of international aviation experts 
who have studied the somewhat re- 
stricted information ‘available on the 
development of Japan’s military 
aviati-n. 

In practically every category of 
military plane, the U.S. can’ out- 
match the Japanese. Pilot and 
ground crew training too finds Nip- 
pon outstripped in present person- 
nel. and_potential. 


Outdated Copies 


But while most of the better- 
known Japanese military aircraft 
are oltdated copies of American, 
British, Italian and German planes, 
the recent collaboration of German 
air experts probably has introduced 
newer and more formidable models. 

Futhermore, ‘the effectiveness of 
Japan’s use of the air arm with the 
navy and the army testifies that the 
Pacific Axis Ally has applied the 
German “blitz” methods to air force 
reorganization. 


* and next July. This will double 


present personnel, reaching the mid- 
summer 1942 objective, between 
400,000 and 500,000 men.. 


Although inferior to the U. S. in 
both the quality and quantity of 
military ‘aircraft and personnel, 
Japan has the advantage of relative 
proximity to the Far Eastern battle- 
fields. This is further enhanced by a 
slight numerical superiority in air- 
craft .carriers. Furthermore, the 
Japanese have an effective torpedo 
bomber which has been used with 
deadly efficiency in this war. 


Aircraft 


Although most of her aircraft are 
far behind those of the U.S. in 
quality, design and performance, 
Japan doubtless is developing more 
deadly types, with the aid of Ger- 
many, and probably has obtained 
some of the Luftwaffe’s warbirds. 

Shortly before the European war 
broke out, for example, a Japanese 
airline had ordered from Germany 
five FW-200 four-engined transports. 
It is quite probable that some of 
the military version (the Focke- 
Wulf Kurier used by the Nazis to 
raid Atlantic shipping far at’ sea) 
have been made available to Japan. 
Alternately, the commercial type 
may have been modified for military 
duties, 

The Japanese Army Air Force 
uses Nakajima 97 and Nakajima 98 
fighters as well as Kawasaki 92’s 
and 95’s. These are not in the same 
class, of course, with the U. S. Army 
Air Corps planes: Airacobra, Curtiss 
P-40, Lockheed P-38, North Ameri- 
can XP-51 “Mustang,” Republic 
Lancer and Thunderbolt, Vultee 
Vanguard, etc. 


Planes Much, Slower 


The Japanese fighters have top 
speeds in the neighborhood of 250 
m.p.h., while the American fighters 
range between 300 and 400 m.p.h. 
in maximum speed. Probably the 
best Japanese fighter and the only 
one to compare with U. S. types is 
the Mitsubishi Karigane II which is 
a two-seater and has a top speed 
of about 310 m.p.h. 

Nippon’s navy fighters too are 
outclassed by the U. S. The best- 
known Japanese types are the Naka- 
jima 96 (top' speed 245 m.p.h.), the 
Nakajima 95 (215 m.p.h.) and the 
Nakajima 90 (175 m.p.h.) Probably 
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The best evidence of a product’s quality is found in the continued 


preference for that product. 


The preference for Berryloid 


Aircraft Finishes has increased year after year, until today it 
amounts almost to universal acceptance. 
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the carrier-based Nakajima 96 was 
used on the Hawaiian raid along 
with heavier types. 

These navy fighters are obviously 
no match for such as the Brewster 
Buffalo, Grumman Martlet and Sky- 
rocket, or Vought-Sikorsky F4U-1. 
The fastest Japanese shipboard 
fighter is about 80 m.p.h. slower 
than the average U. S. counterpart. 
Nor is this disparity likely to dis- 
appear with the introduction of 
newer types, considering that one 
of America’s latest, the Vought- 
Sikorsky XF4U-1, powered with a 
2000 h.p. engine, is one of the fastest 
aircraft in the world. 

In army and navy bombers, Japan 
is much: more formidable than in 
the fighter category. The Navy has, 
for example, the Type:97, a four- 
engined flying boat of copied French 
design, with a speed of nearly 200 
m.p.h., and with a- wing span of 135 


The germ of Japan’s growth as? 
an air power was planted about 50 
years ago when an American as- 
tounded the Land of the Rising Sun 
with a balloon ascension. Since 
then, Nippon has been striving 
valiantly but without success to 
become self-sufficient in the manu- 
facture and use of the airplane. 


Designs Stolen 


Since the first World War, the 
European nations have been striving 
in competition to sell their aircraft 
to Japan. Slyly, the Japanese 
simply purchased one of each useful 
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feet. Another four-engined type is 
claimed to have a top speed of 250 
m.p.h., range of 2,200 miles and 
a possible bomb load of 3,000 Ib. 


Although eomparatively deficient 
in defensive armament for modern 
combat, several fast and efficient 
Japanese land bombers also are in 
operation. The best of these has a 
top speed of about 300 m.p.h., while 
the others are of 250 m.p.h. or under. 

Japan certainly does not lack for 
practical experience in the employ- 
ment of bombers. The war with 
China has afforded almost unlimit- 
ed, and unopposed, target practice. 
Furthermore, the Pacific war has 
demonstrated that the Nipponese 
bomber squadrons can operate with 
remarkable efficiency and accuracy. 

Provided they get an opportunity 
to go into action against Japan, the 
American bombers now in-service 
and in accelerated production are 
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capable of creating disastrous de- 
struction without effective opposi- 
tion from defending fighters. 


Alberta Hits Peak 
In Hog Production 


Alberta hog producers 
eclipsed all previous figures in 
hog marketing by selling ap- 
proximately 1.8 million hogs 
during 1941. The year’s mar- 
keting put an estimated $33 
millions into the pockets of 
Alberta hog producers. 

As a result of last year’s 
showing, it is ‘expected 1942 
will see more than two million 
hogs marketed. 1940 total was, 
1.4 million and in 1939 it was 
979,000. 
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8. LIGHT BOMBER 97, ARMY & NAVY 
Fixed Undercarriage. 
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7. MITSUBISHI 97, ARMY & NAVY 
Copy of Northrop A-i7 
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type then proceeded to copy them. 
’ In 1936, the Japanese military air 
forces were rigorously reorganized 
and an official War Office com- 
munique of that year has a strange 
foreshadowing of the Nazi blitz 
technique. 

“There will be created a virtually 
independent fighting organization. 
‘The expandéd air force will lead 
the army in land operations.” 

During this same period, there is 
evidence ‘of attempts to stimulate 
‘interest in gliding. Two leading 
Japanese papers offered a large cash 
prize for a successful glider flight 
from Tokio to Osaka. 


23 Manufacturing 


By 1938 ‘there were at least 23 
companies in Japan manufacturing 
components, accessories and com- 
plete aircraft. It was claimed that 
some 25 different types of commer- 
cial aircraft were being manufac- 
tured or developed. 

Of recent years, the German 
influence in Japanese aviation has 
become increasingly pronounced. 
Yellow-skinned parachute troops 
already have been used in the 
Philippines. Before the Oriental war 
broke out, it was reported that 
Japan had launched a programme 
of parachutist training and-~ that 
some 12,000 young men had. volun- 
teered for this service. 


Numbers of Aircraft 


According to one qualified ob- 
server, the Japanese army has 800 
first line aircraft, with a reserve of 
850 planes. The Nipponese navy, he 
claims, has about 600 flying boats 
and 400 carrier-based landplanes, 
with a second-line strength of 1,000 
planes of all types. 

These totals are not impressive 
in comparison with the American 
aircraft supply and capacity. During 
the first eight months of 1941, for ; 
example, the U. S. exported 3,639 
aircraft, of which 75% were combat 
planes. Production of the VU. S. in- 
dustry this year will total approxi- 
mately 20,000 planes and will rise 
to nearly 30,000 during 1942, 

Although their planes are far 
outnumbered and the capacity of 
their plane plants is exceeded by 
the U. S., it would be folly to under- 
estimate the Japanese. 

An indication of their sincerity in 
the development and use of the air 
arm is the information that in the 
1940 budget, 40% of Japan's colossal 
military expenditure was allotted 
to aviation. 
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2. HEAVY ARMY BOMBER 98. 
Undercarriage Retracts. 
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different communities. Provincial busses now 
ply regularly from the residential centres of 
the workers through the Main Gates of these 
plants, carrying each successive shift to work 
and returning to their homes those released 
from duty. 


FOR THE FORCES: Provincial Transport 
Company, in its territory, serves more mili- 
tary camps than any other transportation 
system. Its facilities for group transporta- 
tion are also heavily employed by the forces, 
and by others, such as the entertainment 
groups which provide recreation for the 
troops. 


HE. “made-to-measure” services of the 
Provincial Transport Company, with 
their great adaptability, have enabled 
this Company during the past year to do far 
more than maintain its standard schedules 
for public transportation. 
They have provided such instant co-operation 
with wartime needs that exceedingly active 
special “war services” have developed. 
FOR DEFENCE WORKERS: One of the 
most important of these is the transporta- 
tion of workers to and from the defence 
industries’ plants scattered through many 





3. MITSUBISHI 96, ARMY & NAVY. 
Copy of Ju. 86K. 
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Provincial’s six-point program of co-operation with the Dominion Oil 
Controller has resulted in great reductions in fuel consumption. 
Motorcoach mass transportation is cheaper and more 
PATRIOTIC than driving your own car. 
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Technical and Biocnuleactaeing Facilities for the Production of All Types of 
Special Electrical Alternators, Motor or Generators 


; Specialists in the highest grade of 
MARINE AND AIRCRAFT ELECTRICAL MACHINES ; 


SMALL ELECTRIC MOTORS (CANADA) LIMITED 


Phone Mohawk 1102 Leaside, Toronto 12, Cnt. 
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With the United States and Dros tila keane dipole Adee 
Canada partners in an “all-out” being augmented as the United 
war, a tremendous pool of raw States embarks on a war pro- 
materials will be provided for“ duction programme the Axis 
Semen oan 

The United States is continu- 
biaonek ania eee ing to supply Canada with 
ed that raw materials would be vette ame 


Canada’s own industry is not 
prepared to deliver. Canada, of 
course, has been increasing its 
own output of steel, but so 
great has been the increase in 
production of war materials 
that it has. been necessary to 


the ultimate bottleneck to the 
possible effort that might be 
put forth. But wonders are 
now being worked and ingen- 
uity has been harnessed to 
remove the word impossible 


from the war effort programme continue to rely on United 
- a as raw materials are con- States production. 


The United States is well pre- 
pared to meet the larger part 
of its own requirements of iron. 
A special search is being made 
for iron gre in’ Canada and de- 
velopments in a number of dir- 

* ections lend encouragement to 
the belief that output of Al- 
goma Steel’s Helen mine will 
yet be supplemented from one 
or two new sources. 


Tops in Aluminum 
When Germany overran 
France, the Axis could claim 
a greater aluminum productive 
capacity than the remaining de- 
mocratic world. Since then a 
tremendous expansion has 
taken place in aluminum pro- 
ductive capacity—particularly 
in the United States and Can- 


Solving bottlenecks in the 
supply of raw materials in this 
hemisphere is being wu 
taken by three meth 


1, By cutting peacetime 
consumption to the bone. Am- 
ericans and Canadians alike 
will have to. do without many 
things when materials are 
-eeded for war production. 

2. Through stepping up pro- 
duction. In Canada, special 
tax concessions have been 
granted to secure a supply of * 
needed metals and other raw 
materials. ~In the United 
States, special high prices are ~ 
to be paid for increases in pro- 
duction of certain products. 
Both United States and Can- 
adian governments are financ- 
ing special plants to provide 
explosives and strategic 
metals such as magnesium. 


a 


All Axis 


Practically the entire output 
of aluminum both in Canada 
and the United States is going 
into war industry and it ap- 
pears that what was formerly 
a weakling in our supply of raw 
materials, has now become one 
of the strongest. 


Multiplies Past 


Less widely known than alu- 
minum, magnesium is at least 
as important, When war broke 
out production of this metal in 
America was insignificant. In 
1941, perhaps 14,000 tons of the 
metal were turned out in the 
United States. In the course of 
the next two years, however, 
production from Cahada and 
the United States should be 
raised to an annual rate of 
around 110,000 tons. 

Until comparatively recent- 
ly, brine was depended upon 
for the entire production of 
magnesium which was only be- 
ing turned out in the United 
States and this continent. 
Research workers in Canada 
and the United States, how- 
ever, have worked out new pro- 
cesses for production of mag- 
nesium and some of. the new 
plants will use dolomite and 
brucite as raw materials for 
turning out the metal. 

Consolidated Smelters will 
erect one plant in Canada to 


North 


Salvage campaigns have been Annual Output: Countries America 
offurther materia. (estimated) tons tons 


3. The raw material short- 
age problem is being coped 
with by developing new raw 
materials. This has become in- 
creasingly important with the 
entry of Japan into the war, 
Substitutes for such things as 


Steel ingots ......... 
Aluminum ........... 
Copper ...........0006 
BR sas tassbisnntiansenia 


rubber and tungsten are being 
goncentrated on and it is hoped Lead eeeeoeeeeceeeoeoceeese 
to sidestep several potential 
bottlenecks. Oil e@eeeoeeceeeeaesoeeeeees 


Pooling of United States and 
Canadian resources of.raw ma- 
terials in playing an important 
part in preventing raw material 
shortages from cropping up. 
Canada, for example, is supply- 
ing increased quantities of 
such things as nickel, lead and 
zinc to the United States; in re- 
turn it gets certain raw mater- 
ials which it could not readily 
supply itself and also certain 
fabricated products such as 
machine tools and airplanes. 


ada—and by the middle of next 
year the North American Con- 
tinent alone will be able to turn 
out far more aluminum than all 
the Axis countries taken to- 
gether. 

In 1940 the United States 
turned out 187,100 tons of alu- 
minum while Canada was esti- 
mated to have turned out 110,- 


tons in 1939. Production for 
1941 was in the neighborhood of 
300,000 tons in the United 
States with Canadian produc- 
tion substantially larger al- 
though no actual figures are 
available. By the middle. of 
1942, it is estimated that the 
United States will be able to 
turn out aluminum at the rate 
of 700,000 tons a year. Under 
the Hyde Park Agreement, 
Canada agreed to step up its 
aluminum production very 
substantially and the United 
States and Canada together 
seem likely to soon possess 
capacity in excess of the bal- 
ance of the world. 


More Steel Here 


Steel is the leading ingredi- 
ent for fabrication of most of 
the weapons of warfare. For- 
tunately for the hopes of de- 
mocracy, the United States is 
by far the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of steel. For every two 
tons of steel the Axis can turn 
out the United States is prepar- 
ed to turn out three tons. 

Steel ingot capacity in the 
United States is now approxi- 
mately 88 million tons a year. 
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63,000,000 


000 tons, compared with 75,000" 


90,000,000 
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turn out 5,000 tons of magnes- 
ium metal a year while Do- 
minion Magnesium Co., a newly 
formed concern, may yet 
turn out 4,000 tons of the metal 
a year ky trearment of 200 tons 
of ore a day. Aluminum ™o, of 
Canada will turi out magnesia 
trom brucite ore deposits in 
Quebec and it will be possil!.le 
to secure mapresium meal 
from magnesia if this should be 
required. 


First in Shortage 


Copper was one of the first 
metals where a shortage of 
supplies loomed up. Although 
the United States is turning out 
this metal at the rate of approx- 
imately a million tons a year 

. with probably over 300,000 tons 
additional coming from Canada, 
large imports continue neces- 
sary from South America and 
other sources to fill require- 
ments. In 1942, it is estimated 
the United States alone will 
consume 1,890,000 tons of cop- 
per with consumption in 1943 





Canadian industry has moved faster in mobilizing woman- 
power than the American, according to a U. S. official observer. 
Here are workers in a Toronto small arms plant. 








rising to nearly 2 million tons. 
Fortunately, South America 
turns out nearly half a million 
tons of copper in a year and 
with the available supply of 
scrap copper, it is hoped that 
all war requirements can be 
met—but copper for civilian re- 
quirements wiil just about dis- 
appear. 

Copper is necessary, in the 
manufacture of brass for shells 
and no efforts are being spared 
to increase production of the 
metal wherever possible. 


Marginal mines in the United 
States are being brought into 
production by the payment of 
premium prices for \output; 
new mines are being opened up 
along lines planned by the gov- 
ernment; U. S .copper mines 
have gone on a seven-day week 
basis to increase the flow of the 
red metal. 


New zinc smelters have been 
erected in the United States and 
Canadian mines afte playing 
their part in supplying needed 
zinc concentrates. Possibly 
400,000 tons of zinc will go into 
brass for shells in the Vai 
States nant year. 


Vast Zine Sinely 


Altogether the Western Hem- 
isphere produces about 1.2 mil- 
lion tons of zinc a year. United 
States zinc smelters turn out 
about 890,000 tons of this, Can- 
ada is turning out perhaps 175,- 
000 tons of zinc a year, a large 
part of which goes to the Uni- 
ted Kingdom for its war effort. 


Lead has tended to besubsti- 
tuted for other metals when- 
ever this proved feasible. Much 
less lead is being used in this 
war than in-World War No. 1 
and it is consequently being 
used as a substitute for more 
acutely short metals such as 
copper, zinc, tin and aluminum. 


Mexico Also 


Domestic mines in the Uni- 
ted States turn out approxi- 
mately 55,000 tons of lead a 
year. Foreign sources have 
been supplying an additional 
25,000 tons each month. Canada 
turns out perhaps as much as 
200,000 tons of lead a year, but 
most_of the output beyond Can- 
adian requirements is shipped 


to the United Kingdom. Mexico, . 


however, turns out approxi- 
mately as much as Canada and 
much of this now goes to the 
United States. While lead may 
not be available for many con- 
sumer uses, it is not likely that 
a shortage will seriously affect 
war production. 


While North and South Am- 
erica are rich in most of the 
ordinary minerals, certain ele- 
ments such as manganese, 
chromium, tungsten, tin, etc., 
have only been found in quan- 
tities sufficient for our own/re- 
quirements, The United States 
has taken the lead in stock-pil- 
ing supplies of these strategic 
minerals so that industry will 
not suffer severely from. these 
shortages. 

Stock-piles must_ now be 
drawn on with.Japan in the 
war, but by the time a large 
part of these stock-piles are 
used up, it is expected that ex- 
ploitation of known marginal 
deposits, and other newly 
discovered commercial depos- 
its, will prevent a shortage of 
strategic minerals from becom- 
ing serious. New methods have 
been developed to economize 
use of many of these metals, 
further methods of economizing 
will doubtless be developed, 
and already it has been found 
possible to substitute molyb- 
denum, of which we have suf- 


ficient supplies, for tungsten, 


so important in the manufac- 
ture of machine tools. 


Real Shortage Here 


There will probably be little 
or no rubber available for 
peace time uses until Japan is 
subjugated in the East. Taking 
the United States and Canada 
2- a whole, sufficient rubber is 
available foér one year’s re- 
quirements based on 1941 con- 
sumption. With most peace- 
time uses cut off, this. rubber 
reserve may go farther but pro- 

‘ duction of army equipment will 
undoubtedly require a rapid 
eating into our rubber reserves. 
Steps are being taken in the 
United States to turn out syn- 
thetic rubber ,but some time 
must elapse before this output 
becomes important. Altogether 
@ total of $400 millions is to be 
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sneer eens 
substantial flow of rubber to 
start in 18 month’ time which 


Canada may @lso turn out arti- 
ficial rubber. Reclaimed rub- 
ber is becoming of importance | 
and two firms in the United 
States are now making -tires 


which has been reclaimed. 
Home-grown rubber is also se- 
curing attention. 

Reserves of rubber in the 
” United States and Canada prob- 
ably total in the neighborhood 
wt 650,000 tons: 


Self-sufficient 


As far as oil is concerned, 
North and South America do 
not have to worry about sup- 
plies. Delivery of oil may be 
troublesome due to a shortage 
of tankers, but this continent 
is undoubtedly able to turn out 
all her own requirements. 


The United States is the 
world’s largest producer of 
crude oil and is at present turn- 
ing out nearly 1.5 billion bar- 
rels of oil a year. 

With production of automo- 
biles for civilian use practic- 
ally éliminated, civilian con- 
sumption of crude oil may be 
gradually decreased, but off-— 
setting this, consumption of oil 
for military purposes is rising 
rapidly. Not only will much 
more oil be used for mechan- 
ized equipment, but aviation 
requirements will be expanded 
-many fold. Oil is one of the 
basic products in production of 
several types of synthetic rub- 
ber and a new use for oil will 
be found in this direction as 
civilian consumption drops off. 
From present indications it ap- 
pears that the character of oil 
consumption may change quite 
drastically but the demand is 
likely to continue strongly. 
Canada is a relatively small 
producer of crude oil but out- 
put from Turner Valley has 
been found suitable for turning 
out aviation fuel and an import- 
ant part is played by this pro- 
duction in keeping down Can- 
ada’s requirements of Foreign 
Exchange for imported oil. 


Double Chemicals 


Under the stimulus of war 
demands production of chemi- 
cals in North America has ap- 
proximately doubled since the 
low point in the middle of 1938. 
Canada has spent huge sums on 
fabrication: of further plants 
for turning out of explosives 
and the United States has em- 


. barked on a similar programme 
even though the United States 
chemical industry is alyeady 
perhaps the largest in the 
world. To show how rapid ex- 
pansion is becoming, during the 
past year it is estimated that 
the United States chemical 
industries’ plant capacity was 
doubled; and further expansion 
is yet to come. The two bottle- 
necks in expansion of chemical 
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Needs Total Effort 


and Conservation! 


it is the duty of _— engineer 


and manufacturer in 


anada to 


conserve every pound of steel and 
every bit of human effort possible. 
Every man hour lost through poor 
engineering or lack of safety is a 
boost to the Dictators and sebotage 
of our War Effort. 


Steel Tubing i is one of the best prod- 
ucts in the world today with which 
to conserve both man hours and 
materials. It is the strongest kncwn 


section for its weight. 


here is a 


place in every industry for STAN- | 
STEEL Electric Welded Tubing. 
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|\IN TRANSPORT, AS IN AVIATION~ 


on the Job fot Defense! 


Now, more than ever, Canada’s cars 
and trucks must be kept rolling ! 


ANADA’S hi on are alive-with mil- 

lions of trucks and cars, on ore 
errands directly or indirectly concerned w 
the nation’s defense. 

They've got to be kept rolling! 

Food must move ever-faster to market, to 
cantonments and wharves. ~Supplies must 
travel swiftly between mines and factories 
and warehouses. Men must get to and from 
jobs, often located in og plants which are 
difficult to reach except by car. 

These vital trucks and ae have got to be 
kept in efficient condition—to save fuel, to 
save time and money, to save lives and prop- 


e 

“hendix willingly shoulders its share of 

this responsibility . . . bespeaks the co-opera- 

tion e every Canadian motor vehicle 

operator. : 
A new, modern carburetor serves Defense 





by saving gasoline, Good brakes, kept in’ se- 
air, safeguard the swift flow of vital traffic. 
odernized power braking, on trucks and 
buses, stops today’s heavier loads with mini- 
mum muscle-power, protecting the vehicle, 
the load, the driver and the public. 

Bendix not only provides this essential 
tutomotive equipment original een | but enlists 
its nation- 
for the vast and vital cb of of maintaining it. 
It may be difficult to all repair 
promp Sa we intend to try, “ shone as 
we can, 

Now, more than ever, Chsiada’s, cats aod 
trucks and buses must be kept rolling! 


BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, 
LIMITED 


~ 


(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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industry output are the supply 
of power and the supply of 
metals such as alloy steel, nick- 
el and copper (for equipment). 

Time has been an important 
ingredient in preventing short- 
ages—or bottlenecks if you pre- 
in the 
supply of many of North Am- 
erica’s raw materials. In June, 
it was realized that a 
great challenge had been pre- 
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Woodstock, Ontario 


sented to industry of this con- 
tinent if active aggression was 
to be dealt with effectively. 

teps taken in the last year and 
a half, accordingly, méant that 
the democracies have not been 
caught off-guard. Where shorte 
ages of raw materials are poss 
sible, usually a solution is evi- 
dent and it is just a matter of 
how long it will be before the 
solution can be made effective, 
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From Toronto 
crow-flight is 
800 miles. Blaze - 
way over that 1 
have the equiv 
paved runways 
military airdrom 

Lay out a vast 
airport construc 
s‘retch a chain 
coast to coast. Me 
ships provided b 
topography, bat 
lems of supply, t 
programme half : 
schedule. 

That is the a 
Canadian builde: 

The. British C 
| Air Training Pla 
ed to be in ful 
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This photo illustrates the type of industrial plant buildings which 
have been erected in record time in Canada since the start of the 
war. This is the Boeing Aircraft Plant in Vancouver. 


From Toronto to Halifax by 
crow-flight is approximately 
800 miles. Blaze a 21-foot high- 
way over that route and you 
have the equivalent of the 
paved runways of Canada’s 
military airdromes. 

Lay out a vast programme of 
airport construction that will 
s‘retch a chain of fields from 
coast to coast. Meet al] the hard- 
ships provided by weather and 
topography, battle with prob- 
lems of supply, then finish that 
programme half a year ahead of 
schedule, 

That is the achievement of 
Canadian. builders. 

The British Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan was schedul- 
ed to be in full operation by 
the late Spring of this year. 
Actually, the last school under 
the Plan, a bombing and gun- 
nery school at Mont Joli, Que., 
was opened last Dec. 15. 


Sweat and Tears 

Before this billion dollar 
university of the air, world’s 
freatest air training scheme, 
could start turning out its thou- 
sands of skilled airmen, Can- 
ada’s construction industry had 
to play its tremendous part. 
There was plenty of toil, tears 
and sweat. Of the early worri- 
sume days of the Plan, Air Com- 
modore G. E, Brookes recently 
said: 


“There were » headaches and 
heartbreaks and mistakes—the 
Problems of sites, construc- 
tion, equipment, manning and 
training had provided as big 
atask as this country had ever 

nown. But the digging and 
building went on.” 


Farmlands and brush, hill- 
tides and pastures have been 
! up, pulverized and 
Pounded into shape*to make 
over 100 airdromes..‘ To “house 
the thousands of men, planes 
and equipment, 1,860 buildings 
have been erected. 

Great majority of these air- 
€romes are of up-to-the-minute 
design. That means hard-sur- 
faced runways, tile or other 
scientific draining, concrete 
taxi strips and turning basins, 
Well-equipped. control towers, 
tlaborate lighting for night 
flying. 


$49 Millions a Year 


Air Minister C. G. Power has 
estimated that construction and 
Tepair of airports for the 
RCAF. including the Air 
Training Plan, will involve ex- 
Penditure of over $49 millions 
for the fiscal year ending next 
Mar. 31, Divided into’$26 mil- 
lions for Home War and $23 
Millions for the Air .Training 
Plan, the estimate does not in- 
clude the heavy expenditures 
n construction of dromes for 
the R.AF. 

Nor does it include the $9 
Millions being spent on the 

ot airdromes to the 


"¢, inage requirements, 


Yukon. Primarily for civilian 
purposes, the series of airports 
through northern B.C. and 
Alberta to the Yukon forms an 
ir -rtant /part of the joint 
U, S.- Canada defense pro- 
gramme. The chain will be in 
full operation with radio beam 
equipment and short wave com- 
munications by Spring. 


Where Dromes 


Come From 

Procedure followed in ac- 
quiring airdrome sites makes an 
interesting story in itself, 

The Department of National 
Defense for Air sends a requisi- 
tion to the Department of 
Transport indicating the type of 
site required, approximate size 
and the Air Command in which 
it is to be located. The Dept. 
of Transport makes surveys and 
r’ ,orts back with complete 
particulars of several sites, usu- 
ally at least three. The report 
states the value of the land, 
grade of the site, nature of the 
soil and subsoil, nature of 
timber if the site is wooded, 
proposed water supply, pro- 
posed sewage disposal, and 
, _ loca- 
tion of nearest crushed rock or 
gravel and san? sega elec- 
tricity, telephone, telegraph, 


transportation facilities’ and 


other necessary information. 


Choose 150 Sites 


Officials of this department, 
assisted by engineers of pro- 
vincial departments and C.N.R. 
staff, surveyed hundreds otf 


‘~ sites in 1940 out of which 150 


were chosen. In acquiring 
these sites land. was bought 
from over 500 individual 
owners across Canada. All of 
these sites were cleared and 
graded. Twenty million cubic 
yards of earth was moved. 

From the spring break-up in 
1940 down to the fall of France 
this work proceeded with all 
recognized safeguards being 
taken, such as calling for ten- 
ders, etc., but when the emer- 
gency came in late May time- 
wasting routine was brushed 
aside, contracts were let by, 
negotiation 
tender. 

Contractors worked night 
and.daj with the result that be- 
fore the end of 1940 more than 
double the number of air fields 
originally planned were ready 
for use. Similar activity during 
1941 brought the completion of 
the framework of the great air 
training scheme with the 93rd 
air school being opened at Mont 
Joli. 

While no further airdromes 
are proposed for the present, 
the plan will remain far from 
static in so far as the construc- 
tion end is concerned. Air Min- 
ister Power recently explained: 


“What we shall do will be * 


that when we ‘upgrade’ or in- 


instead of by. 


crease the pupil population we 
shall add more buildings to 
the existing establishments. . . 
by that system we shall avoid 
the necessity of further ex- 
penditures in the building of 
airdromes. We upgraded our 
output by what is known as 
overbearing — that is, taking 
on more pupils. In some in- 
stances we have done this be- 
cause the courses have been 
lengthened. Where we had a 
ten-week course we have 
made it a fourteen - week 
course. But in order that 
there be no interference with 
output we have taken on more 
pupils.” 


R.A. F. Schools 


To the heavy requirements 


that the Air Training Plan has 


placed on Canadian contractors 
has been added the transfer ot 
R.A.F. schools to Canada. Run 
by R.A.F. personnel and used 
primarily for training R.A.F. 
pupils, these schools take ad- 


vantage of Canada’s space and . 


freedom from enemy attack. It 
iz expected they will eventually 
number 30 or 40. 


Make-up of a School 

Cost of an airdrome varies 
with its size and the purpose for 
which it is intended. Some of 
the biggest may:run up to 
$500,000. 

A typical elementary flying 
training school needs a field 
with minimum _— dimensions 
2,500 feet clear in all directions, 
with landing strips 750 feet 
wide and 2,500 feet long. It 
needs a hangar 112 by 160 ft., 
quarters and messes for offi- 
cers, N.C.O.’s and airmen, a 
hospital, garage, stores building 
and a machine gun range. 

“n air observers’ school re- 
quires two large hangars, 
photographic building and 
equipment, a 15-bed hospital. 
Landing strips built here have 
minimum dimensions 3,000 feet 
long and 500 feet wide, 


At each bo.abing and gun- 
nery school the plan calls for 
erection of 47 buildings — 6 
hangars, 8 messes, 3 garages, a 
34-bed hospital, supply depot, 
gun ranges and sundry other 
buildings. At these fields where 
all-over development is not 
economically practical, landing 
strips 3,000 feet long and 750 
feet wide, with one hard sur- 
face runway 2,500 feet long and 
150 feet wide is considered 
satisfactory. 

Advanced training schools 
have a variety of buildings 
similar in extent to those at the 
} mbing and gunnery institu- 
tions, Each of these fields must 
have three airdromes, one main 
landing field, two relief fields 
The main field has a landing 
strip 3,000 feet long, 750 feet 
wide with two hard-surfaced 
runways for each landing strip, 
the whole field to be equipped 
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for night flying. At one relief 
field requirements are the same 
as for the main field except that 
only one landing strip is re- 
quired. The other relief field 
has no. landing strip and is not 
equipped for night flying. 

Needs for the wireless and air 
navigation schools -are along 
similar lines. 


schools located at previously 
remote spots this has created 
considerable activity in high- 
way work, Prime requirement 
for bombing and gunnery 
schools is space for practice 
ranges. Often these schools 
have to be located near a lake 
where other essential services 


meant considerable expendi- 
ture on water supply, electric 
power and other facilities. 


Establishment Phase 
Ends 


Greatest part of the construc- 
tion industry’s part of the Air 
Training Plan now appears to 


Added together, the training 
plan has given the construction 
industry its biggest wartime 
job aside from the building of 
war plants. 


Standardize Buildings 


Experierice in airdrome con- 
struction has brought more ef- 
ficient practices. So far as is 
practicable buildings have been 
standardized to effect substan- 
tial savings. 

In the flying training schools 
it has been found that better 
results can be obtained by con- 
centrating all of the major re- 
pair and servicing work in one 
hangar and simply using the 
other hangars for plane storage. 
Hangars and buildings immedi- 
ately adjoining the hangars are 
usally heated by a steam 
central heating plant. Other 
buildings, sleeping quarters, 
mess halls, etc, are usually 
heated by individual hot air 
furnaces operated by mechani- 
cal stokers. 

Each site must be served with 
adequate roads and transporta- 
tion facilities, With many 


may not be available. This has 


FOR THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY — 
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vital prelude to peak produc- 


’ tion, 
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McQvay- Norns Mire. Co. of Can. — 


WRIGHT CYCLONES 
power the 
BRITISH “HUDSON’ 
LOCKHEED B-14 BOMBERS 
ordered by the 
BRITISH AIR MINISTRY 


The imposing fleet of British “Hudson” twin- 
engined reconnaissance-bombing planes — the 
Lockheed Aircraft Company’s B-14 type ordered 
for the Royal Air Force of Great Britain—will be 
powered exclusively by 1100 H.P. Wright Cyclone 
engines. 


A military version of the Wright Cyclone- 

wered Lockheed 14 Transport with which 
ie Hughes flew-around the world in the 
record time of 3 days and 19 hours, the “Hudson” 
ranks as one of the swiftest and most efficient bom- 
bardment types ever developed. Its speed, cruising 
tange and great striking power make it an import- 


ant addition to the British Empire's aerial fighting 
forces, 

The Lockheed 14 Transports, from which this 
advanced bomber version was developed, are now 
in regular service on airlines both here and abroad, 
notably on British Airways, K. L. M. (Royal Dutch 
Air Lines), Roumanian Air Lines, and K.N.LL.M. 
(Royal Netherlands Indies Airways), where they 
are powered by Wright Cyclones, 


“Fly With Wright The World Over” 


CANADIAN WRIGHT LIMITED 
MONTREAL CANADA 
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Already being imported from the U. S. by the 
Royal Norwegian Air Force for its elementary 
training’in Canada, the Fairchild ‘Freshman’ 
will get into production this fall at Fleet Air- 
craft, Fort Erie. It supersedes Fleets and Moths. 
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bution to Air Might 
“The Programme Today is Set. Instead of 12 Types Which} 
We Are Building Now, the Programme Narrows Down to). © 





Seven, and We Have Concentrated on the Finest Craft of F 


Their Kind in the World.” 


Taking a vital place in the Air Training Plan 
is the efficient “Harvard” trainer, probably best 
known plane of its type among Canadian lay- 
men. Built by Noorduyn Aviation of Montreal, 
the Harvard travels 170 m.p.h. 


Anson 

Production of the twin-engined Avro 
“Anson” comes under the Federal . Aircraft 
organization. Used for reconnaissance. and 


bombing training the Anson has. a four-man 
crew, maximum speed of 170 m.p.h. 


Laboratory Control for Quality Castings 


First and Second British Bomber Pilots at Their Controls 


Comnades at the Controls 


Quality Maintained 
' Through 


Expert and Complete Patterg 
rvice 
Metallurgicai, Control 
Radiographic Examination 
Scientific Foundry Engineering 
Laboratory Sand Control 
Precision Heat Treatment 
Careful Mechanical Finishing 


Authorized Government 
Inspection. 


Science rides the skies. Thousands upon 
thousands of “laboratory-controlled” 
Mitchell aluminum and Elektron mag- 
nesium aircraft castings have proven their 
dependability from the ground UP. 


Our “laboratory ground crews” salute the 


Empire airmen who carry their product to 
the front line of the skies. 


‘ 


THE ROBERT MITCHELL COMPANY. LIMITED 


Foundries: ST. LAURENT, P.Q. 


_. 1051-01942 Factories: MONTREAL, P.Q. 


“SPECIALISTS IN THE CASTING AND FABRICATION OF MODERN ALLOYS“ 


IN THE WHITE HEAT of the gas-fired furnaces at the 


plant of Research Enterprises Limited, at Leaside, sand is 
combined with boron, sodium, barium, lead, phosphorus 
and other elements to make OPTICAL GLASS. 


A new Canadian industry has been born of war. 


‘A year ago, Canada imported all her supplies of optical 
glass. To-day, Canadian energy, skill and money have 
placed this country far on the road to independence of 
foreign supply of this basic, indispensable material so 
_ essential to our war effort. , 


To-day, fot binoculars, for fire control equipment and 
for cameras—the eyes of His Majesty’s Canadian Forces 
on land, on the sea and in the air—for metaHographic 
and spectrographic equipment, the eyes of industrial re- 
search—for microscopes, which are the eyes of all science 
—our Canadian output is rapidly increasing. 


Heat, the basic requirement of almost every industrial 
process, is best supplied by gas. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 124 RICHMOND ST. W. 
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Airplane Factories Rush Change-overs to Produce New Craft 


The Present Average Rate of Production is Approximately 

Said Han. C. d. Howe 40 per Week of All Types, ... We Are Now in Position to 

Minister of Munitions and Supply tae Manufacture Aircraft to Meet All the Requirements of the 

ee } | , Air Training Plan, as Well as the Aircraft Requirements of the 
— } British Training Schools That Have Been Located in Canada.” 
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a Toronto aircraft plant hes gone a $20 millions 
, | : - — for a acer ceo long range 
Canadian version of the famed Bristol Blen- Coming from the Vancouver plant of Boein ghter plane. Air authorities believe this will be one of 
heim bomber is called the “Bolingbroke.” These Aircraft of Canada and the Montreal plant a ' oe ne ” re — Poe 
formidable planes have an official top speed of Canadian Vickers these sky cruisers can hit 200 ee eee still on theisecret list 


295 m.p.h. Fairchild at Montreal is making = = —_—sm.p. hu have a cruising range of 4,000 miles, are will be turned ‘out by an aircraft plant near, Toronto. 


them. It is used for service and training. among the greatest in the air. These air mastodons will be able to fly from their birth- 
: place here to any part of Europe. 
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@ Through the co-operation of our "good neigh- 
bours,” the Solar Aircraft Company of San Diego, 
California, the Cockshutt Aircraft Division has 
been, able to bring to Canadian aeroplane 
manufacturers a combination of engineering skill 
and production-experience of a high order. 


Today ... in addition to Inconel and Stainless 
Steel Manifolds for “Bristol” Mercury poppet- 
valve, “Bristol” Perseus Sleeve-Valve and other 
engines _of British and American design used in 
planes built in Canada, Cockshutt is manufactur- 
ing Oleo Legs, Buffer Struts, Flaps, Ailerons and 
rt, miscellaneous parts of aeroplanes. 
operation, and sa. ; Y . 
economical fuel BB cn.) uf sas fp ‘In pioneering the manufacture of aeroplané parts 
FiorcolestV, develope (i Ragihiedetihias am (Ma mers: not previously made in Canada, Cockshutt has 
1,380 B.HP, for & NS Keron: ; taken a forward step that has helped “step up” 
ih ee Canada's aircraft industry. Our facilities are at 
your service. 


° _. Representatives for Canada: | 
BRITISH AEROPLANE ENGINES, LIMITED, 248 McCord Street, Montreal 


These Canadian-built- plenes are "Bristol-powered" — Hampden Bombers; Stranraer Flying Boats; 
Bolingbroke Reconnaissance Bombers — now also being used in the British Commonwealth Air Train 
ing Plan; Lysander Army Co-operation Planes. The "Taurus" Engine also powers the Bristol Beaufort 


Planes in use in Canada. co Sa RS aan COCKSHUTT PLOW COMPANY LIMITED 
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From the recruiting offices of the R.C.A.F. in 1941 came some 

5,000 new men each month for all branches of the service. 

Pilots and observers need minimum educational standard of 

matriculation to college, air gunners—two years high school, 

ground crew—entrance to high school, plus experience in 

practical work. Above recruits have been passed, are taking 
oath of allegiance. 


a 


Into the 130 Stations of she 
Plan Pour Some 5,000 Canadians 


Commonw , nwealth Air Training 


Each Month, Others 


From Every Corner of Empire. Cost— Over $800 Millions - 


Medical check-up at start of flying career is exhaustive. Pre- 

vious medical history is examined carefully. Such minor 

imperfections as hay fever, color blindness, previous stomach 

trouble will reject a recruit. More complex ground tests for 

altitude reaction, directional sense, ete. follow later. Research 
has greatly narrowed risk of training the unfit. 
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For physical fitness, teamwork and discipline, drilling and 
guard duty follow the trainee all the way to winning his 
wings. Importance of formation flying to fighters as well as 
bombing pilots has meant the end of the individualistic 
knight-errantry of world war days. Most of the drilling takes 
place at the manning pools, reservoirs of man power. 


Pilots and observers both 
attend the Initial Training 
Schools, spend 48 days study- 
ing mathematics,: armament, 
navigation. Here pilots are 
sorted out from observers on 
basis of preference and apti- 
tude. Pilots have to show up 
well in Link ground trainers, 
observers at maths. Over 90% 
of air crew applicants still 
prefer to become pilots, de- 
spite growing importance of 
the observer as the bomber 
replaces the fighter, offensive 
war supplants defensive. 
At Left. 


Wireless air gunners go direct 
from manning pools to the 
wireless schools for 24 weeks 
of thorough training in wire- 
less, operation and theory, 
and signals, preliminary work 
in armament. Here they come 
in contact with their major 
offensive and defensive weap- 
on, the machine gun. Two 
main types of gun are used, 
the Vickers and the Brown- 
ing—both are being made in 
Canada. Study of. armament 
is at this stage secondary to 
wireless. At Right. 


Now separated from the ob-} 
servers, the pilots who will 
handle both bombing and:pur- 
suit ships go to the Elemen- 
tary Flying Training School 
for 48 days of flying instruc- 
tion. They will get dual in- 
struction and 50 hours of solo 
flying, probably on the Tiger 
Moths shown, or Fleet 
Finches. Both types are 
shortly to be replaced by 
exclusive use of the Fairchild 
Freshman. Ground instruction 
continues through these first 


days of flight. At Left. 


Sat 


In his 72-day course at the Service Flying Training School, the fighter pilot flies the 

250-m.p.h. Harvard or Yale trainers, as complex as a full-fledged modern fighting 

plane, minus the guns. Bomber pilots fly twin-engined Ansons and Cessnas, both 

get 50 hours solo flying time, plus dual instruction in the early stages. Successful 
completion of this course wins the pilot his wings. 


Observers and wireless air gunners both attend the bomb 
the observers for six weeks, the gunners for four. 
the mechanical ground turret shown where the 
against targets on the ground and towed by other planes. The observer's two 


. weeks are for bombing training and practice. 


Even the grade A physical standards of air force volunteers 
usually improve with the care taken to provide excellent 
physical training, food and quarters supplied by the Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan. Diet, vital-factor in keeping con- 
dition at the peak, is pride of the air force. More and more, 
the dietitians and cooks of the C.W.A.A.F., the women’s air 
force, are taking over the kitchens and mess-halls. 


At the Air Observer Schools, the observer takes to the air 
for the first time. During his 14-week course he masters the 
use of maps, charts, bombsights, and cameras, attains moder- 


_ate proficiency in aerial navigation. Above, a student learns 


the operation of an aerial camera, whose shutters are oper- 
ated electrically. In his 60 hours of flying time, of which ten 
are at night, the observer gets the feel of one of his main 


‘duties, appraising ground targets from the air. In this stage 


the observer is flown in twin- engined Ansons, Cessnas and 
occasionally Oxford Airspeeds, or in the single-engined 
Fairey Battles. He also learns enough wireless to send or 
receive messages at the rate of eight words a minute. 
At Left. 


ing and gunnery schools, 
Both learn air gunnery, first in 
beam gun is used, later from planes 
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Final lap for the observer is four weeks at an a secidatien 
school perfecting his ability to find his way out and back 
on bombing raids. Of the 30 hours taken in the air at this 
school, more than half will be flown at night. Above, students 
use the direction finder and record results in the cockpit of 
a twin-engined craft. 


Courses complete and wings won, the three groups classed 
as air crew are ready to embark for Britain where they will 
get further training in the art of war. Pilots will step up to 
400-m.p.h, fighting planes and 300-m.p.h. bombers, observers 
and gunners are nearly ready for action. Some of the obser- 
‘vers will pass their comrades at sea, helping to navigate 
bombing ships on their way to Britain in the ferry service. 
Cuts show, left, winners of wings, right, embarkation. 


Photos: R.C.A.F. and Public Information. 
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\ How the Various Phases’ of Our 


Aviation Activity are Co-ordinated 


' 5p RONALD A. KEITH 
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ining Plan is the biggest 
, while home defense pro- 
s to have real significance 
But 
background of these fore- 
nt activities is comparative- 
little known. It is the busi- 
s organization and it is 


@iamentally responsible for 
meping the propellers whirling 
@ all fronts of Canada’s air 


iS + Triple Task 


Whe Royal Canadian Air 


ehas a triple task. It helps 
itan Empire’s war, it trains 
pire’s airmen, and it 

rds the Canadian coasts. 
raduates of the Air Train- 
proceeding overseas 
matically flow into the 
Air Force, but distinc 
RCA .F, squadrons are be< 


formed with complete Cations 


personnel from the 
und up. Latest reports indi- 
e 21 squadrons organized, 16 
hese being fully operational. 
immediate target is 25 
AF. “squadrons in action. 
The selection of R.C.A.F, air 
ws for the most responsibie 
bs is strong testimony to the 
lities of the Canadians. 
mgsters from this country 
at the controls, the navi- 
tion desks, the gun turrets 
ithe bomb-aimning positions 
Britain’s giant Halifax and 
ling four-engined bombers, 
example. Someof them al- 
dy are veterans of two score 
sions through the fire- 
wks pattern of “flak” and 


Mat fighter opposition to Ger- 


htargets and return. 


iting Jobs 


BPiricane bombing is the 


ttexciting occupation of the 
hier Command overseas 
“days. A Canadian squad- 
lis specializing ih this par- 
lar form of destruction. 
uricane fighters take off in 


ldaylight from English aire , 


Each “Hurribomber” 


two 250-1b. bombs under its 


The plan is to skim 
mas the Channel just a few 
etabove the water, climb to 
‘top level on the other side, 
ea hopping telephone wires, 


ping under cables, and ap- | 
aching the target almost at - 


nd level, 


Moen the objective is just 
f of the nose spinner, the 


drops the “eggs.” He can 


raly miss. He is so low that 
‘bomb must have a delayed- 
tion fuse or it would blow 

“Hurri- 

mbing” takes steel nerves 
iM the Canadians have it. 


Miles Daily 


Tw Air Training Plan isnow . 


Cruising speed with all 
 eitablishments in operation. 
“RCAF. is primarily ré- 
ible for the smooth func- 
“ing of this machine which 
out more than a million 
miles a day and is send- 
‘air and ground crew per- 
“i Overseas in rapidly-in- 
“ing strength. 
the Home Defense Establish- 
tof the Royal Canadian Air 
¢ has been relatively small 
“lise of almost total concen- 
“on of men and flying mach- 


#@° the English Channel, 


» however, the production 
and men to maintain 
"erate them is such’ that 
of our shores can 
bolstered rapidly and effec- 


7 lt building aerial bulwarks 


} 
us 


any enemy, Canada 
consider three main 


fronts: East Coast, West Coast 
and the North. The Air Mini- 
ster reviewed home defense in 
the Sona Commons recent- 


“Activities uring last 
summer -were confined large- 
ly to the construction of new 
defensive airdromes and tothe 


of R.C.A.F. squadrons overseas, 
Each member of the ‘Air 
Council’ is comparable .to the 


managing director of a subsi-. 


diary company. Thus, when 


Hon. C. G. Power, Air Minister, 


sits in the presidential chair at 
Air Council meetings he is at 
the peak of a pyramid. which 


iousands like him making/istory. 


sensslldation of those already 


started. 


“On the East coast: Yar- 
mouth, Sheiburne, Dartmouth, 
Sydney; and in Newfound- 
land: Botwood, Gander and 
Torbay, 

“Géing North, we have es- 
tablished airdromes and stag- 
ing facilities at Goose Bay 
(Northwest River), and Lab- 
useful on the other side and 


“On the West coast we have 
carried out the same pro- 
gramme of developing sta- 
tions all along the coast; Alli- 
ford Bay, Ucluelet, Tofino, 
Coal Harbour, Bella Bella, 
Prince Rupert, and, on this 
side of the mountains, of de- 
veloping the great circle 
route, Edmonton-Whitehorse- 
Alaska.” 


For Defense 


The Air Minister indicated 
that at last a certain number 
of aircraft had been made 
available for home defense, He 
listed Douglas Digbys, Lock- 
heed Hudsons, Bristol Boling- 
brokes, Stranraer flying boats, 
Curtiss Kittyhawks and Consol- 
idated Catalinas. At-the same 
time, he made it clear that the 
authorities considered the de- 
fense of this country to be 
across the Atlantic. 


“If we have here aircraft 
that are required over there, 
/they will get them. Recently 
‘we were about to take delivery 
of a certain number of Airo- 
cobras, But they were more 
useful on the other side and 
they are there now.” he said. 


Mr. Power paid special tri- 
bute to the personnel of the 
coastal defense squadrons: 


“They serve in lonely places 
and in dirty weather and pat- 
rol work is hazardous in the 
extreme. Little glamour is at- 
tached to it, and yet they carry 
on day after day without com- 
plaint .. .” 


For the super-colossal task of 
waging war in the air, Canada 
has a multi-million-dollar busi- 
ness organization. The Mini- 
ster of Defense for Air is its 
president. The board of direc- 
tors is the Air Council. Per- 
sonnel of this great enterprise 
is above 100,000 and still going 
up rapidly. Present and imme- 
diately prospective investment 
is over $900 millions, 


The Royal Canadian Air 


Force operates under general 
direction of the Air Council; its 
biggest job, of course, is admin- 
istration of the Air Training 
Plan with all its complexities, 
but there is also the increas- 
ingly important matter of home 


defense as well as the direction 
broadens to cover every phase 
of Canadian military aviation. 


Fa am Counéin, -~ - 
President —Hom ©, G. Power, Air 
Minister. 
Vice-President —S. L. De Cartaret, 
Députy Air Minister. 
Chief of Air Staff—Air Marshal L. 8. 
Breadner 


ty Chief x nmagteaad Vice- 


Air Member for Ate aang | Ae 
Vice-Marshal Rob oC. 
Air Member for Abaonataien cal “ 
neering — Air Vice-Marshal 

Stedman, 0.8.5. 
Air Member fr ois fp GiathnAlr Com- 
modore A. ts 


Als Siomtge ol el—Air Come 
odore J. A, Sully, c. 


A eee - Air Finance — Air 
Commodore K. G. Nairn. 


“Aig. Mer Senter for Supply — Terence 
heard 


The Air Council, directing a 
vast military machine, has four 
jobs. They add up.to a fighting 
air force. They are; 

1. Getting men. This prim- 
ary task of converting civilians 
into airmen comes under the 
Air Member for Personnel and 


his Air Staff. Directorates in 
this division look after the de- 


_ tails of manning, 


promotions, 
ee and aviation medical 


= 


ve eeu them. ‘The 
Deputy Chief of Air Staff rep- 
resents on the Air Council the 


‘important division 


responsible 
for co-ordination of acfivities 
directed and controlled by the 
other divisions and for super- 
vision of the headquarters ad- 
ministration. Urider it, the Di- 
rectorate of Air Organization 
is charged with the co-ordina- 
tion of organization, formation 
and development of all RCAF. 


- units as well as the preparation 


of establishments. 


3. Equipping them. While 
fundamentally the assignment 
of the Air Member for Supply 
on the Air Council and his sup- 
ply staff, providing the men 
with the equipment. and air- 
craft necessary is to some ex- 
tent shared by the Aeronautical 
Encineering Staff. 


There are three importan¥ di- 
visions of the Supply Staff: 

a. Directorate of Procure- 
ment (Aircraft); b. Directorate 
of Procurement (Equipment); 
and c. Directorate of Supply 
Administration. The latter di- 
vision plans requirements and 
distribution on behalf of the 


“two procurement directorates 


and is responsible for supply 
administration as a whole, 

The Supply Staff relies on 
the organization under the Air 
Member for Aeronautical En-. 
gineering for such important 
technical details as, in the case 
of aircraft approval, of design 
and type, inspection during 
manufacture, and acceptance as 
airworthy,  « 

The Aeronautical Engineer- 


ing Staff ts divided into three” 


directoratés: Engineering, In- 
spection, &hd Mainténance. The 
first of these is sub-divided 


into four deputy directoratés— 
responsible for producing thé . 


required design drawings and 
for aircraft, engine and radio 
research and development re- 
spectively. 


4, Training them, The Air 
Member for Training is at the 
apex of a vast organization 
whose job is to put men and 
equipment together to produce 
skill. The assignrhent covers 
ground and air training of the 
R.C.A.F. and the Air Training 
Plan. Its two big directorates 
cover Air Training and Techni- 


‘eal Training respectively. 


6. Putting them into action. 
The Air Staff Division, direct- 


ASBESTOS 


VITAL IN WAR. 


_ Steel production has dwarted peace iy 


Menth by month output has expanded — 
tian ny Grparlipeduco na hpaaeentlh 
of the war programme: 


/ 


(1). New Blast. Faresce— 


im Canada. 


(2) One of the new 150-ton 
Hearth 


Open Furnaces, 


(3)-New 110° Plate: Mille cageh 


for beavy ship plates. 


had the foundations well laid 
through the wide range of. 
plant developments made duting earlier 
years. With the close of 194] the rate of 
steel production more than doubled any 


pre-war high record. 


J 


tevidetting: the: bealei-stesl-uuabie ter: wee 
and vital needs, finishing mills have kept 
pace with this rapid growth. and Stelco 
employees have known a single purpose 
—to provide the essential nals at serge 


In these critical days Canadian industry 
has established.-many new high records. - 


of “service”, . 


. a 
Oot Te 
bss: Si 


‘THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


ed by the Air Member (of the 
Air Couneil) for Air Staff, is 
responsible for policy in res- 
pect to réquitements of home 
defense @nd Overseas units as 
well as the ¢onduct of opera- 
tions and collettive training of 
Operation units.. 

Under the pyramid of res- 
ponsibility outlined above, the 
countless activities of the R.C. 
A.F. can be rélated to each 
other and to the broad plan. 
Take the selection and purchase 
of aircraft, for example, 

Who is the customer purch- 
asing R.C.A.F. planes and how 
does he make up his mind? 
Briefly, the Training Staff is 
the customer, The men-respon- 


> all ; 


\LIFAX, ST. JOHN, QUEBEC, MC 
WINDSOR, WIN 


HAMILTON, MONTREAL 


sible for air straining decide 


that they need a type of air- 


craft with certain definite 
qualifications. 

The general or “staff” speci- 
fications for a new type are 
referred to the Aeronautical 
Engineering Division which is 
responsible for refining the 
rough specifications to produce 
what is termed a “development 
specification.” The latter is 
then issued to manufacturers 
through the Department of 
Munitions and Supply and they 
are invited to submit specifica- 
tions of their products which 
correspond most closely to the 
requirements, 

Each competing manufactur- 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES Me 


NTREAI 
NIPEG 


TORONTS 


ee 


case. 


er submits a plane for test fly- 
ing. Thesé sample aircraft dre 
first tested by représentatives 
of the Training Division, Those 
obviously unsuitable are re- 
jected at once. The others re- 
ceive more detailed study on 
the ground and in the air. 
After thorough examination, 
a conference of the engineering 
and training staffs selects one 


type. This is then turned over 


to the Test and Development 
Flight at Ottawa, for suggested 
improvements. Meantime, the 
Supply Division investigates 
the question of availability in 
quantity. The authorities must 
be satisfied that the manufac- 
turer can deliver planes to keep 


MONTREAL 


pace with training require- 
ments. 

The Training Division, be- 
ing the customer, has the final 
decision. The order is placed 
by the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply. During manu- 
facture and before delivery, 
inspection is the responsibility 
of the Directorate of Aeronau- 
tical Inspection of the Aeronau- 
tical Engineering Staff. - 

This entire process, like all 
others within Canada’s vast 
military aviation machine, 
corhes under the centralized 
supervision of the Air Council 
which must approve all im- 
portant decisions relating ‘to 
policy. 


INSULATIONS & FIREPROOFING 


FOR 


AIRPORTS & HANGARS 
CANTONMENTS 
GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 


UNDERGROUND INSULATIONS (Argentum Shell) 


MARINE FOUNDRIES 
FLYING SCHOOLS 
DEFENCE PROJECTS 


MUNITION PLANTS 
CORVETTES & MINESWEEPERS 
TANKS, — PORTS, ETC., ETC. 


ASPHALT PRODUCTS 


BUILDING FOUNDATIONS (Expansion Joint) 


RUNWAYS FOR AIRFIELDS (Expansion Joints) 


MACHINE FOUNDATIONS (Expansion Joint) 


ROOFING & WEATHERPROOFING 


(Asphalt Roofing & Shingles) 


CAREY ASBESTOS ROOFINGS, 


CEMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY LIMITED 


'LENNOXVILLE, QUE. 
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Aircraft S 


By RONALD A. KEITH 
Editer, Canadian Aviation. 


With military planes con- 
stantly in the Canadian sky, 
their names, their characteris- 
tics and the problems of plane 
production: are becoming gen- 
erally familiar. But much less 
is known of the engines with- 
out whose reliable power the 
aircraft would be useless kites. 


Canada has no aircraft en- 
gine manufacturing industry. 
The proposal to produce en- 
gines in this country: has stir- 
red up gusts of controversy at 
intervals since the war began. 
After examination of all fac- 


tors, including multiplicity of } : 


types, shortage of machine tools 
and skilled labor, desperate 
shortage of time, etc., the Can- 
adian government finally de- 
cided against an aircraft engine 
programme. 


Quite recently, however, the 
prospect of manufacturing one 
selected type on_a relatively 
small scale in Canada has come 
to the fore, Whether or not this 
possibility becomes a reality 
within the next few months, our 
planes for training and for de- 
fense will still depend largely 
on the engine manufacturers of 
the United States. 


Five Different Engines 


The seven aircraft types 
which are to receive the undiv- 
ided attention of our plane 
manufacturing industry in the 
1942 programme are powered 
by five makes of engine in six 
horsepower categories. 


Aircraft and Their Engines 
Canadian Seven-Plane Programme 


Plane: Engine Rated h.p. 
Fairchild—Ranger Six 175 
Harvard—Pratt & Whitney 

(Wasp Junior S3H1) 

Avro Anson—Jacobs L-6 300 
Bolingbroke—Bristol Mercury (2). 825 
Catalina—Pratt & Whitney (2)... 990 

(Twin Wasp) 

Secret ‘“X’’—Rolls-Royce Mer 
4 


Secret “Y’— 


*y, By 


Other Types Used in Canada 
Plane: Engine Rated h.p. 
Norseman—Pratt & Whitney .... 650 
(Wasp Junior S3H1) 
Lysander—Bristol Perseus ih 2.745 
Stranraer—Bristol Pegasus X 4) ‘740 
Cessna—Jacobs LAMB (2) 
English Anson — Armstrong -Sid- 
deley (Cheetah IX) (2) 
Fairey Battle—Rolls-Royce Merlin 
Hurricane—Rolls-Royce Merlin .. 
Hampden — Bristol Pegasus XVII 


(2) 
Moth—Gipsy Major 
(de Havilland) 
de Havilland Menasco Moth—M 
nasco ° ren 
Fleet Finch—Kinner B-5 .. 
Fleet Fort—Jacobs L-6 


In the elementary trainer 
class, the Fairchild “Freshman” 
which is being manufactured 
by Fleet Aircraft Ltd. Fort 
Erie, is equipped with the 
Ranger Six engine, manufac- 
tured by Ranger Aircraft En- 
gines, Farmingdale, Long 
Island, N.Y. (A division of 
Fairchild Airplane & Engine 
Corp. which makes the Fair- 
child trainer in the U. S.). 


Similar to Car Engines 

This engine is in-line type 
and thus broadly similar to the 
automobile in general design. 
It is six-cylinder, air-cooled up- 
side-down, type, (cylinders are 
below the crank case rather 
than above, this to comply 
with plane design allowing un- 
obstructed forward visibility 
for the pilot). 

It is notable that a consider- 
able number of engines from 
England have continued to 
come, almost without interrup- 
tion, across the Atlantic. This 
is particularly true in the case 
of the Tiger Moth which has 
been in steady production m 
Canada since the war began 
and has not yet been delayed 
through failure of Gipsy en- 
gines to arrive from the Eng- 
lish company. 


Self-sufficiency Policy 
Ever since the alarm created 
when the Battle of Britain 
threatened to cut off the Cana- 
dian industry’s supply of en- 
gines from overseas, there has 
been in effect a policy of North 


American self-sufficiency. Ja-. 


cobs engines were ordered for 
the Carhdian-built Anson, 
while even some of the English- 
built Ansons were saltered: to 
accommodate the American 
power plants. 

Similarly, the Hampden and 
the Bolingbroke, manufactur- 
ed here, were modified so that 
they could take American Pratt 
& Whitney engines. 

This same policy is evident in 
the fact that one of the new 
secret types on the seven-plane 
production programme can be 
supplied by Rolls-Royce Mer- 
lin engines being manufactured 
by Packard in the United 
Stetes. 


Proved Great Aid 


Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., 
Pottstown, Pa., has contributed 
significantly to the Canadian 
training programme by supply- 
ing engines for the two twin- 


A ducking for him just after doing his first solo flight at a Canadian air school. 
% 


engined service trainers, the 
Anson and the Cessna, as well 
as for the Canadian-produced 
Fleet Fort. Jacobs engines 
were well known in Canada 
long before the war as they 
powered many of the bush 
planes which wrote this coun- 
try’s aviation history in the 
northern skies. 

For the past decade, Jacobs 
has been a leading manufac- 
turer of engines in the 200-400 
h.p. range. Aircraft powered 
by this-company’s engines are 
serving in some 26 countries 
today. 


In June, 1940, Jacobs reeeiv- ¢ 
ed an initial@rder from Catp 
ada for $8 millions Worth ‘of: fe 
engines; this was foll6wed by¥{)-” 
additional U.,S, and Canadian «| # 
orders boosting the total-to $27 
millions. Within 14: months, 
delivery rate had increased 
more than 2,000 per cent, with 
monthly “deliveries in excess 
of $1,500,000, 

The company is now build- 
ing a $5 millions plant and 
equipping it with $8 millions 
worth of equipment.: With 
these new facilities, Jacobs will 
employ some 13,000 men in, 
building Pratt .& Whitney en- 
gines on license. 


Kinner and Menasco engines 
from the U. S. have provided 
power for~the Air Training 
Plan when the need was most 
urgent. They are not included 
in the new production pro- 
gramme, Ranger-powered Fair- 
childs taking over the element- 
ary field, but many of them are 
now in use and will continue 
to serve throughout the war. 

Pratt & Whitney engines are 
the best-known to Canadian 
pilots. They have been used al- 
most since the beginning of fly- 
ing in this country. They are 
used on T.C.A. airliners today 
as well as on some hundreds of 
training and service aircraft. 


The Outstanding Plant 


So far in this war the Rolls- 
Royce Merlin has proved to be 
the outstanding engine, power- 
ing Britain’s two _ standard 
fighters, the Hurricane and the 
Spitfire, during the gruelling 
Battle of Britain, as well as 
pulling heavy bombers over the 
Continent and back. 

The Merlin is- used in the 
Fairey Battles shipped from 
England and now used exten- 
sively for bombing and gun- 
nery training here. ‘Thus, the 
type is becoming familiar to 
R. C.-A. F. pilots and ground 
crews.in this country. As men- 
tioned previously, the Merlin 
manufactured on license in the 
United States by Packard * 


. 


Algoma to Raise 
Iron Output 67% 


Algoma Steel Corp. has un- 
der way a programme for in- 
creasing its pig iron capacity 
by 67%. This will add abor* 
450,000 tons to the present ig 
iron capacity of around 675,000 
tons. 

The project involves two op- 
erations. First is rehabilitation 
of an old furnace which needed 
relining and rebuilding. It is 
expected that this furnace will 
be in production by August, | 
1942. In addition, one new | 
furnace will be constructed | 
which will not be ready, ac- 
cording to present plans, until | 
the spring of 1943. 

Construction of coke oven 
and other subsidiary equip- 
ment will be necessary to en- 
large production on the basis 
now planned. : 
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The Aero Engines Canada ( 
and How She Gets Them 


probably: will be used in the 
twin-engined fighter to be 
manufactured here, 

When the U. S. declared war, 
there was some anxiety ‘north 
of the border lest an embargo 
be“declared on export of air- 
craft engines, a move which'™ 
would virtually “ground” plane 
production in Canada. For- 
tunately, ‘Washington took a 
hemispheric view of defense 
and production plans and today 
is working in closer liaison 
with Canadian industries than 
ever before. 

Fortunately too, the United 
States aircraft engine industry 
has been expanding its produc- 
tion facilities with phenomenal 
speed. In September, 1939, the 
estimated rate of production 
was about 500,000 h.p. per 
month. By January 1, 1941, this 


had jumped to 2;300,000 h.p. At 
the end of 1941, the monthly 
production rate hdd been near- 
ly tripled to 6,500,000 h.p. 5 

The rate of engine produc- 
tion in the U. S. at the begin- 
ning of 1942 was 12 times that 
at the beginning of the war. 
Some claim that’ it outstrips 
Germany and Japan conibined, 
although there are no figures to 
substantiate this somewhat 
optimistic view. 

In any case, the schedule for- 
mulated. long before the U: S. 
declaration of war had the 
objective of reaching a peak at 
15 million h.p. per month in 
1943. Without doubt, the latter 
objective will be raised sky 
high to keep pace with the as- 
tounding airframe production 
plans formulated by. President 
Roosevelt. 


Engine. manufacture in 4 
U.‘S. has been boosted by pa 
ticipation of the automo}; 
makers, although their 4 
weight has not begun to ms, 
itself felt as yet. The bigs, 
producers of plane engiries are 
Pratt & Whitney; Wrights We 
son‘ Division of General Mot 
Buick Moto: Division of 
eral Motors (making Prat; 
‘Whitneys)! Packard Aire, 
Engine «Division of Pac 


~ 


~ Motor Car Co. (scheduled ; 


produce 9,000 R.R. Merling 
Ford .Motor Car Co. (making 
Pratt & Whitneys) ; Studebakei 
(making Wrights); Chevrols 
(making Jacobs and Pratt 
Jacobs Aircraft Engine CoLy 
(making Jacogs arid Pratt 
Whitneys);. and’ Continent: 
Aircraft Engines (makir 
Wright engines). , 
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RAY LAWSON 
of Federal Aircraft Ltd. 
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R. B. C. NOORDUYN 
of Noorduyn Aviation Ltd. 


e EDMOND QUAIN, K.C. ” 
Ottawa Car & Aircraft Ltd. 


Cut in Auto Output 
Saves Metal for War 


Halting of production of pas- 
Senger cars in Canada will re- 
lease vast quantities of vital 
war materials for, more essen- 
tial purposes. The 110,000 pas- 
Senger cars produced in 1940 
used up besides half a million” 
Tubber tires approximately 
130,000 tons of steel, 48 mil- 

pounds of copper, 3.3 mil- 

pounds of lead, three mil- 
lion pounds of nickel steel, 1.8 
Million pounds of zine, along 
With considerable quantities of 
ther much-needed metals, 
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—Blank-Stolier. 


VICTOR DRURY 
of Canadian Car & Foundry Co. 


R. J. MAGOR 
of National Steel Car Corp.’ 


ce. oA hes 


HUBERT M. PASMORE 
of Fairchild Aircraft Ltd. 


W. J. SANDERSON 
of Fleet Aircraft Ltd. 
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Building Contracts 

es. gy 
Rise 14% in ‘41 

Total construction contracts 
awarded in Canada during 
1941 amounted to $393.9 mil- 
lions, an increase of 14% over 
the 1940 figure of $346 millions, 
according to a MacLean Build- 
ing Report tabulation. 


Of the individual building 
groups, residences provided 
the greatest increase with 8,596 
more units and $27 millions 
greater value or 45.8% over 
1940. This was caused in part 
by operations of Wartime 
Housing Ltd. which accounted 
for about 5,000 units. 


- Small boat programme has been 


Gor War at Sea Ree wey 
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Up to the outbreak of war 
Canada’s entire shipbuilding 
industry handled .$10 to $11. 
1../llions of business annually, 
60% of it spent on repairing and 
1 -conditioning, 

Today, builders of small 
boats alone are meeting $10.5 
millions of orders. In 8 Cana- 
dian yards they are building 
about 1,000 small. craft, none of 
which exceeds 112 ft. in length. 

Entirely separate from the 
« astruction work on naval and 
cargo vessels being carried out 
in 17 major shipyards, the small 
boat programme ranges from 
rowboats to high-powered tor- 
pedo boats, includes tugs, 
tenders, scows. and dinghies. © — equipment. 

As new needs have arisen the 
extended in scope. Starting out 
at $8 millions the plan was 
quickly expanded to $9 mil- 
lions.. Within the -past three 
months additional orders have 
pushed the total of capital ex- 
penditures on the programme 
to more than. $10.5 millions. 

The small yards engaged in 
building these boats dot Can- 
ada from coast to coast. 

Most of the yards with con- 
tracts are near the resort dis- 
tr: of Ontario and the lum- 
ber-rich maritime and B.C. 
‘coasts. Prime reason: these 
boats are of wooden.construc- 
tion—lifeboats, ighies and 


Complete 


57% 


' skiifs are plank-type boats, the 


others mainly .of plywood or 
mahogany planking. — 
Building Assault Craft 

Despite the ‘tremendous im- 
portance of dinghies, scows and 
other stolid water workhorses, 
most public attention is given 
to the assault type of craft. 

In this type of boat the real 
drama of war by small craft 
can be seen. 

The “Mosquito Fleet” has a 
big reputation for fighting 
power. Despite the compara- ° 
tively small size of its units it 
packs.a tremendous wallop. The 
Motor Torpedo Boats that make 
up the Mosquito Fleet are the 
fastest, sleekest and sm 
fighting ships of the Navy. Like 
the fighter planes of the Air 
Ferce these hard-hitting speed- 
sters are on the alert night and 
day, ready for any protective or 
attacking duty. 

Greatest chapter so far in the 
M.T.B. saga is their perform- 
ance at Dunkirk where an 
armada of Nazi “E” boats made 
a determined attack on our 
ev-- ating convoys. British 
M.7.B.’s beat off that challenge, 
threw a cordon across the chan- 
nel.- Besides acting fighters 
these craft were able“to aid the 
evacuation, transporting up to 
f~ men in each boat. An M.T.B. 
was the last boat to leave Dun- 
kirk. 

In Montreal at the plant of 
the Canadian Power Boat Co., 
fast M.T.B,’s are being built for 
the Royal Canadian Navy and 
Royal Netherlands Navy. Built 
for speed, these boats have eli- 
minated in their construction jy 
anything that would increase © 
weight. 


Use Canadian Wood 


Most of the shark-like fighter 
is built of mahogany. Also 
used to a considerable extent is 
B.C. spruce while B.C. fir or 
pine is used for cradles and elm 
for the gunwales. The Royal 
Netherlands Navy calls for teak 
in the decking and bottom to 
prevent the destructive action 
of marine bacteria present in 
Dutch East Indies waters. 

No time was wasted when 
final decision was made to build 
the M.T.B. in Canada. In 
August, 1940, the site of the 
present plant was nothing but 
wasteland at the side of the 
Lachine Canal. Before Christ- 
mas the hard-working builders 
had put up: modern concrete 
buildings, concrete runways, 
launching and fitting-out basin. 
In May the first torpedo boat 
slid smoothly into the watgt. 


High Speed, High Price- 

With accommodation for two 
officers and eight ratings—all 
as tough as. hardtack—each 
M.T.B. carries torpedo tubes 
plus anti-aircraft guns in 
power-operated turrets. Two 

werf-!' Packard marine 
engines can shoot it along at 40 
to 50 knots, have a cruising 
range of 1,000 miles. Each of 
ti. .se compact, power-jammed 
fighters costs around $190,000 
of which the engines account 
for $50,000. The Montreal plant 
turning out these boats employs ' 
about 800 men and women, 
¢. vere an area of 130,000 square 
feet. 

Another craft of the Cana- 
dian small boat building in- 
dustry is -foot target boat, 
worth ab6ut $24,000 each. These 
armor-plated speed poats are 

| 


C* f 


‘oe 


used by the Air Force and are 
designed to withstand hits from 
light practice bombs. A direct 
hit pierces the hull, but as the 
.. insulation is of enazote, a ma- 
terial one-fifth the weight of 
cork, the hole can be easily re- 
paired. The crew of three are 
protected amidships by armor- 
plating, mounted on rubber 
buffers. The craft can turn 
its own length. 
For deeper seas is a fleet of 
fast 112-foot anti-submarine . 
and patrol boats. Highly effi- . 
cient, these wooden 
bristle with depth-charge ap- 
paratus, naval guns, anti-air- 


craft guns. and other fighting.“ 


boats 


Programme Half 


The total small boat construc- 
tion programme of over $10.5 
millions is now approximately 
complete, 


Some boat... 


yards have completed most of 
their contract and are now 
partially idle awaiting further . 
business. Organization and 
machinery which they set up'to 
handle their initial orders is 
now available to carry on with 
the building of small boats on 
a mass-production basis. 


{ 
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Hard-hitting speedsters of the sea-lanes, motor torpedo boats can dash in where heavier 
fear to sail. Capable of churning up a speed of around 50 m.p.h. and cruising for 1,000'miles, such 
members of the "Mosquito Fleet" can be important factors in a sea battle. ; 
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-YESTERDAY...IN AIR LINERS 
TODAY...IN BOMBERS 


INTERNATIONAL 


IN TIME OF PEACE, aeroplane 
engineers learned to make use of 
Canadian Nickel. It gave increased 
strength with reduced weight. It 
made metals tough, strong, rust- 
resistant. It increased the margin 
of safety, the flying range. 


And now in Canadian, British and 

American fighters and bombers, 

f Canadian Nickel has assumed 
avital role. To many an 


NICKEL 


CO eS) ea a: ae San ae | 


COMPANY 


’ 
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airman it may mean the difference 
between life and death, between 


‘victory and defeat. 


So today the Canadian Nickel 
mines, smelters and refineries oper- 
ate day and night.The production of 
Canadian Nickel has reached an all- 
time peak. The 20,000 employees 
of the Canadian Nickel industry 
have joined in an all-out effort 
to help speed Empire defence. 
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Using Peyehaleey 


As Major Weapon 
Of Medes War 


H. Duncan Hall, who has pre- 
viously written for The Finan- 
cial Post, is an Australian who 
was educated at Sydney Uni- 
versity and Balliol College, 
Oxford. He is author of “The 
British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions” and has been a special 
writer for the London Times 
and the Manchester Guardian. 

He led the Australian delega- 
tion to the Institute of, Pacific 
Relations, was professor of In- 
ternational Affairs at Syracuse 
University, 1926-27 and joint 
author with President Lawrence 
Lowell of Harvard of a publica- 
tion on the British Common- 
wealth in 1927. 


On the staff of the League of 
Nations until the outbreak of 
war, he is now a visiting pro- 
fessor at Harvard and joint 
author of a forthcoming Har- 
vard book on the British Com- 
monwealth at War. 


The article which follows is 
based on a series of four talks 
which he gave recently over the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corpor- 
ation on the 
War. 


Psychological 


By H. DUNCAN HALL 


Today’s wars are more than con- 
flicts between tanks on land, air- 
planes in the air or ships on or un- 


der the sea. Thay involve more 
than killing or ‘disabling the en- 
emies’ armies. 


Equally if not more important 
than these struggles is the battle of 
morale. This is “the decisive battlé 
of the war.” 


Fighting is going on inside Geér- 
many, in a war against the German 
morale, a war which is beginning 
to get results. But the armor is 
still strong, and the real crack may 
not come for a long time. 


Expected Early Victory 


The German people entered this 
war under the impression that vic- 
tory would come quickly and the 
war would be over by the fall of 
last year. But they suffered de- 
feat. They lost the battle’of the air 
over England. They found British 
morale stronger than ever. 


These were defeats of major ime 
portance in spite of Germany’s 
steady progress in crushing other 
nations. 


German morale rests on a hyp- 
notice relation between the leader 
and the people, whereas the morale 
of a free people springs from the in- 
ner conviction of free minds and 
free consciousness. Men fight on 
because they are united by a com- 
mon purpose which is an integral 
part of the personality of the indi- 
vidual, 


Mass Hypnosis 


Hitler used a “mass hypnosis” ex- 
emplified by uniforms, parades, 
bands, huge night meetings and end- 
less repetition of slogans to produce 
what he calls in Mein Kampf “the 
spirit which enables a people to 
bear arms.” The individual sur- 
renders his mind and conscience to 
the leader who has hypnotized 
him. The relation to the leader is 
far from the loyalty springing from 
the minds and conscience of free 
men. Goering said “I have no 
conscience; my conscience is Adolf 
Hitler.” 


It is hatred or aggression that is 
the chief motive force thus made 
available. The Nazi leaders used 
all their propaganda slogans and ap- 
peals to turn these aggressions out- 
ward toward an “external enemy 
which they sought to show was 
“plotting Germany’s ruin.” 


This process of hypnosis required 
an incessant barrage of propaganda 
to preserve the power of the lead- 
ers, which brought with it a pro- 
cess of intensive hardening and 
brutalization. 


An Unstable Power 


The result of such a system is an 
instrument: of great initial striking 
force, but inherently unstable. The 
hypnosis of the individual never 
lasts. No society: based on mass 
hypnosis has ever lasted long. 


The incessant barrage of propa- 
ganda produces apathy, indiffer- 
ence and a spiritual tiredness, To 
combat such moods, the leader must 
keep the people diverted in war and 
excitement, victory and domination 
over others, 


. But just because he uses hate as 
his instrument, he can’t win over the 
people he conquers. Germany has 
become an island entirely sur- 
rounded by hate. 


We Take the Initiative 


Britain and the United States are 
carrying the psychological war to 
Germany daily. It is an attack on 
the Nazi mind, using the invasion 
toute always kept open by the 
bridgehead of the B.B.C. and the 
U.8. shortwave stations. 


An example was the Roosevelt- 
Churchill declaration which may 
prove the greatest psychological of- 
fensive of the whole war. Timed to 
come as German losses in Russia 
were high, as British and Ameri- 
can-made bompers were hitting 
hard, its effectiveness was great. It 
took the initiative on the diplomatic 
and psychological fronts from Hit- 
ler and Japan. 


This battle of propaganda is 


reaching to Germany and to the 
conquered peoples, our gigantic 
fifth column in Europe. Visible ef- 
fects in a weakening of morale are 
not yet great, but the start -is being 
made; doubts are being created; 
apathy of the masses built up. 


Natural Masters 


We have leaders who are fatural 
masters of “psychological war. We 
are more advanced with the ma- 
chinery of mental werfare than we 
are with tanks and planes. We are 
now using the German weapons of 
mental confusion, contradiction of 
feeling, terror and fear. We are 
using them with great effectiveness 
on a Germany beginning to be dis- 
couraged from setbacks in Russia 
and America and uneasy about the 
surrender of mind and conscience to 
Hitler. 


We can attack the sensitive Ger- 
man points. We can emphasize how 
this war is following the pattern of 
the last war. For the Germans it 
brings first victories, then stalé- 
mate, then American entry and a 
gathering of the whole might of the 
British Empire. This pattern the 
Nazis are very anxious to keep 
from the minds of their people. 


We can hammer at the hope that 
we alone can offer a better world, 
a positive alternative to Hitlerism. 
Finally, we now have the Symbol so 
badly needed; it is the symbol of 
the coming revolution of Democ- 
racy, the “V” symbol. 


The Nazi Offensive 


That is our offensive. But the 
Nazis are far from idle and have 
their own mental offensive. It is 
shown by. failure to bomb Canada 
or parts of the United States. The 
Nazis have done none of these 
things, but it is a deliberate refrain- 
ing and not inability. 


Thus to take offensive action 
against North America would arouse 
the Statés and Canada toe new 
heights, but there is no guarantee 
that this strategy will not change at 
any time if the Nazis think it ex- 
pedient. For the constant preoccu- 
pation of Nazi policy is to cut off 
the fighting forces of democracy in 
England, the Near East and the West 
Indies from the arsenals of democ- 
racy in North America. 


War With Words 


The Nazis regard words as acts 
of war. They use the ruse of a peace 
offensive, a weapon which has been 
used with great success in the past 
by Hitler and with which he hopes 
again to divide opinion in the United 
States and even in Canada. 


Another weapon used very effec- 
tively by the Nazis is the weapon of 
mental depression. It swept this 
continent after Dunkirk, at a time 
when English morale was invincible. 
A similar wave of depression was 
felt after the fall of Crete. The 
Nazis could be expected to use it 
again if a further big success in the 
war were achieved. 


President Roosevelt is awake to 
Nazi aims in the United States which 
he calls a policy “to create confu- 
sion of counsel, public indecision, 
political paralysis and eventually a 
state of panic.” 


Our Defense 


We can defend ourselves against 
this Nazi offensive on our minds. 
The channels for news and ideas 
from abroad are kept wide open in 
a democracy. Down these highways 
the forces of Nazi psychological war 
can attack us, 


Our only real defense is the 


“strength of our intelligence and 


conscience. If we are masters of 
ourselves, if we have an intent inner 
conviction regarding the rightness 
of the principles for;which we stand, 
if we are prepared to stake every- 
thing, including our lives, so that 
these ideas and principles as em- 
bedied in our country shall live, 
then we will be relatively immune 
from the psychological war. 


Democratic Strength 


The democratic system has the 
strength and the means to fight a 
“total war.” 
cluded that if he could succeed in 
keeping certain men in power by 
his tactics, he was certain to win. 
That the Nazis feel democracy is a 
strong system is evidenced by their 
continued attention to it, something 
they would not do if they felt it was 
“a weak and futile system of gov- 
ernment unable to generate power.” 


The question of whether democ- 
racy can fight a total war is no 
longer being asked in England; in 
Australia or New Zealand. Only in 
North America is it still being asked. 


Now in Britain. the people -are 
sure of themselves, of their ideas, of 
their moral principles and no longer 
anxious. Their democracy ig more 
total than ever before because the 
essence of democracy lies not in the 
forms but in freedom of mind, ffee- 
dom of the conscience and the 
power of free criticism of ministers 
in Parliament. 


Long ago Hitler con-$ 
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LAKE 
SUPERIOR 


by Sir James Dunn, Bart, 
1941 
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AKE SUPERIOR is said to be the” 

largest body of fresh water in the 
world, approximately 420 long 
and averaging about half as wide.. It is 
the innermost of the five great con- 
nected Lakes that together with the St. 
‘Lawrence ‘River and Gulf open the © 
North American Continént half way 
across to water-born intercourse with 
the Atlantic. Ocean. 


This great waterway froth Lake \ 
Supertor to the sea used to be con- 
sidered as dividing the US. and 
Canada but it is necognized today as 
consolidating them into one great 
economic vee. 


Important gold: mines have Sail de- 
veloped in Canada in‘the country North 
of Lake Superior’s shores and some of 
the earliest and most important copper 
mines of America were in Michigan on 

‘ the Southern side of the Lake. 


Two hundred years ago the forests 
surrounding Lake Superior were the 
principal home of the Fur Trade in 
America and its fur contribution is 
still important today. 


Vast forests of pine and. spruce 
made the country rich one hundred 
years ago and still seem exhaustless in 
their contribution of lumber, pulp and 
paper but none of these factors are of 
the first consequence today when the 
words “Lake Superior” are spoken for 
here now is a greater wealth devel- 
oped over the last one hundred years, 
a wealth that gives America the power 
to be the deciding factor in the des- 
tiniés of thé world. 


Hére in this Lake Superior basin is 
the back log of the iron and steel 
industry of this Continént yielding an- 
nually 85% of all the iron ores smelted 
in Ameriéa. 


This wealth lies in three states, 
‘Minnesota, Michigan and Wisconsin 
and to a very little known extent in 
the Province of Ontario. I mention 
Minnesota first although important . 
developments already haa taken place 
in the Marquette and Gogebic ranges 
of Michigan and Wisconsin because 
the prodigious scale on which nature 
lavished her bounty in the great 
Mesabi range of Minnesota staggered 
all previous conceptions of iron ore 
wealth and made this region the back 
log of the American iron and steel 
‘industry and as far as one can look 
into the future, has put it in the power 
of the North American Continent to 
dominate world industry and arbitrate 
world decisions. 


. One hears it said at times that Mesabi 
high grade ore has a limit. When one 
considers that fifty million tons of 
Mesabi ore will go down the Lakes this . 
year one wonders that any hoard can 
be inexhaustible when drawn on at 
such a rate but I went to the fountain 
head for my information to Minneap- 
olis where the University of Minnesota 
with its 20,000 students amazes , the 
easterner. There in the Department 
presided over by Mr. E. W. Davis I 
drank of the fountain of knowledge of 
iron ore in America and there I learn- 
ed that there is a very great body of 
high grade Mesabi still in reserve, 
three quarters of it I am told controlled 
by the Corporation (meaning the U. S. 
Steel Corporation) whose far-sighted 
provision from the early days would 
indicate that from that time on to the 
present there has always been a giant 
or two directing the Corporation’s des- 
tinies. 


Superior region? 


There is a limit to nearly all things | 
and probably at some time in the future | 


No More Steel Supplied 
To Oil Drum Makers 


War shortages have elevated: 
a steel barrel to the rank of a 
precious commodity for most 
Canadian oil companies, Steel 


_ now necessary for Canadian 
companies to ship oil to remote 
locations from which the bar- 
rels will not be returned for 


for makirg these barrels is shut ae ri aa of plenty. the 
off and the manufacturers are question of quicker of the 
living on their accumulated con worried no one very . 


stocks. 

Generally increased war ac- 
tivity has naturallg meant 
greater use for oil barrels, but 
the particular factor tightening 
the situation is aviation. It ig 


much. The barrels cost from $5 
the purchaser is charged with 
this figure when he’ buys his 
oil or gasoline, On return of the 
barrel he is credited with the 


to Class 1-Mesabi High grade ore but 
if that comes there is Class 2 where 
by washing, jigging and roasting a 
further almost limitless supply is being 
gradually. mastered as to treatment 
and then as the final , back log come 
the taconites where Mr. Davis informs 
me réserve ore-of the. Mesabi range 
runs into billions of tons and thousands 
ofyears. These taconites are magnetic 
orés and the process. is grinding and 
magnetic concentration. Already it is 
being done ‘successfully so where. is 
the limit to the ‘wealth and power of 
America .as furnished by the Lake 


On. the Northern’ side of the Lake 
in Ontario little has been done though 
iron ‘bearing..rock covérs’a wide area 
of. the country. As an. example of 
what may be done there exists today 
atthe New Helen sidérite mine, seven 
miles. from .a good harbour on ‘Lake 


. Need Big Wardrobe 


, Shoes;'25,000 personal kit bags; 


game amount,:noi rental :being 
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Here in this Lake Superior basin is the back log of the fron and. 
steel industry of this Continent, yielding annually 85% of all 
the iron ores smelted in America. 


; 
furnaces 
supplied. 


Superior a mining operation which 
this year will deal with 700,000 tons of 
ore. Here a mountain of low. grade 
ore called siderite had been known of 
for half a century but only in the last 
few years was the process of sintering 
this kind of ore sufficiently established 
to justify the ae of: eo vast 
casas deposit. 
Hepburn. 
At the New Helen seven miles from , 
,and 1100 feet above Lake Superior one 
hundred million tons of ore have been 
established by the drill and a -proceéss 
of open pit mining and sintering has 
* been developed where full advantage 
has been taken of the journey down 
hill from the mine to the harbour until 
the sinter is finally belt-conveyed on 
to great ore-carrying ships and dis- 
tributed up .and down the Lakes to , 
American.’as well: as Canadian. blast 
furnaces where a percentage of it:in 
a furnace.charge is desired by more 


\ 





than can at’ present be 


This property is wholly owned by 
the Algoma Steel Corporation who be- 
gan its development three yéars ago’ 
under the stjmulus of a bounty pro- 
vided: by that far-sighted, courageous 
Prime <Minister of Ontario, Mitchell 


.The Algoma: Steel Works are situ- 
ated at the foot of Lake Superior be- 
side the ‘Locks through which all the 
ore of the Lake Superior region passes 
eastward to the furnaces along the 
Great Lakes. With all the Lake Supe- 
rior ores passing its door first, Algoma 
has a‘choice of the ores that in combi- 
nation: make the finest grades of steel, 
so it was not the necessity of seeking 
new ores that caused Algoma to de- 
velop the New Helen, it was the desire 
to be an owner of ore and in the iron 





ore: trade taking: part even: in/a,small 


way. with :those great people. who con- 


4 


duct this trade under rules of conduct 
-one to another that gives a man pride 
to associate with them. : 


Algoma is proud of its: New: Helen 
enterprise and‘is busy investigating the 
Goulais in. case» coming events and 


constantly increasing knowledge of ore 
treatment should) make the latter 


town. 


property a value to the trade. 


If any man hesitates in his confi- 
dence in America’s overwhelming. in- 
dustrial supremacy let him sit at a 
window overlooking the Locks at Sault 
Ste. Marie and watch the endless chain 
of great iron ore-carrying ships that 
pass continuously. from the Lake 
through the Locks on their journey to 
the blast furnaces along Lakes Michi- 
gan, Erie and Ontario and: the famous 
steel centres of Pittsburgh and Youngs- 





For Women at War 


Recent purchases for the 
Canadian Women’s Army 
Corps and the Canadian Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary Air Force in- 
cluded 300,000 pairs of stock- 
ings; 47,000 uniforms, including 
jacket and skirts 6,000, extra 
skirts; 27,000 caps; 25,000 great- 
‘coats; 91,500. broadcloth shirts; 

77,000 black ties; 66,500 pairs of 


Allowing the Vermilion field 
a chance for the first time’ to 
take a really active role in the 
war effort, Vermilion Consoli- 
dated Oils conditioning plant 
has started operation. An order 
for 350,000 barrels of condition- 
ed fuel oil has been received by 
the company from ‘the C.N.R 

To supply this ‘fuel, Ver- 
milion’ Consolidated’ has com- 
pleted a 2,000-barrel daily ca- 
‘pacity oil conditioning plant at 
Borradaile, Alta, Two cars of 
oil ‘have elready been. shipped. 

* 
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25,000 pairs of overshoes; 25,- 
000° pairs of rubbers. 


charged. In a multitude. of 
cases, however, the buyer has 
been ‘very lax in returning his 
barrels. 


Vermilion Oil Plant 
Brings New Fuel Flow 


The new plant will condition 
the heavy viscosity crude oil 
from the adjoining oil fields. 
During the present cold weath- 
er, it is anticipated that about 
500° barrels daily will be 
shipped and that when warmer 
weather comes this amount will 
be increased. 

Commencement of ' opera- 
tions at. the plant ‘is expected 
to end the virtual stagnation of 
marketing of oil output ‘from 
the area, noted during recent 


Canadian Lumber 
Meets War Demand 


Canada’s 1941 consumption 
of lumber for direct war puT- 
poses was equivalent to 500 
trainloads of 35. cars each, it is 
officially estimated. Current 
government requirements of 
one kind or another, are esti- 
mated at approximately a mil- 
lion feet: per day. 





rels of oil have. been standing 
in pits and tanks in‘ the field, 


_ awaiting opening of the plant. 


Only four'or five‘ ofthe dozen 
wells capable of production are 
at present being operated, and 
even these have been operated 
only spasmodically 
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